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study analysis of these four. cities evaluates the influence of both 
well known and obscure educational reforaers by usind a diverse range 
of souz^ces which Include newspaper 'reports, records of voluntary' 
atisociatlons, and petitions to local s(:hool boards. The analysis 
identifies different political traditions, ethnic aixes, bureaucratic 
school arrangeaents, and industrial s ttings which contrii^ted to the 
shape of new social service proqriias ia different couaunities. The 
study atteapts to discover' th3 cause of the upsurge in interest in 
school refora at the turn of century, groups, anc* coaaunity , 
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are attitudes of parents and children tqwCrd educational refora and ' 
how these changes affected their lives. (Author/APll) 
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^ Thxs report is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation 
•enti-tled "Progressivism and the Grass Reot?: S9cial Charfge and 
urban Schooling, 1840-1920," which. was completed in August, 1980, 
in the Department of Educational Policy Studies at the University 
o^ Wisconsin-Edison. My wife, -Dianna, contributed directly tc 
the completion bf ^ii project by spemdlng many hours with me in 
• archival catacombs searching* for local historical documents. In i 
partic^ar she sacrificed" several weekenas during a- hot Mi'ssour'i 
summer at the Kansas City Public Library^, where we jointly organ- 
ized James M. Greeftwood's papers. Through generous doses of lo^e 
and tenderness, she e'nabled me to survive many trying days.. 

Carl Kaestle, my' mentor, skillfully guided me through my 
graduate progra*.i at Madis6n and hjelped with further revisions of 
my dissertation. It is impos^ble to express fully' ray ir lebted- 
jiess. Carl alvl^ys treated my sopietimes bizarre ideas with respect 
helped me clarify^n^' thoughts, improve my styles, and become a 
, better historian. * Time i^ often a most prec\ous commodity, yfet 
he shar^ his with m^ 'gen^fXusly. So did all of .my teachers and 



friends in Educational Policy Studies. The late Edward^Krug, 
whose humility v^a^'^as large as his understanding, encciraged me 
in my wor|t at an early stage. Jurgen Herbst, Daniel Pekarsky, 
and Herbert Kliebard also helped me' ir^ special ways end added 
to my development a^"» a writer, researcher, artd teacher. Stanley 
SchUltz of the HistoVy \3epartment and 'Michael Appl^of Curriculjm. 
and Instruction stole Jilme from .ttteir busy summer schedules and 
also contj;ibuted to the^ improveir^nt of my ideas. 

A number of fellt>w graduate ^tydents and friends at Madison 
helped me develop many of my id^^ on the history bf ""education. 
Mark yan Pelt in particular gave he his frieil&ship, moral support, 
and constructive criticisihs when they were most needec^. Tom 
Anderson, Ann Bennison, Jonathcm Burack, Carol Kean, John Rury, * 
Ken Tsitleba^im; and Jeff Vfassermari did net always agree with my 
perspectives and conclusions about urban educational history^ but 
they all helped^me see, thet weaknesses' and .possible strengths in 



my work.- pfespite all the aid of graduate students and professors, 
^imperfections stubbornly j;emain in. the final ^product, - That I 
could not incorporate ail of -their best ideas into this study 
was my fault, not theirs'. ^ ^ • • 

A few. of my undergraduate and graduate teacliers also deserve 
special ackr'-^wledgement. Jlmes Rodechko, David Leach, Joel 
Berlatsky, and John Meyers of Wilkes College helped a working- 
class kid learn how to wrijte and think in historical* carrrs . • 
Davi^ Roller, Richard Wright, ' William Rock, and Malcolm Campbell 
of* Bowling* Green State University provided an excellent environ- 
ment rcNy^ graduate study, and they supported me whenever the going 
became tough. Paul Yon, the chief archivist of the Canter for 
Archival Research at, Bowling Green, taught me the value of local 

history and the utility of* different kinds rf historifcal materials, 

IP f 
David Thelen, my mentor' for a year at the University of Missouri- 

Columbia, .similarly helped me' analyze reform movements in the 
Progressive era. I could never hope tc swer all of his criti- 
cisms^ but my attempts to do so deepened Tny historical under- 
standing. • . . " . . 

At a time of shrinking resources for graduate study, I wate - • 
lucky tO' receive 'financial support for' all of my graduate work.* ^ 
A "Bernard C, Korn fellowship from the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society for 1979 was greatly appreciated. Also, the National 

Institute of Education generoyisly provided two years of financial 

» 

support. My project officer, Lana Muraskin, gave me total freedoir 
in ^fashioning my own interpretation. Therefore , ^none of, the 
opinions or interpretations expressed in this 5tudy should be 
construed as the official belief of either the Milwaukee County 
Historical Socaety or the N.I.E.^" Still, I would like to express 
ray sincerq^thanks for their support of this stuc^y. For her 
ccnscientiO'sndSfe and good cheer throughout the preparation of 
this lengthy manuscript, I would also like :o express my deep 
appreciation to Diane Murray of the Department of Educational 
Studies at the University of Delaware. 
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. INTRODUCTION 

Tni^'study is primarilv about the delivery -of s^ociai services 
in urban fe^lucation: .a his^bry of their origins, implementation, 
an^i si^ifi(fe^ce. Between 1890 and 1920, America's urban schoo*ls 
.gradually adopted numerous educational "experiments 'i thatj promised 
to |:ransform the ^aracfter o^ .'public education, [Slowly 'and un- 
predictably, difi|>cM:ate voluntary associations -of rten and^ wcxnen in 
dozens pf citi-es coalescsd i n to ^ movements for reform, 'pressing* ; 
the schools to assuire novel responsibilities. The distinction 
between public a^d private duties, so carefully articulated iq^' 
pre/iouS years, 'soon lo;5t it^s clarj-ty^ C<^j^sion', uncertainty,' * 
and conflict over th^ purposes and scope o€ public education 
divided" educators Aid laymen alike,. V^ith the schools seemingly 



icators 
un^eien 



gripped by un^^eient^ng forces for change, - contemporaries under- 
stood th^t educational j)olicy makers had reached a Cruxzi^ his- 
torical juncture . , . / ' 

The prospect of major change always produces contrasting 
public respoi^es. Innovation sparks optiiftism in those searching 
for Si better ^future but .simultaureously d^pens fears in others 
longing for an irretrievable past. By the 1890s, public edaca- 
ttors like all Americans fac^ Aew ^oblems and challenges: ^ 
increased levels of ilrban growth,** industrial transformation, 
and Qtiyiic diversity. Although educational reform 'epnstituted 
only a 'single preoccupation of the fJeriod, there was striking 
interest^ in the neighborhood school after the depression of 
1893, andjthis naturally shaped tha course of social service 
cefonn. Men and women from diverse social * ethnic, and occupa- 
tional backgroui^ds joined competing organizations devoted to 
educational change. However much these^ groups differed on 
specific means and ends, they* a^^T* promoted the expansion* of the 
social functions of education and the extension of public re- 
sponsiDilitie^ in p cireas once/^onsidered- private. Out of 
voluntary group agitation there emerged widespread an<J contro- 
versial innovations that later became familiar aspects of .the 
sphool. * k 

Familiarity breeds more than contemf)t. It als'o undermines 
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one's historical sensitivity. .As Bernard Bailyn wrote, the his- 
toriam's grefitest challenge' is to recognize that the past is ;*not 
incidentally but essentia^.ly different from the present" and that 
the paths to the .present .were often windin(|, unpredictable,' an<J 
* filled with iir^e<Jiments . Few people in 1890 could have sketched 
the exact contours of urban education thirty years later, even 
though the central characteristics, of twentieth century educa- 
tion slowly emerged aia^ the conflicts and debates of the Pro- 
gressive era. It was a seminal period in the history of social 
^servide reform, amd^yet refonn'was never the simple (infoldiijg 
of some compr.ehensive" plan to remake the world of schooling. To 
impose clarity and design where none existed is to deny the com- 
plexity of human action and distbrt t^e lives of a generation cff 
men, women, and children. 

EducatioVial reform was the product of community consensus and 
conflict on tl\e in^rtamce of schooling and the nature of social 
change Every American city possessed, its own particular reform 
posture, its pwn blend of tinique persolttriities and dotrtinant indi- 
viduals. All cities had community Xfroups th^t agreed on tJje 
desirability of "reforming" the schools and. yet strenuously dis-' 
agreed on how this should be achieved. One thing was clear, 
beyond ^11 the divisions among individuals that surfaced: the 
st4te, not the family, would becomin a more powerful source of ^ 
social welfare. Whether Socialist '.or n9n-Socialist, club womem 
or, unibn leader, reformers asked how rather .than whether the 
stiite, should intervene in children's lives. '-As the schools 
assumed new responsibilities, they increasingly grew in social 
significance and nurtured rising expectations among tax payers 
#iind community leaders. 

Hence it is not surprising that by the 192ds Arierica's urbaj 
school system -seemed ftindameritally unlike its? formertself. The 
schools h^d not only expanded in size but also in th^complfixity 
of services they offered to local communities. M^my schools, for 
example,' inaugurated programs to improve childrea*s health. Med- 
ical inspectors, nurses, and dentists 'were added to the school 
staff, and the adoption of school breakfasts and lunches. cons ti- 
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tuted another break from the past, • Another private responsibil- 
ity — children's recreation and summer activities — also became • , 
part of public regulation and scrutiny, 3y the turn of the . 
century, local cities witnessed .a full-blown movement for muni- 
cipally funded vacation schools* and school playgrounds. And 
then, in a popular movement *that seemed to harkenr back to the 
days of the rural district sqhool, activist citizens from all 
Walks of life pressured school officials for soqial centers, to 
help make the nei'ghtprhc- 'school the nucleus of neighborhood' 
life and social cind intellectual stimulation for young and old. 

To follow the sometimes tortuous, uncert'ain path of social 
service re'form require? Ihe reconstruction of the largeo: move-: - ^ 
ment3 for educational change that reoriented mass instruction ^ 
duxTi-ng the Progressive era. For the history of educational 
innovation and expansion is inexplicable apart from the Context 
of the times ani ti3)ie renewed contemporaxy faith in the powers of 
schooling. In botii theory and practice, urban, schooling and 
youth policy ctvanged rapidly during thi"? period. Juvenile courts, 
for example, challenged^ t^e legitimacy of older., responses to ' 
criminality and behaviorial' deviance among youyi. Similarly, as 

4 

thoijsands of iirarigrant and native-born poor .clamored for more 
secondary instructionr leading policy makers altered the high 
sqhoo»l "curriculum, retaining the academic and, collegiate 'segments 
as elite preserves, Vocaticfhal pressures fragmented the curriculum 
as well as the social life of 'the common school, and it rested on 
alleged -scientific advance as well as soci^pil prejudice, Guidemce 
counselors employed I,Q, tests to place students in junior high 
school programs and thereby presumably fi,t students into appro- ^ 
priate academic slots. 

Few aspects of urban schooling rem'^ined untouched during the'- 
Progressive period* Despite John* Dewey's efforts of cours'e, most ^ 
classroom instruction remained traditional; teache^ mostly dis- / 
oenMd information and maintained order while children memorized 
th^ir lessons and recited them^^ exchange for a. grade* Authority ^ 
amd reg'ioaentation stayed 'constant, inciieed flourished, in a new 
educational environment. Armed with a battery of charts, diagrams, 
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and achievement scores, .guidance officers determined >?hich groups 
and classes of students shared particulaf^classrooms. Besides 
such chaAges in bureaucratic procedures, the very character of . 
formal school governance altered dramatically during the early 

* twentieth century • TTie elimination of ward representation on' 
school board§..^^fliaermined neighborhood localism and enhanced the 
leadership potential of cosmopolitan urban elites: prof es:^ionals 
businessmen, manufacturers, elite women, and college professors 
and admojiistijators. . These individuals- increased the power of 
superintendents (themselves schooled in the values of efficiency, 
scientific management, and Protestantism), and intensified con- 
flict over school/^licy in local commqnities • 

Social change was therefore an unmistakable feature of urban 
education in^ tlie early twentiet^i century. Whether one emphasizes 
the rise of curricular innovations, social service programs, or 
the nature of school governance, a large number of significant 
changes altered the character of schooling for millions of 
Americans. No one disputes the long range importance of "Progres* 
sive" reforms,, but historians differ widely in assessing their 

'origirt^ and meaning. , For liberal scholars like Lawrence Cremin, 
for example, social service reform was part of the larger "trans- 
fohnation of the school," a process of democratic and humane out- 
poxoring of- reform sentiment in behalf of disadvantaged Americans, 
To radical revisionists' like Paul Violas, the character of . . 
feforms like playgrounds and Itinches demonstrated that so-called, 
altruistic refomiers only'wante^ to oppress and control the 
children of working people. In between these perspectives, 
readers can find a wide r^nge of interpretation^ on the meaning 

•and importaf^e of various educational reforms during the Progi*es- 

sive era. -Just as liberals have b^eri criticized for their opti- 

' * - • * 

mistic pronouncements on the relationship of schoolimg and human 

progress, so too ave the revisionists been criticized for their 

sometimes simpliSwi^, social control oriented models of political 

change and educationtQ policy.. ,> 

This history of tne introduction of social services in school 

at the turn of the century rejects the^^-liberal position ^hat 
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educational change invariaUDly produces hiiinane results: clearly 
the origins and effects ^of ahy reform are more complex and am- 
biguous than that. At the scune time, many recent histories 
based on social oontrol theories alsQ over-simplify -the past. 
They o^ten do so\y focusing on the ideas and actions of elites/ 
by excluding detailed examination^ of outcast groups, and there- 
fore by ignoring the d^lecti^al nature of social change. 

^ This etudy dea^ with the ideks, actions, and importance 
♦ of the many men and women who participated in educational ref^m 
movements in urban education between >184u and 1920. Most of^ the 
study involves the most signifiidant years of the history of 
social service^reform, the period separating the depression of 
1893'- and the Palmer raids of™ World War l.w Focusing on four 
different cities, it evaluates the influence of .some well-known 
social and educational reformers as well as mor^ obscure indi- 
viduals, people whose thoughts were generally recorded only in 
occasional newspaper reports, minute books of voluntary assoc- 
iations, and petitions to local school boards. ^ ^ ^ 

Uncovering the process by which urban /chool systegis assumed 
additional social 'Junctions during the Pro^essive era is my 
principal concarn. By studying innovation in. different environ- 
ments, I have tried/^ identify hOw different political tradi- 
tions, etrjiic mixes, bureaucratic scho61 .arrangements , and indus- 
trial settings contributed to the shape, of nev service prograims 
in different communities.. Vfliile looking for answeVs ^in different 
environments, I still have asked basJ^cally the same questions:- 
Why was there such an upsurge of interest in school reform by rhe 
turn of the century? Speci^icalliy , which social groups and 
community organizations lobbied for which changes? How fundamen- 
tally- di ff e r ent was the chara ter of ur^>an education in 1920, 
compared, to" tfiree decades before? In particular, hov widespread 
were various services -that expanded the social role of public 
schooling, how willingly (and readily) did parents and children^ 
utilize these services, and what differe'hce did thev maike inx 
their lives? ^ ^ / , 

Searching for the origins of social welfare programs in 
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urban education in the e^rly twentieth century ♦requires discovering 
how social change occurs and oiltimately affects institutions and * 
their clientele. More than anything ej^e, this involves explain- 
ing why so many .diverse voluntary groups — women's organizations , 
parent associations r labor unions^ Social Gospelers, and Populist 
and Socialift parties — once played such a seminal role in school 
innovation. Most histories of urban Progressivism still give 
considerable attention to the perspectives and actions of school 
board members/ superintendents, and other educational elites* One 
cannot underestimate the importance of the^?" individuals, but 
school innovation was a dynamic, interactive enterprise involving 
divers* and varied community groups. The extant records of th® 
era that shed light on social change in education-'-whether trade 

union and Socialist newspapers^ or school documents or the manu-^ ' 

I'' 

script collections of urban activists — rfeveal that reform was a'^ 
very complicated phenomenon, • Ideas on school reform burst forth 
from every conceivable corner of the community during the Progres-** 
si^^^era. Even though every idea did not- receive full attefntion 
or public approval, reform in its many expressions was more .than 
simply a triumph cf imposing elites or a victory by "t;he people." 
Urban school" reform in the* Progressive era was an intricate 

^procf js of accommodation be^tween different community orgcinizations 
and school leaders.' Progressive reform did not simply flow dcwn- 
ward from civ.ic elites to the public, or outwcird from the schools 
to the community ► Neither did it simply spring forth from iDelo:^. 
In Certain areas* of innovation-/ the schools led the cause of 
reform, This clearly occurred/ for exainpj.e, in the dissemination 
and use of achievement and intelligence ^sts , which were 'formu- 
lated and perfected by school administrators and educator^' and 
gave "scientific" legitimacy to ability grouping, tracking, and 
reforms like the junior high school. In these and other areas, 
local citizens responded to the actions of the schools. Yet, in 
other spheres of reform* school leaders often lagged behind 
vpluntary and lay groups agitating for change. Numerous service 
innovatiorife like playgrounds, social centers, and penr.y lunches, 

a for example, were initiated first by people outside of the school 
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system, men- and wo^\en who were r^t formally trained educators 
but who nevertheless pressured a^ficials for changes in school 
policy. * . ' 

Local community groups were vital elements in the history of 
social service reform and social change* generally in the Progres- 
sive 'era. Some voluntary associations had a diverse membershi"^ 
and eclectic interests? others had a narrower • social base' and 
confined outlook.' At any rate, educational change cannot be 
completely understood without examining the composition and 
activities of groups like women's ciubs, labor unions, radical" 
political associations, parent-teacher associations, and other • 
organizations that shaped public policy'. " Since social change 
in education in the Progressive era was often championed by 
these groups/ their histories are central and not j:^;^:i^ntal 
aspects of^the history of educational transfiguration, Whetfher 
organizations were comprised of liberal reformers or urban rad- 
icals, local Progressives^ viewed schooling as a leading instru- 
ment for social improvement. Since, their visions of how to 
improve socTety often differed enormously^ it guaranteed that 
conflict in many different -forms characterized urban educational 
policy making in the early 'twentieth century. 

Turn-of-the-century reformers who had diametrically opposed 
political and ideofl-ogical perspectives — like radical Socialists 
and business efficiency -advocates — often endorsed the saxe school 
innovations. Their reasons for doing so, o'f course, differed 
enormca^isly, negating the quick assumption that everyone who 
endorsed the setme program had identical intentions and motiva- 
tions-r . To cite a single example illuminciting this issue. Social- 
ists were often the first, organized body in Europe and the United 
St' ^es to endorse state funded f^eals for school children. American 
Socialists, like their counterparts abroad, endorsed school lun- 
-iches to help compensate poor children forHhe unequal distributibn 
cf wealth caused by capitalism; it was a matter of social justice. 

Efficiency refonnprs, on the other hand, viewed ^he samev programs ' 

\ ' ' * ' V ^ 

as ft fonn of capital investment, ^ way to build healthier and 

stronger citizens to defend' and support the existing svsten. Which 
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, perspective predominated in ^the creatxLon of innovations? Did 
new programs like 'social centers or health servrces fulfill the ^ 
neecfe of one ideological interest group but not another? To 
what degree did innovations actually function as competing reform 
groups intended? ^ * ' 

One strategy in assessing the origins, implementation, and 
significance of social service and Progressive school reforms 
is the use of detailed case studies of the "grass roots." Tradi- 
tionally, t;he leading historians of American educa,tion have in- 
vestigated schooling in a single geographical region: the North- 
east. Currently the most influential urban educational histories, 
foi? example^, examine Boston and New York, Moreover, the most 
significant comparative and state l^vel studies of schooling are 
on Massachusetts. Long an innovator in educational development, 
the Northeast has properly had its full share of attention in 
shaping the history of American schooling.- But because of this, 
large deficienc' ^s exist in our understanding of education, and 
social change in the Midwest, the South, and especially the Far 
West.^ 

My rationale in writing a multi-case history of significant 
school innovati is in^^the Progressive era beyond just the East 
Coast is two-fold. In the first^place, single case studies can 
sometimes reorient historical researchT^^'-Mo^e often, they rtin 
the risk of becoming isolated from larger historlogi^phical con- 
cerns and of generalizing widely on the basis of limited evidence. 
More cooqprehensive histories that cover a lairge number cities, 
on the other hamd, have tended to overlook regional differences, 
have downplayed educational diversity, and have insufficiently 
rooted local change in its immediate political and social context, 
•niis study hopefully offers a wider basis for generalization, 
since it explores more than one city and ranges outside of the 
urban Northeast, it simultaneously tries to situate local changes 
in the context of immediate as well as national developments. 

The citids-^asic to this study are Rochester, ^^ew York; 
Toledo, Chio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Kansas City, Missouri. 
These cities had their own distinctive political, economic, and 



• social, chau^cter, I'hey al^o generated an enormous volume of 
relevant historical documents that provide the foundations to 
study nationally felt, social changes in an in-depth and system- 
atic way. Without driving the issue of historical "uniqueness" 
to an extreme, I hope to draw* out both the unusual and»repre- * 
sentative features of these particular cities in the history of 
Progressive school refoi^m. Choosing urban areas of different 
sizes, ethnic mixes, and political ^raditions help illuminate 
those factors that promoted the sudc^ss'or failure of particulau: 
reforms. Too often even today national palicy makers presume 
that diverse urban areas can be serviced by uniform social pro- 
grams • ^ 

Rochester, New York, has a prominent place in the history 

of Progressive era schodl reform, particularly in the area of. 

i 

social services. Rochester was the leading American cityMn 
the promotion of social center's, a popular innovation that many 
civic groups championed thr<Aighout th^ na^on, Rochester's 
reputation flourished becau&e of \he Activities and influenc^ 
of Edward J. Ward, the so-called*^'^«rCTTLer of the social center 
movement. -Ward became a national leader in social service 
expansion. Through his well publicized conflicts wi«th local 
wa^d bosses, who vigorously opposed the social centers, Wa^rd 
turned the national social center spotlight on his^ adopted city. 
In many r** "'^s, Rochester is uniquely suited to^the study of 
social >e innovations. Its reform leadership formed close 

bonds with civic activists in mamy cities. When the Socialist 
party assumed power^in Milwaukee in 19X0, for example, .p2u:ty 
fe^leaders hired Ward as an advisor in social center development, 
,atid one of Ward's associates later operated Milwaukee's Socialist 
Sunday Schools. 

\ Toledo, Ohio's significance during the Progressive era rested, 
on fundamentally different grounds. Throughout the Progressive 
era, '^Toledo attracted national attention because of its famous 
mayors: the charismatic Samuel M. "Golden Rule' Jones (1897- 
1904), and his close friend and successor. Brand Whitlock (1905- 
1913). To contemporaries and later historians, both men symbolized 
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a gf ass-roots expression of "social justice" in the* early twen- 
tieth century. Indeed, Golden Rule Clubs formed across the 
^ country after Jones popuXaurized his. vJ 3ws on brotherly love and 
the Social Gospel. Jones and whitlock pres;^d for many new ? 
social services i'h the schools, following and often furthering 
movements initiated by labor groups, women's clubs, and P\T.A.'s 
in child welfare reforms such ^s social centers, playgrounds, 
ard penny lunches. After Jones* deatn in 1904, whi*tlock became 
the acknowledged leader of the local Independent Movement, a 
third party eftort that was central to, Toledo politics until 
1913. While the Republican gart-y doi::tinated in Rochester Except 
for occasional challenges from upstart^Socialists and liberal 
Good Government reformers), a ^vigorous variety of third party 
activism prospered in Toledo throughout the Progressive era. 

Milwaukee provides another attractive city to study social 
change in the schools. Just as the attempts of Jones smd Wbit- 
lock tb establish a city of ^ brotherly love brought Toledo its 
share of attention, so too did the activities of organized labor 
and the Socialise, party make Milwaukee distinctive throughout 
the Progressive era. Like Toledo, Milwaoikee had a large immi- 
grant population. More than thWt, the Social Democratic Party, 
whose strength rested primarilyVbn the. local trade unions, cap- 
tured the city administration in IflO.- marking the first time 
that Socialists succeeded politically in a large American city. 
Compared to Toledo and Rochester, Milwaukee had a highly politi- 
cized and militant trade union movement. Formally aligned with 
the Socialist party, the trade unions agitated for many educa- 
tional innovations and social service reforms. By electing their 
own members to the sdH^ol board and coopterating wj.th other civic 
groups, they beceune a remaricable and -consistent force for reform 
raurely found in American cities during these years. 

Compared to the* political traditions and refbrm impulses in 
Rochester, Toledo, a^nd Milwaukee, Kansas City provides still 
another important setting for examining the history of schopl 
services. Unlike Milwa»ikee and Toledp, an entrenched two-party 
system firmly ruled the city^and was never effectively challenged 
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iby any coalition of third-party dissidents. Even more so than 
(in Rochester, the major political parties both reigned and ruled. - * 
Largely comprised of native-born citizens, the cijtt lacked the 
ethnic cast of most Midwestern or Eastern cities,'^ It therefore 
' offers a unique opportunity tp determine how a different popula- 
tion basxi influenced the shape of school policy, Kansas Ci ty ' sC^^v-^^- 
educational history* also directly contrasts with t\\ese other 
thrfee cities because its school board was already* small and 
centraK-zed by the 1870s, It^^nderwent administrative' central- 
ization much earlier than most cities, producing a network of* 
; educational control unlike the systems found in nineteenth- 
centurv Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee, 

In all of these cities as i]. much of the urban nation, * 
.educational innovation became an integrar facet of Progressive 
reform. A wide range of indivic' iais turned to the schools as a 
possible sburce, of human' betterment • In many respects educa- 
tional innovation reflected the rise of a new social spirit in 
the 1890s and a widespread belief that the urban school shoi^d 
^ . be a seminal force in the education and socialization of young 

people. Because of the school's perceived importance, men and 
women with rrany different pol itical orientations sometimes com- 
peted 4nd sometimes cooperated to realize their visions Of 
y ^ eduoationai and social in$>rovement. School policy, the final 

product of community agitation, reflected pervasive and highly 
visible social conflicts which were themselves rooted in the 
class, ethnic, r^ial, atnd ideological differences separating* 
school officials and competing voluntary interest groups, 
ifepefully. a detailed analysis of the piocess bf decision-making 
.in multi-urban settings illuminates the nature of these conflicts 
and xeveals how they were expressed as policy in an era of educa- 
tional reform.. 
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"In this country, to a more just sens^^lkna for a higher pur- 
pose than in any other, the^ youth are the pro^rty of the State, 
Charles W, Hill, the perennial President of the Toledo school 
.board, was rarely equivocal, and local newspaper reporters in 
1855 eagerly reprinted such quotable statements. The twin be- 
lief that schooling was organized benevolence and that children 
were state property was never universally accef>ted in antebellum 
America". But i^ prevailed in the minds of those' whose opinions 
mattered: Whig politicians and school reformers like Hill. 
Through their efforts the state actively intervened in schooling, 
drawing more and more chilrlr^sn witriin its purview. By the mid- 
nineteenth oentury, the nation witnessed the proliferation of local 
and state ini^titutions affecting the education, socialization, and 
control of youth: hpuses of refuge, orphan asylums and, except 

for groups like the American Indians and Southern^ black slaves, 

2 

2m expanding network of free, publicly financed schools. If 
youth were not the property of the state, they were increasingly 
one of its special concerns. . • * 

The state did not by and larg > force children to attend schools 
ip the nineteenth century. Local educational agencies, representing 
a vast, decentralized system of schooling acros^the nation, lacked 
£ if f icient means tb compel attendance, though they admittedly sha-r 
ped patterns of administrative control, pedagogical methods, and 
the curriculum. School enrollments ^o§e draunatically in the cen- 
tury after the American Revolution, amJl^umerous Anierricans by the 
time of the Civil Waif b>alieved tKat education offered the best 
means for alleviating social distress and unifying the nation. 
*'In the aJasence of effective state power to compel attendance/' 
writes David B. Tyapk, ^**^is was mostly a voluntary social move- 
ment, the laurgest instance of decentralized institution-building 

3 

in Americaui history." To prominent school reformers — those who 
would direct the course of educational innovation in local areas- 
public schooling was a grand social invention^ representing the 
best interests of the state. ^J^f^^i^e Charles W. Hill typically 
applauded the rise of state intervention in children's lives, 
acting as if "the state" and its evolving educational institutions 
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represented everyone's interests. in fact, early urban school 
reform, like evary o^er form of (jovernm'- ^tal act^ion in the 
nineteenth cent\iry, was an expression of the particular class 
and social inlferasts of the leading /ivic reformers in places 
like Rochester, tcledo, Mj.lwaukee, and Kansas City. 

When various community organizations in local cities pressed 
for a wide range of Progressive social reforms in the 1890s > they 
encountered a school system and supporting political network 
fifty years in the making* The men and women who fonned the 
backbone of grass-roots refcTrm faced a world of established cus- 
toms and i)jj^stitutional arrang^ements . An^ s^udy of turn-of-the- 
century school reform-^which once again addressed fundamental 
questions of the state's role in children's welfare vis-a-vis 
the family — must therefore necessarily begin in the antebellum 
period* Only by following the social and intellectual <etfntours 

f early school reform can 9ne appreciate the new ground that was 
broken during the Progressive era, when the public schoofs assumec? 
greater control over ^the medical, ^recreational, and general social 
welfare of young people. To coit5)rehend why so many competing 
interests would struggle for mastery in the schools requires a , 
recognition of the class and ideological dimensions' of the his- 
tory of the common school. 

Nineteenth century school reformers were hardly the advance 
guard of the modern welfare state, and thev |hould not be placed 
in this light. There was never any simple linear progression 
between past and present. Neverthelesri, the leading antebellum 
school reformers in America's cities definitely involved the state 
\n educational development in novel ways by extending and oxp^ding 
its power* In that sense they constituted a link between past and 
present, for they set important precedents for even farther state 
intervenuion in children's welfare* Nineteenth- century school 
reformers ijxtended the reach of colonial statutory precedents on 
the state's right to educate children and<^ the more general notion 
of p&rens patriae , the state's role as parent to the chilvl^,^ 
Jtost importantly, the creation or expansive school systems nat- 
ionally testified to the heightened responsibility of local school 
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^ agencies and, correspondingly, to the declining significance of 
the ramily in education, -Popular conceptions of the relationship 

/ of the s^tate to public welfare altegred noticeably in response to 
widesspread social changes in the antebellum y'ears as w^l as in ' 
the Progressive era. Like all forms of ' governmental activity, . 
educational policy emerged out of the struggles of those"^ who 
held contrasting visions of education and the larger social 
order* ' . *^ 
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Our* teachers often' deeply feel thd need 
of moral support in their arduous cind 
perplexing labors. They need the syiiipathy 
of parents in frequently doing a work that 
belongs tp the family and fireside. They 
have to contend with vices that have had 
their origin in the hovel and street; and 

to make a ySuth love virtue and hate 
vi<;e, learn habits of industry and hate 
idleness, whose course of training has 
all been the reverse of thi^— is the 
difficult task we demand of the teach<ar, 

Milwaukee Board of Education, 1861 
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In the Spring of 1854. a ship^ chugged across Lake Erie with 
precious cargo for the citizens of Toledo, Although th6 town 
founders predicted that the city woy^^e an international 
^fcrossroads for trade, industry, and culture, the Propel^^c^^ole^o 
'did not convey jasmine and lace or evea glittering metals. Instead, I 
the Toledo Blade,, announced the arrival of something far more useful 
to this bustling conrnmnity: a <1,300 pound schoolhouse bell. The 
bell was soon placed in the tower of Toledo's expensive new high 
school along side a brass Town Clock, "which will strike the hours 
upon this ponderous bell, and announce the time to the inhabitants 
of the city and for miles -^iround it,*"^ With each -dial spanning a 
^ diameter of se^en feet, the clocA became the capstone of the new \ 
school system, now less than a decade old, . The schoc^l board 
N^pointed a "Keeper of the TowT?*Clc^k" who later received extra 
compensation, as the Secretary of the board of education recorded 
in his minute book, "for keepint, . . , all School Clocks in order , " ^, 
With its usual flair for boosterism, the Blade saw in thes4 events 
the unfolding of a new civilization; here were indisputable symbols 
of progress ^.nd improvement. And. no institution would contribute 
more to the coming of this society than the local neighborhood 
school. 

i The preoccupation with jclocks, whistifes, and bells as public 
regulators of daily living /Jas striking throughout the nineteenth 
century. Children in Tol<^do as elsewhere began and ended their 
school days with bells; if their j^arents were factory workers, they 
too understood the significamce of morning and evening whistles. 
That clocks ticked incassantly in neighborhood school^ marked the 
triumph of the values of thQse who led the movement for early 
school reform. For the men of affairs who laid* the grotindwork for 
the nation's urban school systems actively promoted many commercial 
and philanthropic projects: canals, plank roads,' railroads, libraries, 
lyceums, amd, when time allowed, -public schools. In many respects 
the schools were one of the ^roost difficult challenges confronting * 
these builders of a new social order. There was considerable 
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popular allegiance to the**district system, whiqh-gave parents 'a ^ 
strong voice in school affairs, and the majority of taxpayers^ ' 
and parents saw little need for change.- But from the perspec- ' <^ 
tives of new community leaders, that only meant that there would 
« be more editorials to write, more meetings to attend, more frequent 
memorials to draft for the state legislature T les.t the chil^en , 
the community be condemned to a*life of ignorance and immorality. 

Between the 1840s and the 1860s, aggressive community' leaders 
in Roch^ter, Toledo, Milwaukee, and then Kansas City more actively * 
involved their municipalities in educational development. Systems 
of schools emerged on the urban frontier. Unlike a forthcoming 
'genei:^tion of Progressives, however, these leaders di^ not believe" 
that local government (or government at any level) should normally 
establish programs that, say, went beyond basic.instruction and 
catered t^o -the health or. recreational needs of young people. . , 

However much the powers of the neighborhcfed school ii> producing 
virtuous citizens were extolled inj)rivate correspondence and ^ 
public addresses, its actual scope was narrow compared to the « 
future • However much school reformers both in the antebellijn and' 
^r<^gressive eras, for example, stereotyped the poor and foreign 
born as dirty, unkempt, and unhealthy— somehow physically unfit 
^or the common schools — the Progressives alone had' the legal and 
public sanctions^ to ameliorate these dilemmas through social service 
programs. And yet the antebellum reformers had set new educational 
wheels in motion; propelling the state forward as a more powerful^ 
^orce in thfe education and socialization of youth • 

Despite the claims of many local historians, the school systems 
that emerged in antebellum Rochester, iblfedo, Milwaukee ,* and Kansas 
^City were not the result of some movement for American "democracy." 
Put simply, school reformers were intensivg, energetic, and acquisi- 
tive individuals who had broad visions of commercial and later 
industrial empire. Th^ir biographers, usually close friends, 
apfroyingly called them "capitalists." The characterization fits 
the subjects well. Endorsing .tJ'*e principle of state "intervention 
in schooling and in the political economy, local school reformers 
were usually Whigs amd almost always town boosters as 'they fought 
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for tax-supported systems of education."^ They continually cajoled 
contented? parents and suspicious taxpayers, urging support for 
their righteous cause. Despite these efforts, thXolain people * 
or local mechanics^ never rose up to demand new systems of state- 
supported education for their childreh- Instead, elite members * 
of the. professional, economic, and social' classes controlled the : * 
timing and pace of educational innovation,^ 

Newspaper men in city after city boosted the x:ause of school 
reform. and so-ial transfprmation. They welded programs of state 
intervention in schooling with dynamic schemes of internal 
economic improvement, shaping as well as re^flecting the desires 

an emerging civic elite. Personalities differed somewhat from 
placet to place and Democrats .often aided the effort, but everyone 
held buoyant visions. of the future of school and, society, Henry 
0*Rei,lly, an Irish immigrant who edited Rochester's first news- 
paper 1826, exemplified the spirit of urban boosterism. Most 
^notabiy, he pressed for numerous economic and civic improvements 
frpm th^e expansion of the nearby Erie Canal to the Replacement of 
district schooling with a comprehensive and centralized system of 
eaucation. This editor, banker, and later inventor agitated for 
many of ^he citizens' meetings which considered the establishment 
of a schobl "board in the early 1840s,, when Rochester's population 
already surpassed twenty thousand. Like many conteit5)orvies, * 
O'i^eilly fi^ared that vice, crime, and sedition would proliferate 
without sy*^tematic efforts to combat them. 

In Tdliedo, the Whig and later Republican Blade , founded as a 
tri-weekly' in 1847, similarly agitated for a full system of public 
improvem^ty. One favorite idea was the linkage of the PTM^ash 
Canal in.thA hinterland with the Erie Canal to the East through 
the shipping\ lanes of the Great Lakes. Hosmer Graham, the Blade 's 
editor, chara^cteristically wrote that "in this age of improvements, 
thii great, ahd all in^ortamt subject of educating the whole people , 
the masses, snould not be lost sight of nor neglected." For although 
his city still^ possessed fewer than four thousand inhabitants, he V 
realized that d^anals and the iron bands' of ^he railroads would soon 
integratte enter^prising communities into national marl^tts. And 
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certainly the nation* 9- expansive plans of "Internal Improvement" 

6 

seetaed incomplete without a corresponding network of education, •* 

; 

The rise of urban school systems ^as largely* the reeult of 

the activities of these advocates ot internal economic and social 

development. Already by the 1820s Rochester was 'heralded not as 

the next Syracuse or Utica* But as the future Pirtsbuj^h of ^ , , ' 

Cincinnati. Toledo's boosters similarly hoped that sound business 

• » * - ^ 

leadership wou:^d transform the aurea's "high, isolated banlcs of clay, 

and muddy, busty ravines" into the nucleus of a "la^ge commercial 

city." Lofty expansionist dreams, based primarily on economic'. . " 

developments prevailed in every aspiring, metropolis . Th^ Democratic 

press of different cities gloried in t^he* coming of the American 

ii.:perium, but Whigs in particular set the ideology of social and^ 

economic expansion into full motion. The Milwaukee Sentinel, for 

example , assuret} its small community in 1845 that the area was * 

"destined to be the chief commerqial and manufacturing city of 

8 ^ 
thi» WESTERN EMPIRE." Like Henry; O'Reiily, his Rochester counter- ^ 

V - j 

part, Bufus King of the Sentinel vfas an early member of the local 
school board and an avid promoter , amd civic booster; King was also 
Milwaukee's fir^t school superintendent. A member of the Wisconsin 

Constitutional Convention in 1847, he enjoyed state-wide political 

9 

influence and became a regent of the University of Wisconsin. 

t)ecades after urban school systems began in New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, Robert T. Van Hoirn's inspirational editorials for 
Kansas City's Whig and later Republican newspapers made all of 
these men seem like amateur^. That the, "city" had c^roximately - 
four thousand residents in 1860 mattered little. By mid-decade ^ 
Van Horn aild the community busirvess leaders that lured him to the 
bend of the Missouri River were ' trumpeting the virtues of their 
promised land. An itinerant printer with an undistinguished past, 
the editor was well suited to become one of the West's leading 
''civic prcanot^rs and champions of schooling. He worked as a young 
man on the Erie Canal, where he learned of internal improvement 
first hand. Soon after Van Horn rightly predicted th.it the nation 
was on the brink of vast commercial expansion. 
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Like the famous William Gilpin.-of Independence, Van Horn 
labored to dispel -the cqmm6n characterization dt the «/est as a. 
Great American Desert'. Instead, he gerfceived an American version 
of the Garden of Eden, one filled with national and international' 
Vmarkets supported by a vast" system of railroads crisscrossing his 

fjir city. But the American paradise required more than trains 
^ and banks, buyers and sellers. "Here will soon be the commercial 
center of a vast and energetic population, " van Horn acknowledged 
in the Kansas City Journal of commerce in 1869, "and it is proper 
that the means of education, scientific and Uterary, shiuld keep ' 
pace with th^progrfess of material wealth and advancement. "^° 
Education was the handmaiden of economic development, and' ^s a 
•result of his clear and bountiful vision, many historians of 
Kansas City naturally emphasize the remarkable influence of this 
famous booster on school reform. '^^ 

^ Boosters were not above^is representing the state of education 
in local communities, when it came to mass instruction, they 
condemnea district schooling and most forms of private initiative 
in education. In their. eyes, discrict schools were as ineffective, 
in educating the people as the pay schools, select schools, and. 
the itinerant school master. The whole method of educating children 
was too irregular, too informal, and too often subje'ct tp p'arental 
discretion: parents determined how, when, and whether their off- 
spring would be educated and schooled. Too much.. seemed left to 
chance to those who equated parental choice with social chaos and 
disorder. Like every editor who prayed for metropolitan status. 
Van Horn complained in 1867 that Kansas City lagged behind other 
urban areas in educational progress. He even claimed that there 
were no schools in the city,' ignoring the existence of some district 
schools and a variety of private institutions. Nevertheless, Van Horn 
warned that children languished in an atmosphere of vice and ignorance: 
"We can furnish them billiards and whiskey, but we have no public 
schools. 

In Tol io, the superintendent of schools further claimed that 
before ^:entralizat:^n the "schoola were 'without form and void,' and 
the private schools were so private as scarcely to be known even by 
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the man who took the census; o~r^cr-fee-. found in the memory of *the 

oldesc inhabi tant, * "^^ Toledo must have had an incredibly inept 

census worker , and lack of evidence made the superintendent's 

position '^^^i'-hout substance arjd void.* Still, editors repeatedly 

emphasiijed that internal improvement plans would be undermined 

unless parents abandoned the existing educational arrangements. 

But parents seemed lethargic and resistant to change; they refused 

to be delivered from the burdens of controlling their children's 

education. Naturcilly perverse, they looked to the past, instead 

of the future. And so newspaper writers in city after city called 

for "citizens' meetings" to rall> people behind a more centralized 

and directed system of education, in line with the march of 

comrercial and economic progress. These meetings testify to the 

elite origins of mass education. , 

Historians of these four citie* have de,scribed the men^^o 

lobbied for centralized schooling in many ways: they were "civic 

14 

minded" elites f "public minded" citizens, amr urban statesmen. 
Perhaps they were all of these, Contempo: ries, however, more 
accurately described them^^as "men of affairs," a literal phrase 
signifying one*"s membership in s select economic or social group 
that shaped general urban development. Citizens' meetings which 
promoted the estaiblishment of school systems were not attended by 
a cross-section of the community, but by emerging or newly-estab- 
lished community leaders. These men were dominant civic leaders 
active in all spheres of urban politics, and they certainly were 
unrepresentative of t3ie lower classes. Blake McKelvey, for example, 
has demonstrate^'i tJifii^ Henry O'Reilly and other enterprising commercial^ 
(and professional intercsts led the march against tJie district system 
in Rochester. I. F. Mack, a prominent Whig and custom miller in a 
city whose, orosperity considerably rested on flour production and 
trade # served as the city's first school superintendent in the 
early 1840s, testifyin-, to the connections between commercial 
development and educational change, however much the local Working- 
man '< Advocate encouraged the working classes to pay more attention 

to their children's formal education, there is no evidence that they 

15 

initiated early school reform. 
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In Toledo, the citizens responsible for ^chool reform in the 
1840s were also highly select individuals- Prominent among them 
w^is Charles W. Hill, a Whig politician, ' " unk^road promoter, 
attorney, and City Clerk in the 1830s who subsequently served as 
the President of. the school board for decades, [^Another Whig and 
advocate of state intervention in education, Daniel Swift* was 
locally renowned as the contractor behind area canal construction. 
Edward Bissell, who joined them in Tc{iedo's citizens' meetings, 
built the first mill in the city (still cabled the "Corn City" for > 
its corn processing, compared to Rochester's reputation as the 
"Flour City"); otherwise he was active in harbor improvements, 
railroad development, and land speculation, Dennison Steel, a 
Democrat until he joined the Republican remks in 1854, was an 
attorney, a commission, merchant, and a council member in the 1840s, 
besides having investments in lumbering and ship buiidi/ig. Along 

with other mercantile interests- these men were ^ the acknowledged 
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founders of Toledo's emerging School system. 

Similarly, civic elites concerned with comprehensive internal 
in^rovement Ikid the foundations of Milwaukee's schools. When 
school related meetings were organized by Rufus King and the Sentinel 
staff in 1845, Or, Lemuel W, Weeks toolif command of a movement that 
included the major professional and economic interests in the new 
city. Like King a Yankee by births Weeks was a promoter of improved 
harbors and railroad development, a pioneer merchant in the grain 
trade, and a real estate speculator. An admiring friend and 
biographer recalled that he was "fond of making money, and as fond . 
of spending it," and w^ "one of the mdst industrious men that ever 
lived in Milwaukee, "^^ The inner circle also included another 
Yankee, Increase Lapham, whose national reputation as a scientist.^' 
was Exceeded only by his local contributions as an urban booster. 
Lapham' s father was one of the contractors for the Erie Canal, and 
young Weeks subsequently becaune prominent in the construction of ^ 
Ohio's network of inland waterways in the 1830s, After his arrival 
in Milwaukee in 1836, he accumul^ed (Considerable property and 
prestige. The men who built the local schools wert not all native 
^.hoTJW- however! this famous city of immigrants also produced prominent 



'ethnic leaders as well, Moritz Schoeffler, the Democratic owner and 
editor of the first German newspaper in the city, the Wiskonsin- 
^Demokrat , and Richard Murphy, a leading" Irish politician, were also 
influential in f faming the early school laws througji these citizens' 
meetings. Whether foreign born or native, elite leaders overcaioe 
ptablic indifference and op{)osition and inaugurated a new educational 
order . 

Despite Milwaukee's later Socialist trade union reputation, 

local mechanics and laborers were not visible elements in the 

estabi'ishment of a unified system of schools in 1846, The age 

of regular trade union involvement in school reform in tliese cities ^ 

still lay in the future. Similarly, the architects of Kansas City's 

schools in the 1860s included the famous Van Horn, William Sheffield, 

a leading attorney and civic promoter, and some of the most influential 

bankers and merchants in this boom town. It is therefore unde^- 

standadDle that in 1869 Jonn Phillips, Kansas City's first school 

superintendent, specially thanked "our leading citizens" for their 
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help in advancing the cause of reform, . These men guided the pace 
of chaftge and tk|^hape of schooling in their new city. 

School superintendents, school board members, and other nine- 
teenth-century ediroators adopted the booster spirit as their own. 
They saw economic development as desirable and spoke of population 
growth and additional school buildings as enthusiastically as boards 
of commerce applauded an increase ir. ids; They publicized the 
positive connections between economic prosperity and educational 
growth, and never as an afte thought. President S, L, Rood of 
the Milwaukee board of education commonly noted in 1849 that a 
sound system of education attracted the "better class" of immigrants 
who ^uld stimulate commercial enterprise. Urging the construction 
of more school houses, he wrote: "To the question so often asked 
by persons upon their visit to our city, 'What is the state of 
education among you?' a more s^itisfactory answer must be given than* 

n^nov 
flourish,"' 

.president Cliarles^W, Hill of the Toledo school board echoed 
these sentiments in 1855? affirming the connections school promoter^ 



can^now be done, if we wish our city to continue to prosper and 
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perceived between educatiow and commercial prosperity . When his 
administration was attacked for mismanagement and for squandering 
tax dollars on palatial school buildings, he siir^ly responded that 
the school board "should be held responsible for a large per cent, 

of the increased popultition bro't to your town arid the enhanced 
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value of your town property," A-booster sheet for Kansas City 

argued in 1879 t. t families with school age children would love 

the area for its schools and commercial prospects: "Here you will 

find od scHools; and, at the same time, not be shut off from 

22 

business opportunities." Was it not true, accordi^ig to the 

Democratio Times , that Kansas City was "the queen and imperial 

mistress of the West**? Or, as J,WC, Karnes, one 'of the city's 

leading attorneys and a powerful school bocird member, asserted in 

his presidential address in 1880: "Every year is an improvement 

on the previous one. Our educational growth is keeping pace with 
.,23 

our commercial. 

School representatives, therefore, commonly equated rising 
school enrollments with regional economic development. Dyring the 
early years of these school systems — roughly between the 1840s and 
the 1880s for most of these cities — commerce and trade formed the 
linchpins of the local economies. The commercialization of agricul 
t^l;*e, along with the construction of canals and then railroads to 
transport goods and finished products to various markets, enabled 
local cities to exi>loit their unique geographical position • This 
fostered the growtii of am in.terde^fendent, national economy. Large- 
scale industrial ci»pitalist enterprise did not develop very rapidly 
untiJ, long after' these four school systems were already est2iblished 
Early school reform was not "the product of factory deve lop ^e nt but 
the result of agitation by mostly pre-industrial c^ommercial, 
professional, and civic elites whose successes laid the basis for 
later industrial expansion. By 188Q, however, manufacturing became 
increasingly integral to these local economies. By t^en Kansas 
Ci,ty already had $2.1 million invested in manufacturing establish- 
ments*, compared to $S,5 million for Toledo, $13,1 million for 
Rochester, and $18,7 million for Milwaukee. 
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The conservative a^.as of the urban elites who constructed 
these school systems are easily documented. * Proxring their ubiqui- 
tous claims that educating afid socializing the masses led to 
commercial advancement and economic growth is far more difficult. 
Certainly edupational boosters at the time .believed that schooling 
had positive social effects. The schools became a valuable way 
to inculcate social beliefs that supported political stability 
and the established order. The schools' were quite explicitly 
perceived as a handmaiden of economic growth and the best possible 
solution to the iimnorality of the* street and the problems of parents 
and children who needed discipline an^ uplift. The Kansas City 
Times simply restated the conventional wisdom in 1879 by asserting 
that ".the idea- is kept prominently 'in vi^w that .the object of the 

school is to prepare the children for the duties of citizenship, 

\ 25 

and to make them law abiding and wealth producing citizens." 

The establishment of a System of urban schools was one tangible 
accomplishment of mid-nineteenth century boosterism. The irregular, 
unpredictable, and unsystematic quality of education earlier was 
discredited, new formal governing structures were erected, and the 
idea of a single, tax-supported network of schooling gained political 
legitimacy.^ Yet history is not simply a tale of how dominant 
interests run roughshod over everything in their path; it is rather 
the product of the interaction between competing forces and ideas. 
A^thouglj they often acted from a less favored position 'of power than 
elite boosters, parents and children reacted against some of the 
dominant trends in the Gilded Age school and accordingly tried to 
shape institutions at l^^^.s't partially to their own personal and 
cultural ends. Their struggles are as much a part of the history 
of uabem education as those of wealthier citizens who more powerfully 
directed social transformation. 

Some parents, especially Catholics, preferred using their own 
meager funds to operate two systems of education rather than to submit 
CO the p'iblic schools. And it was easier to purchase a clock than to 
make everyone niarch to the school house door on time, easier to 
proclaim the need to inculcate virtue in youth than to be certain of 
success, easier to speak of rising' enrollments as unqualified human 




progress than to acknowledge that large numbers of parents 
children dissent^'d from* specif ic aspects of the new system. 
Beneath the outspokert boosterism of the school and community 
leaders lay the uneasy recognition that conflict was a potential 
and often daily occurrence in the neighborhood school- All this . 
proved that every dominant historical action provoked art opposite 
if not equally IxJwerful reaction. 

Hrban parents and their children were the, ma.ior impediments 
in the schoolmcJn' s quest for rationality and* clock-like order in 
the nineteenth' century. And'^?^ the schools by all indices of 
grpwth assumed greater social and educational significance. Children 
, spent more time in these tax-supported inctit\itions , and countless 
Americans celebrated the role of schooling in social reform and 
national development. The yawning gap between aspirations and 
^ reaflities soon checked this unbridled optimism: neither crime nor 
poverty disappeared, as school boosters promised, and piany parents 
rejected the notion that their children-were state property. Conflict 
between home and school became acute. If parents were the natural 
guardians of th^ir children, as so many people claimed, what right 
did che State have to interfere in family relations? How did one 
determine where parental responsibilities began and those of the . 
School teacher ended? Contemporauries invoked the legal concept of 
in loco parentis , which added to the power of the school but which 
never fully specified which rights teachers could' legally and 
reasonably appropriate from parents. 

In 187^^tne editor of the ©opulcir New England Journal of 
Education addressed this central issue like so jnany other writers 
in contemporaury educational journals. Arguing first that parents 
were indisputab^X thfs natural guardians of their children, he asserted . 
that they currently had neither "the capacity,' the time, nor the ^ 
appliances needed for the right education of the child.'' This was 
net unfortunate, however, since a well trained teacher was "the 
parent's delivejrance aS& the children's salvation." Few school 
leaders or civic boosters in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
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City challenged thib basic assumption oij the meaning of public ^ 
education. Peurents were repeatedly attacked as imir^ral, indifferei^, 
and a hindrance to the^^^f ection of local sdhool systems. Th^ir 
children eurriied at ^^^kool too late, too infrequently, too much in 
need of character training. Given the prevailing attitudes of thos^ 
who proclaimed the virtues of the clock and of- commercial progress, 
it is not surprising that numerous conflicts emerged between home 
and school in the pre- 1890s. 

^ Punctuality, discij^line, graded schooling, \^ifonn instruction, 
centralization, and moral training were integral ^aspects of early 
school reform. Their application nurtured ^eep antagonisms between 
the eme;:ging system and parents. This is not to suggest that parents 
and teachers engaged in daily batt^les over important pedagogicctl 
issues, for 'that was never the case. A wide Qulf nevertheless 
separated sch'ool promoters and certain educational clientele. In 
dozens of school reports , generated J.n these cities, superintendents, 
principals, an<J leadr.ng school' commissioners repeat^ly publicized 
the tremendous moral anS intellectual accomplishments of the schools, 
'in contrast to the failings of parents andr^^eir children. They 
devoted numerous paragraphs* to the children "of poverty and crime," 
to the "dangerous classes," and to -the "embryo mob or hoodlum element" 
ro2uai^g the city streets. In Ohio the imnigrant and native poor were 
maliqned for theii: alleged ignorance and immorality. **These ara the 
persons who are most likely to frequent the race-course, the circus 
and the grog-shop; who disturb toy^'^aV neighborhoods with their 
mxdnight yells; and who subsequently become thieves, pickpockets, 

incendiariesr or the ladders of mobs, and finally die in the gutter, 
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the almshouse or the prison." ,Nevr rtheless r educational leaders 

repeatedly claimed that children with "vicious habits" could be 

28 

redeemed through the |)6wer: pf schooling. 

Public school systems did not evolve without visible opposition 
and dissent* The schools in these four cities emerged a time • • 
when many parents and citizens were loyil to district schooling as 
w^ll as uncertain about the benefits of a city*»wide school board 
hxA gtfkded and unifc^nn education. The Toledo Blade comp}.ained in 
1849 tkat parents seemed either indifferent; or antagonistic toward 



^the Akron Law (1846), which provided for an elected board of educa- 
tion and a graded plan of schooling for many Ohio cities. .Home 
and school antagonisms were also registered in Rochester's early 

^schc^l reports, which described a residue of grumbling and complaint 

by the citizenry long after the district system was dismantled in ' 
30 

the 1840s, Whig editors in ^lilwaukee and Kansas City bluntly 
explained that in , this inhospitable atmosphere elite leaders had 
to take the ^lead in school reform. When the Sentinel staff dis- 
covered high adult illiteracy rates in 1845, the editor quietly 4r 
tlamed'them on public apathy. "What are the friends of education 
doing?" he asked. "Where are the schools wherein are to be educated 
the children and youth of Wisconsin?. .-.TJiere is a criminal apathy 
upon this subject. ""^^ Van Horn of Kansas City similarly complained 
a few years later tlftt "not one- twentieth [of the citizenry] have 
an int iligent idea of the condition of things, and not one-fiftieth 
can be induced* to attend any meeting.""^? 

Van Horn and his peerjs accurately described the lack of popular 
enthusiasm for their "citiWis' meetings" but nevertheless furthered 
the questionable positi^oj^jtJagij^piy school boosters possessed worthy 
ideas on education. Once schools ^were formed under the auspices of 
local elites, school boosters habitually treated legitimate pSrentaT 
concerns with the Mature of their children's educatioh as signs of 
meddling, interference, and ignorance. 'The likelihood of social 
and cultural conflict quickly accelerated. The annual ri^e in 
enrollment rates demonstrated that parents valued the education and' 
training their children received in school; however, they refused 
to toe the line on every issue or timidly withdraw frcm their 
children's education. A consensus on the value of education for 
children neve^ si>,'nified any consensus on the nature and content of 
school instruc-tion. Moreover, conflict was encouraged by the dependent 
status continually accorded tc parjents by the schools. Parents were ^ 
told to visit the schools, but only if they did soj cheerfully, without ' 
-malice, in full sup^t of whatever ttanspired in the Classroom? 
they were told tb have their children in place for the nine o'clock 
bell, even if that proved difficult; and more than anything else,, 
they were told to cooperate, not to join teachers as equal partners, 
kJt to cooperate. 
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Pleas for parentSfl cooperation filled school reports during 
the nineteenth century. Parents were supposed to "cheer and en- 
courage" the teacrters in their arduous labors? they were expected 
to demonstrate "an appreciative spirit/' and never to engage in 
"unkind criticism or ungenerous suspicion, ""^"^ Like April showers, 
parents were supposed to freshen and invigorate the atmosphere. 
Dark clouds always intruded, however, since apathy or conflict 
always seemed to predominate- '1. F. Mack, the Whig superintendent 
of Rochester's schools in the li840s, t;ypically asserted that "one 
of the most discouraging circumstances that has thus far existed... 
is the inertia of l>arents, or want of parental interest • ""^^ School 
officials continually complained that parents rarely . visited the 
teacher; , rather , "the child is sent away to receive an intellectual 

fashioning,' and the place where this is done, is rarely, if 'ever, 
35 

visited./' Rochester's school board President in 1862 angrily 
denounced the "criminal neglect and indifference of parents and 
^guardiaris in respect to the education of their children," In the 
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complaints, asserted that much of" its'^^'onerous 'and unpleasamt work" 
would be eliminated 'if parents took the time to visit their child- 
rjen's instructors. H 
Leading urban newspapers rallied behind the evolving school 
systems and demanded consensus between home and school. They con- 
tinually urged parents to visit the classroom, attend exhibitions," 
"and witness the annual recitations and exaunincrtions . The Toledo 
. Blade r however, stated in that the failure of parents to do 

so ''has been a' source of ni^^^tle discouragement to the Board of 
Education and^ the Teachers." Morale was so low that the leading 
pedagogues .publisheci a monthly magazine called The Teacher , expressly 

designed "to keep alive the interest of ojur citizens in the Schools, 
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and keep them reminded of their progress and ^condition. " The lead 

article in its ^irst Volume in 1854 denounced parenlrf^ for their fail- 
ure to visit teachers and children for their tardiness — a curious 
way to build public support but proof of the perceived absence of 
home and schSol amity. The common assertion that "**Pareflts should 
visit the schools' is trit6," wrote Toledo's school superintendent 
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in 1888. "Few of them do so. Muny of them hdve no personal 

acquaintance with the teacher wh? instructs their children and 

very often do not even know her name.*- Parents will study the 

credentials, the disposition, and capabilities of one who is to 

cook their food, keep their books, or manage the horses. Vhe 

soup might be spgiled, the accounts mixed, the 'horses ruined!""*^' 

For teachers tiley Vif ortunatety cared little. 

Numerous tales of parental apathy ^in school visitation and 

various descriptions of home and school ^antagonisms enliveT^dHthe 

sometimes dry school reports of the nineteenth 

revealed the everyday forms of conflict and suspicij^||j^rfat pft 

characterized home and school relations. Educational leaders^ 

continually underscored the' benevolent mission of the public schools 

and the baneful influence of meddling and muddle-headed parents. 

Meddlers ignored the elementary fact^rfiat teachers in parent-like 

fashion niade the schools like "a haWy home" and that ^e state 

was really as tender and caring as aiw loving mother or guardian. 

The assertion thaj^ schools weSe realltr homes and that the state 4* 

represented general parental interests was undoubtedly incorrect 

but expressed ^the domiriamt ideals of early school reform. Moreover, 

as a M^lwaukeean asserted in the local School Monthly , whether one 

accepted these arguments was imr^atierial, since "the^rfght of the 

state over the child is, in a measure, paramount to that of the 

' 41 • 

parent," no matter what objecting, parents believed • 

Educational reformers believed -that widespread parental apathy 
toward school visitation and other 'sources of conflict only provoked 
misunderstandings between home and school, a situation harmful to 
good schooling and all very .-needless.. When parents, and teachers 
remained tota^ strangers, two major problems were thought to result: 
children lied whenever tfiey were offered the chance, and parents 
condoned hon- attendance and tardiness for trivial r*easops. Rochester 
parents v;ere often accused of accepting uncritically the "garbled 
statements- of their children, and condemn[ing] the teacher unheard... 
Children are often roguish and lawyer-like in their stories; and 
parents, without investigation, decide upon ex parte testimony. In 
this way the child lights the flame, the parent fans it, and often 
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great mischief is done." Quarrels between parents and teachers 

invariably ensued. The phrase 'she has a grudge against my boy*- 

was constantly pressed into service by parents, according tio 

Toledp*s superintendent, who said that they were usually ic^norant 

of the facts .in school disputes. '^'^ Elsewhere it was alleged that 

ir some parents were aware hew much deception is practiced by 

their children, as soon as they are able to write, they would be 
44 

greatly alarmed." rff 

the most tender aspect of parent-.teacher relations was 
associated with punctuality, attendance, and school discipline. 
Clock- like regimen was encouraged not only through the sounds 
emitted from two ♦•on bells but also by the way in which school 
officials gathert laborate monthly statistics on school attend- 
Ince.- Rochester published detailed charts--^^ the number of hours 

of education children lost through tardiness and' absence;. the hand- 

♦ 

written minute books of the. Toledo board of education are replete 

wiM orders for more clocks -aiti bells; and' the Secretary of the 

•Kansas City school board was instructed in 1382 not only to ensure 

that all school clocks functioned properly but also to synchronize 

45 ^ 

time in every school. If parents might be delivered from the 

difficulties of educating their children, saving youth from lives 

of crime and imnrorality, the schools should at least do* it punctually 

The »4:atistics on attendance and punctuality for' the period 
reveal the majority of parents complied with the rules. The 

actions of i^on-compliant minority still offended most superintend- 
ents, whose school reports overflowed with decimal points on tardi- 
ness i%l accusations of parental insubordination. School officials 
routinely condemned parents for their lax habits. E. V. DeGraff of 
Grajanar School No. 5 in Rochester, for example, J^ublished some de- 
lightful exan^les of excuses parentsT^ent him in 1367 on their chil- 
dren's deportment. In accounting for their children's tardiness 
or absence, parents gave DeGraff such excuses as "Had to run an 
errand,^ "Went to the drug store," "Was mind'fng baby," "Had to 
watch for a thief," and ^hat, most questionaJ:>le of all reasons: 
"Clock stopped." Principal DeGraff 's dissatisfaction was echoed 
elsewhere. A survey of Kansas city's principals a decade later 
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underscored theit open antagonisms toward parents; nearly every 
report on local fcondi^ions condemned parents for their harebrained 
excuses for tardv t>ff^pring. However, at least the parents of 
Helen Kahn, Lottile Ha^o, Ada Pratt, Guy Allen, and Maggie Burke 
could rejoice, sihce their children had attained that enviable 
mark of distinction: perfect deportment."*^ But foD every Maggie 
Burke there were ibunttless second and third offenders. 

James M. Gre^nwopd, whose superintendence in Kansas City 
ranged from 1874 tjo his death inyi914, only expected the. school- 
system to instill Jdiscjipline in childrei^ similar to the kind he 
expected of himsejjf. jnis life was a-testimony to the power of 
time discipline, ft close friend of Robert T, Van Horn, a confidant 
of the bankers, laLryeiTs, and other «ign of affairs On the school 
board, and an oppctieni of ^ads and frills in education. Greenwood 
merged a rural background which stressed hard wor]? and application 
with the rhythms op commercial life found in. this boom town. He 

appeared at hii5 ofjfide promptly each morning at seven o'clock, 

I ) 

parsed Latin verbs, if-ead Greek, and withi/i two hours punctually 

^ ' / - 

began a »f ull schedule of Scjioel administration. He did this until 

the day he- died, *v^hich occurred approj^iately enough at his office, 

' ' * 48 

With a book clutched firmly in hand.. 

Greenwood claijmed than his upbringing 6n Illinois and Missouri 
farms taught him ' ^o work systematically, quietly, promptly, and 
rapidly; also to iet tp bed earl^ and to get up early. " To make few 
promises, to obeyltl\e laws, and .to pa^ what,f owed."^^ In 1876 he 
required all parents to send a written excuse to tbe teacher every 
tim^ a child was /tardy or absent. WfierT parents protested, he 
attacked those "w^o have not stopped to consider the in^ortance 
which^the world attaclies to promptness and regularity in matters of 
business," Like so many school leaders and urban boosters, "business 
success was his /touchstone. "The vacillating, slip-shod, go-easy » 
soul is neither^ respected, loved or feared," he added. "He is a 
nobody, and should be sent back to nature's mint and be r^coined."^^ 
Economy of tin||L, he always said, was nature's first lawy/ 

School leaders like Greenwood therefore emphasized^ the need for 
school discipdine and regularity because of the connections they 
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perceived between the life of the classroom and the larger society. 
In 1882, Super iiitendent John Dowd of Toledo made this perfectly 
clear: 

The boy who is found promptly in his place at 
school for, five days in the week/ for for*fy 
weeks in the year, through a period of from 
four to seven years, will always be found, 
when he is through with his sch. j1 IJTf e , at the 
appointed place, at the appointed time, for the 
appointed business. He has formed the habit 
of being on time.^^ 

Discipline was. also required' because of the Icirge size of classes, 

especially in the lower grades. Average class sizes of over sixty 

pupils were not tmcommon in these cities; some classes occasionally 

reported over a htindred children cramped into very small spaces. 

One investigation in a German neighborhood in Kansas City in 1881 

uncovered "160 children packed like sardines |Ln a box" in one primary 

class. In these situations, where distractions to scholars 

abounded, self-control, punctuality, and adherence to rules and 

regulations helped secure social order. So did corporal punishment, 

even tl^ough its indiscriminate^ use sometimes led to parental dissent. 

But when moral suasion failed, as it often did, whipping seemed 

justified and preferable to chaos. 

One overworked school marm described her philosophy for* the , 
Kansas City Mail in the early 1890s with the simple rhyme, "The big 
ones I thrash, the small ones I mash."^^ It was always presumably 
done in the best interests of the child and moral order. Some 
parents probably gave their children thrashings which exceeded 
those of the^ school marms; occasionally, however, angry parents 
hauled the teacher to court for what they termed undue eibuse of 
their children. Every cHy had its locally fainous incidents in 
whi^h parents assaulted teachers, teachers returned the favor, and 
children were beaten by both; it all made tremendous news. Most 
teachers nevertheless expected and received the support of the 
school bSard if an obstreperous lad received his comeuppance'.^^ 

Few school leaders ever seriously entertained thoughts of 
abolishing corporal punishment during these years^. Although' it 
provoked considerable conflict at times between home and school, 
corporal punishment best demonstrated the school's ability to 
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control the behavior of children. Those who urged its abolishment 

were like voices in the wilderness. .Superintendent Greenwood gave 

parents the option to discipline their own chi^dre^, or "let teachers 

do it for them, but corporal punishment was still liberally employed 

in Kansas City in the 1890s, This does not mean that teachers in 

these cities had an insatiable desire to beat children; very often 

the majority of discipline cases were directed again3t a limited 

number of children and performed most systematically by a select 
55 

group of teachers. yet the power of the rod was always reserved ^ 
for the teacher's use as a last resort to ensure order. In Rochester, 
Superintendent S. A.' Ellis in the 187^ scoffafl at "sugar plum'; 
theories of child governance, calling them Utopian. He proudly 
asserted trhat m«ny wild "street Arabs" were taipsd by the snap of^^ 
the rattan. In his'^inion licking made learning mo£^ likely. 

■According to school officials, therefore, many parents regularly 
failed to rear punctual and orderly children. By refusing to vicit 
the classroom regularly, parents missed the chance to form close 
bonds with the teacher. Moreover, the drive for uniformity in 
instruction and Xn the classification of students also seemed to 
deepen the chasm that often separated school promoters and particular 
educational clientele, in addition to. disputes over school visita- 
tion, apath^^unctuality, and corporal punishment, parents were 
often critflcized for sending their children to school in an unkempt 
state amy without the rudiments* of scholarship: pencils, paper, 
and maps. Additionally, same parents fought for flexibility and 
freedom of choice in the curriculum at a time when the schools 
sought a single pattern of education, further intensifying debate. - 

Over a dozen years after the formation of the iMilwaukee system, 
the school board regrettja>ly revealed that parents still opposed- 
a graded and tiniform plan of instruction. "Questions of the kind 
here indicated have ccane up frequently' during the past year," , 
wrote the board in 1861. 

One pa^-ent declares that his child shall 
not study Gramfiar", and refuses her a book 
even — another says, let Mental Arithmetic, 
alone; I want my son to learn to calculate - 
interest. A third, my child must go into a 
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higher department, dislike to have her , 

study these primary studies* 57 ^ 

Parents obviously hoped to remain a force in their children's 

education. Yet this was generally viewed as "meddling," In this 

instance, the school board responded that "our schools are not 

for the purpose of scholars ccrrying a little of this or that 

bfanch of education, according to the caprice of a pupil or 

parent. . •Economy, success, and duty to all, demand th^c we hold 

58 

>n to our system of graded schools," 

Within a decade or so after these four school systetns were 

established, children who in another time and setting mi;ht have 

been educated together in a single classroom were increasingly 

sorted int;^dppropriate departments and grades, usually determined 

by the>child's age. Courses of study were adopted, rules and 

re^^^t. ons drafted, and children and parents expected to cc^oerate 
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to make the new system operate smoothly. Some parents who remem^ 

bered the decentralized, less regimented days of the district school 

protested against the new order. In 1870, for example, a rir,,A, G, 

Clark sent a long comnunicat. pn to the Toledo .school board, Clark 

was angry' that his son, who attended Gramnar School No, 2 with one 

of the school cxDiftttssioner * s children, j/as sent hon.e from school 

because of his father's refusal to purchase a singing book for 

- fifty cents called the Golden Robin , While yqung Clar)^ and some 

classmates were diOTiissed,^the commissioner's child, who also 

I. 

lacked the required t«xt, was permitted to lemain at school. This 
only increased the parent's disconMnt, Mr, Clark went on to com- ^ 

^ plain that the binding on tJhe music book was "very flimsy and the 
material poor; That his son had no taste fbr music, and his daughter 
[who attended the same diss] practised at home, and for these, and ' 
other reasons,^,,, wished his children »>xcused from the singing exercises 

•'and to be e^jcused himself from the expense of providing said books, "^^ 
His petition was refused, as were sinfilar requests by parents to 

— 

perjnit their children to veer from a*unif<#rm course of study. 

Whjither this waf-a stray example or a common source of dispute 
ir Toledo is uiic^«ain, Tarents were rjirely well crgani-'^ed and 
.\in^oubt;edly many of them lacked the courage to vc^ce an individual 
con^laint before -th^ community leaders serving on the school board. 




To complain did not fulfill the universal expectation that parents 
sho.^HM cooperate with the schools, and y3t that did not prevent 
parental interference. The Milwaukee school board asserted in 
1861 that parents^ frequently interf erred in decisions concerning 
what books their children read and which classes t attended, 
and Rochester '.s citizens during the same period stubbornly endorsed 
the reestablishment^ the old district system. ' Aiid although 
parents themselves rarely left many written records of their 
tlioughts on edutfation^ they were continually subjected to critical 
examination in school reports in all of these cities. Parents, 
teachers, ani* school officials did not engage in^ daily combat, or 
else the state system constructed by the urban boosters would have 
perished long ago. What is clear from the-s^choolmen's own repgrts, 
however, is that social change in the form of "^new institutional 
developments and state intervention in schooling, of^ten promoted, 
controversy and conflict betw/sen home and school. Educators laid' 
most or the problems related to social and educatipnal dislocation 
at the door of parents, who were regularly perceive^ as hindrances 
rather than as aids in the child's education, ^ 

A true equilibrium was never reach^ during these years in 
Rochester^ Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City between the men of 
affairs who predominated in the evolujtion of the school systems 
and the children and pare**ts who supposedly benefited from them: 
A single system of education would never satisj^ people drawn from 
different ethnic groups, social classes, and religious ba. ^<grounds. 
Parents and teachers never engaged in full-time dispute, to be sure,- 
but conflict brewed beneath the surface and erupted on a regular 
basis on different issues. The elite origins of the schools, formed 
in the booster atmosphere of the nineteenth century, guaranteed 
that conflict would infuse many different aspects of school develop- 
ment, fr6m the system's en^hasis on punctuality and discipline to 
graded classes. 

That Mr, Clark could be told to purchase a particular singing 
book for his childi;en was An insignificant event in Toledo's history, 
a small entry in volumes of dusty minute books. The event neverthe- 
less symbolized the ascendancy < of an educational systeir which had 
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not existed three decades earlier. The familiar educational con- 
figurations many parents had known in their youth — an assortment 

of district schools, pay schools, and itinerant school masters, 

« 

mixed with home instruction — were gradually di3|)laced by new forms 
of social life- In a relatively short period of time, a handful 
of prominent individuals had charted a new educational course in 
these cities; a system of tax-supported schools replaced the 
unsystematic, unpredictable methods of education in the past. The 
attitudes of many parents, 'however, remained fastened to the days 
when their opinions mattered, producing the conflict and social 
tensions that affected the , nineteenth centilry urban school.. And 
when city boosters and school leaders pursued unpopular moral ends 
in state funded institutions, they discovered that social dissent 
could take very critical and more organized form. 

Ill , 

In their quest for commercial leadership and educational domin- 
ance, civic boosters and school promoters in different conrounities 
faced a Similar dilemma: how to make childj(^ and their parents 
internalize a respect for order, political stability, and faith 
in economic and moral progress. The ticking of the clocks, the 
adherance to rules and regulations, and the spectre of physical 
force in the classroom. revealed the values that they deemed necesseury 
if their city's development would surpass rival communities. They • 
boasted of turning their sw£unps ancl forests into the next London 
or Paris; they were outspoken eUt)out the faulty social qualities of 
immigrant and in^overished families; and they were at all times 
quite adamant about the moral objectives of schooling. The educa- 
tional systems were built for the people, not by them, and school 
xeaders always willingly commenced on how the moral activities of. 
the school affected the world outside the classroom dooi^. 

Town boosters and school leaders ir the Nineteenth century 
certainly offered numerous justifications for the establishment of 
a system of schools, including training for citizenship in a republic, 
character formation, and the assimilation of the foreign born. Hew- 
ever eclectic their arguments appeared, tl^ey usually testified to an 1 
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elitist contempt for the masses, especially the thousands of immi- 
grant and native-born poor inhabiting these cities. Immigrant 
children and their parents in particular were often called "pests," 
"vicious," and the dregs of society. As one Rochester Whig put it, 
America had become "a depository of filth for the old world, "^^ 
Others were less blunt, but few questioned the imperfections of 
the children of the poor. 

That education was- a potent cure for the vice and crim6 caused 
by lower class life was a central tenet of common school reform. 

To question this proposition was tantamount to educational hersey, 

6 2 

certain to produce ostracism and censure. Education was better 
tham a standing army, claimed one observer, for '*if we retrench 
the wages of the 9choolma9terf we Must raise those of the recruit- 
ing sargeant,"^'^ Similarly, the Toledo Pelade in 1849 asserted 
that "schools are absolutely necessary, to fuse together the dis- 
cordant materials^ and to organize " ^ otherwise incongenial 
elements of socic^tv," Without a system of schools, children be- 
cazro "disconi-ente ^, useless, and bad citizens,"* 

It is the ignorant that are vicious , and it 
is Uie vicious that commit the crimes, and . 
dQStuy the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 
ar.ciety. What is an educated or half educated 
people good for? They cannot govern themselves, 
much less govern others; amd not only so, they 
are almost or quite ungovernable, , -They cannot 
be good statesmen"; or divines, or lawyers, or 
doctor.*, ©^[^^tizans, or mechanics, or tradesmen, 
or manufacturers, or farmers — and they maks very 
poor la?>orer£ and worse citizens. 

The elements of a sound moral training were varied; the social 
imperative was clear. ^ 

The r^oral aims of schooling, which triggered major social re- 
actions in local cities, were demonstrated in many ways: the use 
o^f Bibles in the classroom, the opening of school lessons with 

prayer, the singing of religious hymns, and the dissemination of 
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Protestant values across the city. The schools advanced more 

than the Three R*s and basic subjects, in accordance with the 

beliefs of the school ' osiers, they also taught values of social 

respectability, political stability, and an acceptance of an 

economic system b-^sed on profit. Children gained basic skills as 

4 



well as encouragemen't to adopt a way of thinking, acting, ^nd 
feeling. When they defined the basic objective of education, school 
leaders always highlighted its moral rather than intellectual dimen- 
sions. James M. Greenwood, a nationally prominent, no-nonsense 
fundamentalist in education, believed that'ti?e "central thought in 
the public school system is not how much grammar, arithmelric, and 

geography, but how to train the children — educate them — into orderly, 
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quiet, methodical citizens," As he told the Kansas City Times in 

1879, equating schooling with the Three R's was the "lowest possible" 

perception imaginable amd contrary to existing social practice. 

Rather, "honest character building is one of the essential ftinctions 
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of our schools, and so our teachers regard it." 

From their inception, the schools of Rochester, Toledo, :'lilwaukee, 
and Kansas City en?)hasized the importance of social cultivation as 
well as intellectual training. Though mental discipline was occa- 
sionally designated as the^ official aim of instruction, more common 
was the assertion that moral training was equal to if not more - / 
in^jortant than the traini^ng of children's intellectuall facul^ties. 
Rochester's leading Whigs in the 1840s complained that "licentious- 
ness" aniong the working people and inmigrant masses caused the 
Schools to become nurseries of " mind and morals — and in these s\ab- 
jects all unite. Where fs the man in thi-s city who does^not want 
his child trained to virtue amd intelligence ?" ^ Toledo's school 
board. early resolved that. 

Good morals being of the first importance 
and essential to the Scholars in their 
progress in .useful knowledge / the pupils 
are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness 
and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and 
to conduct themselves in a sober ^ orderly, 
and decent manner both in and out of r 
School, and to be punctual and constant ' 
in daily attendance, 

Punctuality, morality > and the profit system were all intertwined 

in 1869 when Van' Horn of Kansas City wr9te: "No schools ,x and a 

check is given to our prosperity, and a fearful blow to our moral 

and pecuniary interests,"^? 

The claim that education built tnoral character and deterred vice 

and crime was argued ad nauseam during the nineteenth century. The 
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children of the ignorant or vicious classes, it was warned, posed a 
threat to themselves and everyone around them, especially endangering 
the "moral and pecuniary interests" of the city. Henry O'Reilly of 
Rochester / Charles Hill off Toledo, Rufus King of Milwaukee, and James 
Greenwood of Kansas City, as well as other prominent figures in schuol 
reform, forcefully contended that educiation prevented crime and that 

children needed a single set of appropriate values. None of them 
would have questioned Greenwood position in his educational primer 
for teachers in 1887, which asserted that children had t^o paths 
before them. "One leads outside to the street — to vicious h^its, 
lying, theft, drtinkenness, disgrace, poverty, and wretchedness; a 
life without an aim, without a purpose, <k wretched failure! The 
other leads to success in business, secures the confidence and 
approbation of mankind, elevates the race, dignifies humanity', and 
brings its possessor happiness and Contentment in old age." All 
this if one only^ chose the path to the schoolhouse door. 

Children who passed through 'the new educational portals discov- 
ered that the school staff was often more interested in their morals 
than in *their minds. While the schools promised to rid children of 
their illiteracy and ignorance, they were more fearful of the moral 
condition of youth, "lit mothers remember that there is no sickness 
like that of the mind, cramped with ignorance; and no death so dread- 
ful as the extinction of all that is Godlike in the soul," claimed 
72 

one Rochesterian. A fellow citizen remarked that "good manners in ' 

children and youth are worth feu:, more than good mathematics — gentility 
73 

than geography." Anson Smyth, Toledo's first school super iri^ndent, 
vas a graduate of Yale 'a divinity school and the former pastof of the 
wealthy First Congregational Church. In his early school re^rts he 
always assured parents that schooling would make their children 
both respectable and happy, since they learned not only "useful 
knowledge** but "what is of the highest possible in^^ortance, moral 
principles") -order, decorum, truthfulness, purity and virtue. "^^ 

Teachers in all of these cities were expected to help rescue 
children from the viciousness of evil association, ^whether in the 
home ^ on the street. They were regularly screened by teachers* * 
committees for evidence of their own "moral character," and, as the 
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iMilwaukee school board related in 1870^ were expected to "fulfill 

in great part the duties of a parent as well as the technical duties 

of an instructor. An acceptance of the trust iinf)lies a guardianship 

as to the morals and manners of the pupil, as well as to his intel- 

lectual development." Moral training actually^meant an inculcation 

of Protestant-oriented values, reflecting the reAgious preference 

of many of the educational boosters and school superintendents of 

the period. This particular form of moral training provoked some 

of the most volatile protests against the public schools. Conflict 

again reared its ugly head. 

When Catholic parents increasingly attacked the Protestant nature 1 

of the public schools in this period, school officials simply responded 

that the moral training they provided was highly distinguishable 

from actual sectarian teaching. These officials were technically 

correct, byt Protestantism formed the core of moral instruction in 

the schools. "John Phillips, Kansas City's first school superintendent, 

characteristically instructed lo^al teachers to educate children in 

the "elonents of Icnowledge" gained from textbooks as well as to 

"inculcate thpse great principles of^social morality which, by the 

common consent, are conducive to the well-being of society and govern- 
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ment.** That meant, of course, the daily classroom reading of tlie 
Protestamt version of the Bible. Superintendents, boosters, and 
school officials categorically assumed that the "common consent" 
meant Protestant dominance. To the rising objections of Catholics 
in these C-'^ties, Who often disliked being taxed for Protestarit 
institutions, school leaders merely retorted that "the culture bf^ 
the moral nature is not more sectarian than the culture of the 
intellect. . .nor is the law of love to God cmd man more sectarian 
than the law of gravity—to teach the law of right, than to teach 
that two and two make four."^^ It was as simple as that. 

Besides the meddling of parents and the sometimes irreverent 
behavior of their children, school systems therefore faced a new 
challenge. ' It was not the occasional and disturbing problems of 
tardy children, risfusals to buy certain texts, or court cases on 
^<;orporal punishment. The new assault ^was better organized and was 
led by Catholic parents and prelates who questioned the Protestant , 
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nature of instruc^iion required by all the children of the citizenry. 
Con^eting Catholic school- systems arose in direct opposition to the 
^ .public schools not because these parents opposed iftoral training but 
I beca4^e t«ey disliked the particular moral values that flourished 

in the public*. ^schools. In every one of these four cities, espec- 
ially Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee, town boosters and school 
leaders locked horns with thousands of Catholic iramiarants who 
questioned the legitimacy of the evolving educational order. In 
Toledo, for example, the bishop in charge of the diocese ordered 
local priests to deny the sacraments to any adult Catholic whose 
children attended the public schools, which used Protestant versions 

f the Bible in the classroom. If Toledo's parochial school system 
was still not in its infcuicy, perhaps local priests could have fol- 
lowed his- orders to the letter and posted an even stronger threat to 
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the city's puJalic school establishment. 

Catholics in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and many other cities 
demanded the division of .school fvmds to aid in financing their own 

parochial systems. Major newspapers and' school officials criticized 
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such plans at every possible turn. It was Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid of Rochester, 'Ikowever, who best demonstrated the popular 
resistance to Protest2mt moral training in the schools. Reverend 
McQuaid challenged every assun^tion upon v^ich the school systems 
were founded, and he effectively exposed the unique moral mission 
of the pub lici schools. 

As the first bishop of the Roche>^ ter_di strict, McQuaid received- 
national attention in the 1870s when he lect^ed and published tracts 
against the public schools. He argued that the schojjj,3 were^ommun- 
i3tic, Protestant in tone, promoters *of vice, more expensive man 
prisons, aiid a burden on the immigrant poor who, he claimed, pi^eferred 
sectarian instrubtion in "Christian Fr*ets Schools" provided by /heir 
own tax dollars. "Parents *i:>ave the right to educate their children," 

he insisted, and "it is wrong for the State to interfere with the 

80 

exercise of this right." By using everyone's t;axes for a single 
system of education, Jrotesccint town boosters and public school 
officials unjustly denied o^er parents the right to select and 
finance their own forms of moral instruction for their children. 
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Along with many less famous contemporaries, McQuaid recognized 

that the state was n'ot^ neutral force in education but represented 

particular social interests and excluded others. Because of this 

he constantly made life difficult for the defenders of the public 

schools • When the Rochestier school board reluctantly ended Bible 

reading and the singing of religious hymns in the schools in the 

1870s> McQuaid ther\ took the opportunity to attack them as "Godless" 

institutions. The local schools* Protestant cast was partially 

shattered, but their new mold was equally vulnerable to "his diatribes. 

In a series of aurticles in the Journal of Education in the early 

1380s, McQuaid continued his harangues against the schools. He 

demonstrated that crime rates had increased rather than lessened 

with the proliferation of public schooling; he again argued that 

Catholics were unjustly forced to finance two separate system^ of 

education; *and he alleged that vice had been encouraged at recess 

in the Rochester schools. McQuaid very licely quoted local school 

officials who admitted that the immorality of children at playtime 
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plagued the system for years. 

McQuaid provoked a very lively local and national debate, driving 
Protestants and Catholicr into opposing corners. Educators from 
across the nation tried to counter the Bishop's assertions in thtf 
pjLges of the Journal . A. D. Mayo; one of the nation's leading school 

promoters^and an important amateur historian of education, was ap- 
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palled by McQuaid* s contentions. . Rev.. McQuaid placed all of -the 
defenders of the schools on the defensive. ' He heeurd sbq^ questionable; 
statistics shpwing that criminals had l^ss formal schooling, than 
non-criminals, speculation that more jpublic schools would halt the 
rising crime rate* and assertions that the schools were not Godless . 
but the repository of a^l that was good and just in nineteenth-century 
civiliacation. In Rochester, Superintendent S. A. Ellis had the 
unenviable task of responding to McQuaid* s forceful charges. The 
best he could muster was agreement that **this question of moral 
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training in education is a vital one, j lying, as it does, at the very 
foundation of all true character buiiaing. No system of e<3ucation, 
in ttLCt, is worthy the name that does not lay stress on it. For it 
must be admitted that intellectual training alone cannot be relied 
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upon to ensure correct living and good citizenship." 

They were weak rejoinders to telling criticisms, in their 
preoqcupatiq/ with legitimating a single educational system for . 
all children, public school men failed to overturn convincingly 
the arguments of critics like McQuaid. failed to see that 

parents could legitimately differ on what constituted proper moral 
training and that there was seme measure of injustice in forcing 
Catholics to pay for institutions they opposed and often did not 
use. All the same, the character of local debates between Protes- 
tants and Catholics revealed the centrality of moxjal training in 
nineteenth-century educational thoug?it. Protestants and Catholics 
were in1;erested less in prcanoting intelligence and critical thinking 
in children t^ian in saving children from lives of immorality and the 
taxpayers from building more prisons; they framed their debates on 
education accordingly. McQuaid' s faith that Catholic and sectarian 
free schools would retard trime was as questionable as the beliefs 
of his opponents that their institutions could achieve that end,®^ 
In both parochial and public education the moral dimension of 
schooling remained preponderant, Conf]^icts emerged not on whether 
to train the moral beliefs of the child but over what values to 
inculcate and how to most efft^ctively promote them. 

^ With the continuing availability of some private schooling and 
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the rise of competing parochial education systems in each of these 
foiir cities, educational lead?irs searched for additional ways to 
gather more support for the public schools. They feared that too 
many parents might be attracted to parochial schools and other 
institutions if the public schools failed to respond to some of 
the ::riticisms leveled at them. Hence local boosters and school 
leaders were forced to make uitexpected concessions in some areas 
of educational policy. One especially in^rtant reform was the' 
additior of foreign language instruction, particularly German. 
While the teaching of Polish, Italian, and other languages in the 
schools became a controversial issue in the Progressive era, German 
was^the chief language whose inclusion in the currictilum sparked 
many debates in the nineteenth century. With a large number of 
German immigrants inhabiting Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee, it 



became one further point of controversy anc^ conflict in the period. 
In petitioning for German ir/sfe^ction in their neighborhood 



recognize the unique cultural ba«grounds of many children. Lor^ " 

petitions on the beauty of the German language as well as art. music, 

and literature were presented to school boaras in dozens of American 

cities. Parents triumphed in direct proportion to their numbers and 

political power, ^In K^msas City, where Gexcman foreign born residents 

comprised only 6 percent of " the ,J^tal population in 1870, their 

petitions were rejected. In Roches^ter, where they accounted for 12 

percent of the population^ German was adopted as an elective in the 

1870s (a time v^en Bishop McQuaid was particularly antagonistic 

toward the schools); but instruction only lasted for ^ few years. In 

Toledo and Milwaukee, i where German immigrants comprised 17 percent 

ajfid 32 percent of the total population respectively, German fared . 
85 

much better. 

By 1852 Gennan was already taught in one ethnic neighborhood in 
Toledo, and state ^aws in the 1870s required the establishment of 
German classes whene^r seventy-five freeholders from a particular 
neighborhood district petitioned the school board, ir the late 1850s 
Gennan ins true ;ion also began in some Milwaukee schools, which served 
the nation's largest Germiinic population. Debates raged fiercely 
between supporters and opponents of German instruction in these two 
cities as elsewhere, but the German school board members j in both 

•cities made it an integral part of the curriculum until World War I* 
This "instruction was provided not because of some idealistic quest 
for bilingual education or the preservation of familiar customs and 

* languages in'a strange land but, as the evidence show9# primarily 

'because of a desire to assdmilate Germans and attract them to the 

'public schools,®^ 

When Gustav trurapff, a Gt:rman-bom l^vt assimilated President of 
the Milwaukee school board^ defended the teaching of German from 
nativist attack in the 1870s, he spoke little of the beauty of the 
German language or its culture. School leaders feared tliat mar^ 
immigrant parents would attend the thriving German academies and 
private schools that still served the populace in the' i350s. With 
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thousands of children in private or parochial schools, immigrants 
would avoid the process of Americanization, since they- would by- 
pass institutions whose chief mission was the training of citizens , 
By providing foreign language instruction, the public scnools 
undermined the private sector, strengthened their own position, 
and made many German parents happy. What better way to integrate 
inwigrants into the American mainstream than by luring Germans 
into the public schools. It was all very calculating, and 
prominent Milwaukeeans regularly applauded the Americanizing 
functions of foreign language training. A knowledgeable Milwaukeean 
noted in 1899 that German language instruction was championed by > 
"shrewd politicians who caured neither for the educational value of 

German nor for the beauty of its literature, but who recognized 
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the. . .Strength of the so-called German vote." 

The situation was very similar in Toledo. In the 1870s, a . 
local teacher of German in the public schools recalled that foreign 
language instAction was a primary way in which **German private and 
parochial schools" in earlier decadeaf "were swept out of existence." 
And Superintendent DeWolf also frankly revealed to the Blade that 
German was an ideal way to uplift the scnools and destroy private 
initiative in education. In a letter in 1875, he revealed his 
thoughts on the matter. "For many years it has been seen that 
only by constant watchfulness and effort could this Inportant 
beneficence, our Public School System, be maintained against a 
tide of adverse interests getting every year stronger euid stronger." 
After considering the merits of foreign language training, he coh- 
cloded^that German was the best way "of enlisting a large body of 
citizens in these schools, who, while suppor^ng private schools, 
could feel little interest in the Public Srhools." Once again, 
school leaders had undermined outside criticisms and strengthened 
the state system. 

Immigrant parents definitely applauded t^ie introduction of 
foreign language classes in these two cities even if they did not 
fully share die motives of assimilated Germans anr others whc sat 
on the school board. As long as the children learned the language 
of their parents' homeland, Germans in Toledo and Milwaukee v,^re 
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satisfied. As in every area of educational policy, the history 
German instruction was shaped in an atmosphere of conflict and 
debate. Cc»npeting pressures— parental desires for foreign language 
training, and school promoter desires to undermine the private 
educational sector— -forced the adoption of a new program in the . 
public schools. Educatiional development' during these decades was 
marked by intense confli^t^^ it was hardly an era of consensus 
politics. On^^ome issues>^^^i^2ens organized their followeJrs and 
fought the public system, best exemplified by the Catnolics who 
built competing systems and futile ly attempted to divide the school 
fund. Many other parents 'fought the schools single-handedly. On 
any given day they might complain about the use of corporal punish- 
ment, discipline, ptinctuali ty," language instruction, and even the 
cost, quality, and utjihty of Golden Robin singing books. 

In this atmosphere^? debate, a handful of prominent individuals 
had nevertheless constructed a single system of publicly-financed 
schooling in local cities within a few short decades. They had not 
shaped history just as they pleased, but by the i890s these systems 
had already withstood challenges and insults from vicious homes, 
contrary parents, tardy children, angry Germans, and even Bishop 
McfQuaid. T^ese systems would §oon encounter a new generation of 
critics, ranging from class-conscious workers to club women to 
municipal Socialists. Conflict remained central" to urban life, and 

a result the' schools would be greatly affected by competing 
visions of the social' order in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. School leaders and c^ty boosters soon encourtered 
what became known as the age of Progressive refomr. 
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The 1890s was a seminal decade in the history of *the cbnmion 
sonool: Lj.ke every institucion in American Jife, the urban school 
faced an unrelenting torrent of social criticism. Few immediately 
realized it, but mass instruction ha'i reached an important histor- 
ical juncture. From the depression of 1893 to the conclu .on of 
World War I, a wide .range of urban activists beat steady paths to 
the school house door. When they were through, there was no 
denying che existence of tangible educational transformations. 
Increased enrollments, new curricular programs, innovative social 

- s*»rvices, and changing patterns of administrative control were 

1 ^ 

' some of the obvious indicators of change. By strengthening the 
holding power of the school and extending its rearli in new 
directions, the state became an even stronger influence in the 

■ r 

sijcial welfare of youth than antebellum reformers would have ever 

;j imagined. And, as in those earlier years, school policy in the 

Progressive era was sheped by local citizens who warmly endo. -ed 

the value of schooling'^but strongly disaa^^ed over what const . 

tuted desirabla educational chamge. 

One of the roosu fascinating aspects 6f educational chang at 

" the turn of the century is uncover ing^its complex origins. To ^ 

assert that change is a "complex" phenomenon does not preclude 

the fact that dominemt problems ^confronted every citizen in a 

particular historical era. Nor does it eliminate the need for 

the historian to identify the transforminc, ideas of periods of 
2 

rapid change. Rather, a recognition of hi corical complexity 
reminds the .historian that 3chool policy then now, resulted 
from the va|*ious degrees of consensus and' conflict, accommodation 
and resistance, thdt characterized different individual's responses 
to pressing contemporary problems. For exeunple, almost every 
urban educational policy maker in tlie Progressive era faced three 
basic problems: the intensification of urban growth, thie r^4se 
cff corporate capitaliain, and changing patterns of immigration. It 
was difficult to ignore, in ostriph-like fashion, such fuiidamental 
sources of change, an<^ the character of the school's response to 
them resulted from t^ie decisions made systematically by important 
policy makers. 
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In tracing, as this study does, the evolution and implementa- 
tion of various social services in the schools, one inevitably 
confronts the task of recapturing the human dynamics of change, 
of explaining not only how and why new ideas spring ^orth in 
the minos of men and women, but alsa of detenninirg what differ- 
ences social invention made in the lives of ordinary citizens. 
Schools did not respond capriciously to the changes transforming 
the larger society but, like all human contrivances, reacted to 
the. imperatives of key decision makers- Rather than" making tne 
bland generalization that schools changed because the larger 
social order was altered through urbamization, industrialization, 
and immigration, one must ask more specifically: Exactly who 
was respijnsibffe for increasing thfs social functions of education 
during the Progressive era? What were the underlying intentions 
and aspirations of reformers? What alternatives exifsted t^ the 
policies that became institutionalized? What role did formally 
trained educators, compared to various lay people, play in the 
ejqpansion of state intervention in youth policy? More basically, 
why did so many people seek, the particular r^eforms as they did, 
when they did? 

Since the 1890s markeo the origins of municipal Progressivism, 
most of the answers to these questions are hidden in the social 
dynamics that were unleashed in city after city during that excit- 
ing decade. It was, as contemporauries recognized, an intense 
period filled with enormous contrasts and contradictions; ^he 
passing of the frontier line and the expansion of cities, an era 
of ^depression and then prosperity, ^eace and war, and movements 
of increasing numbers of people to the city from rural areas and 
Southern and Central Europe. The period saw the intensification 
6f monopoly control over the economy, as well as the prevalence 
of strikes, boycotts, lo"c;kouts, and other examples of labor- 
capital discord thAt helped give birth to the 'most powerful 
Socialist movement in the nation's history. Just why men*s and 
women's minds changed so dramatically in the 1890s, leading to« 
corresponding changes in urban '-^ool policy and social welfare, 
remains thus far an unsolved ridale in the histoj^^y of Progressive 
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reform* ^ ' . 

The emergen(|:e'of competing interest groups in school reform 
in the Progressive era reflected the modern struggle of different 
classes in Westeifn capitalist nations to utilize the state for 
their ovm particular ends. As Ralph Miliband argues in The state 
In Capitalist Socjiety , despite all the hearty claims of individ- 
ualism and laissez faire advanced in many capitalist countries. 

More than ever before men now live in the 
shaaow of the state • What they want to 
achieve, individually or in groups, now 
mainly depends on the state's sanction and 
support, aut since that sanction and support 
are not bestowed indiscriminately, they must, 
ever more directly, seek to influence and 
shape the state's power and purpose, or try 
to appropriate it altogether- It is for the 
state's attention, or for its control, that 
men compete; and it is against the state 
that beat the waves of social coAflict, It 
is to an everr greater degree the state which 
men encounter as they confront other men. 
This is why, as social beings, they are also 
political bcangs, whether they know it or not,^ 

Some citizens might have been disinterested in vdiat transpired in 

urban school reform on the grass roots, but neither they nor their 

children could remain unaffected by contemporary educational change 

and social service reform. 



Progress And Poverty 



The age is going ahead at a 
two-forty pace. 

Kansas City Journal of Commerce / 

1875 



"What are you doing to help the 
unemployed who walk the streets 
night and day looking for a 
handout? ' 

Kansal^'xity Mail , 1893 
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By 1900 cities like Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City possessed many of the characteristics envisioned by town 
boosters of the antebellum and postbellun periods. Industrial 
metropolises stood where Indians lived only a century before. 
Men like Robert r. Van Horn, who was still active in Kamsas City 
politics in the 1890s and had predicted this industrial transfor- 
mation, were heralded by local residents and historians as prophets 
of a new social order,' Although the pattern and pace of urban 
growth and industrial change varied from city to city, Henry Adams* 
famous claim that the dynamo had replaced the Virgin birth as the 
symbol of civilization at least seemed plausible ."^ For, every 
doubting critic of the new indx^strial order, there were ccuptless 
men of affairs who carried the booster gospel ^nto the new century, 
proclaiming that the new order represented moral and economic 
advancement. Instead of recocfnizing the contradictions of progress 
and poverty, they instead viewted accelerated mo eroents to the city, 
factory, and school as obvious indices of human progress. 

Industrial leaders afid elite social observers rarely discussed 
the human dislocation and suffering that accompanied late nineteenth 
century progress. Booster publications amd local^ newspapers routine 
applauded^ the rise of the "Great Industries" of their particular 

conwivinirties and staggered their readers with rows of statistics on 

2 

industrial and coranercial growth. For the .champions of industrial 
capitalism, the men vrho owned the means of new forms of production, 
society seemed to move onward and upward, Little was said by either 
industrial elites or local chroniclers of change of the sweat and 
tears wrung from the men, w<Mnen, and young people in the factories, 
or of the painful adjustments required of rural folk and ethnic 
groups to time discipline, or of the rise of social classes that 
alienated and divided citizens in every city. They acted as if 
the fcfear'da of -trade and chambers oZ commerce had single-handedly 
fashioned an expansive economy. For - nple, Milwaukee boosters 
in the late nineteenth century quit ,^^icaUy as/i^rted that a city 
could not "rest content. . .upon purely cc^nmercial pursuits," since 
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"prosperity" and "future growth" were entirely "dependent in a 
laooqe measure up^'The success of its manufacturing industries,"^ 
Although progress and poverty flourished simultaneously during > 
the period, boosters perceived tbe world through rose-colored 
glassed. 

The emergence of a more' intensively urban, industrial society, 
^which set, the backdrop for^the origins of Progressive school reform, 
occurred so rapidly in the late nineteenth century that even local 
boosters viewed it with a mixture of awe and delight. A German 

businessman jin Milwaukee in i886 sounded the common refrain that 

\ 

in a few short years his town \"had become a genuinely important 

4 \ ' 

industrial city." r ^ss statistics on urban manufacturing high- 

light these tremendous social transformations, the onset of a new 

way of life. With a larger industrial base than cities like 

, Rochester, Toledo, and Kansas City, Milwaukee experienced a 

spectacular growth in the number of manufacturing establishments 

by the turn of the century. 

Milwaukee already had -800 manufacturing facilities ^of varying 

size in 1880. Within two decades the number quadrupled. In addition 

CO the continuing, importance of its ffiunous breweries, the city 

regained-dts world leadership in leather processing and also became 

a competitive force in the steel and iron industry. In 1900 almost 

one ouf^-^f-aatery five woipkers in flilweukee industry were iron and 

mployed in closely-related machine shops. ^ 

eavy industry was centered in the city's South Side, where Polish 

;/lmmiqb:ants competed for unskilled jobs in the rolling mills and 

established ethnic commtinities in this otnerwise heavil^r German 

city.) In a relatively short period of time,* Milwaukee had a 

sizeable indua^trial working class, workers who exchanged their 

labor for a wage and who did not own the means of production. The 

number of "wage earners" engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 

jobs increased from twenty thousand to approximately fifty thousand 

in less than twenty years. Over $110 million was invested in 

manufacturing in Milwaukee in 1900, well over five times the amount 

of investment t^/enty years earlier. 

« 

Rcches^ter-* s growth -during this peribd was also very impressive. 
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Long notejjj^or its beautiful nurseries and horticulture, the Flower 
City increasingly became a Factory City. It had less than half the 
capital investment in manufacturing of Milwaukee in 1900 because of 
its smaller population base, but it, had nevertheless tripled the 
number of manufacturing establishments in two decades. One-half 
of, the gainfully employed citizens of Rochester in 1900 worked in 
manufacturing and mechanical endeavors, a figure which was slightly 
higher than the percentage in Milwaukee,^ Unlike Milwaukee or 
Toledo, however, Rochester was never a ma^or center of heavy 
industry, a fact which had important effects on the nature of its 
labor movement. Travelers in this city did not see puffs of smoke 
from steel mills or blast furnaces but heard the humming of sewing 
ichines and conversations pn the price of shoes • 

Like many New England cities, Rochester became a regional 
cuxiL&L of clcthxng dnd shoe production. Census figures reveal 
that one out of every four men and women with occupations in 1900' 

Q 

worked in the textile industry, Witl^the rise of industrial cap- 
italiFm, as Socialist Eugene Debs eloquently argued, these "men" 
and "women" were often reduced to "hands" in the productive process, 
part of the •larger degradation of modern work: 

In 'the capitalist system the soul has no business, it cannot 
produce profit by any process of capitalist calculation. 

The working hand i» what is needed for the capitalist's tool 
and so the human must be reduced to a hand.,, 

A thousand hands to one brain — the hands of workingmeui, 
the brain of a capitalist, 

A thousand dumb animals, in human form — a thousand slaves 
in fetters of ignorance, their heads having to run to 
hands — all these owned and worked and fleeced by on^ - 
stock-dealing, prof it-mongering capitalist. This is 
capitalism!^ 

. Debs* insists accurately captured the perspectives of Rochester's 
business leaders, heirs of the booster tradition. Business elites 
embellished local publications with their own naiTies, pictures, and 
biographies, saving a line or two for their "hands" while remaining 
silent on their anti-union sentiments, "^^ The changing character 
of^the local economy, however, decidedly shaped Rochester's labor 
movement. While Socialists infiltrated .Milwaukee's strong trade 
'inion movement by the turn "of the century, Eastman Kodak and related 
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industries diversified Rochester's economy in the same period, and 
it was increasingly known as a white-collar, non-union city."^^ 
Sparked by tHeuaai'tffaT^gas boom in Northwestern Ohio in the 
• late nineteenth century, Toledo also engaged in an aggressive drive 
for indUfStrial supremacy. Its 440 manufacturing estad^lishme^its i:. 
1380 mushroomed to over one thousand/^iri 1900 as Toledo* s business 
community made an important bid for-Wgional economic dominance. 
With less than half of the population of Milwaukee in 19C0 (and 
smaller than Rochester) , Toledo had only one-third of the manufac- 
turing establishments of Wisconsin's largest ciry. Like Milwaukee, 
however, .it developed considerable heavy industry; it had almost 

the S2une percentage of workers engaged in the steel and iron 

J 12 
^cndustr/ j(16 per cent). 



Just as heavy industry was centered in Milwaukee's immigrant 
South Side, Toledo built its steel and ircn plants in one corner 
of town on the East Side. This area was separated from the rest 



of *he -city geographically by the Maumee River and culturally by 4 
its unskilled Hungarian residents. Part of the East Side was 
called Birmingham, since its drab skies and wbrking-class appear- 
ance resembled Englamd's fcun9us industrial center. The Hungarians 
largely manned the steel plants and* made Birmingham their home.^'^ 
Toledo jAso became widely known for its glass production, particularly 
through the work of Edward D. Libbey, and its* proximity to Detroit 
furthered its economic expansion. The city annually provided 
millions of dollars worth of parts and accessaries for the auto 
*nciustry after the^^turn of the century. Leas white collar than 
Rochester, its ladDor unions were certainly more aggressive than 
those of Rochester but timid compared to their Socialist counter- 
^MTts in Milwaukee. 

Robert T. Van Horn's boasts during the Civil war that Kansas 
City vould soon become the crossroads for Western trade and manu- 
facturing have been publicized by many historians as archetypes of 
frontier journalism and the nineteenth-century booster spirit. 
Seemingly every small-tcwn editor marveled at the benefii-s of 
local geography, climate, the labor force, and his community's 
accessibility to markets to try co lure capital investment for 
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future growth. The only difference between Van Horn and hundreds 

jf competitors is that Kansas City had triumphed when so many 

competitors had failed, A tiny trading post in 1850 ^Kansas 

City witnessed dizzying rates of economic and social expansion 

in less than forty years. 

Commerce and trade rather than manufacturing per se remained 

the key prop of .Kansas City^s economy. The percentag^e of workers 

engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits in l9Cro provides 

a rough though useful index to how Kansas City differed from 

Milwaukee, Rochester, and Toledo, Approximately 25 percent of 

its total male and female laborers worked in in<|jistr*Les , compared 

with 35 percent in Toledo, 45 percent in Milwaukee, and 50 percent 
14 

in Rochester. That does not mean that industrial growth was not 

present there, for the rate of capital investment in the city's 

manufacturing development between 1880 and ISOO was higher than . 

the other three cities: an amazing J.260 percent. Such notable 

efforts at industrialization* should not disguise the fact that 

Kansas City was still primarily a center of commerce than a 

manufacturing town. For exanple, in 1900 Kansas City and 

Rochester both had slightly more than 160,000 people, Rochester 

nevertheless had several hundred more factories with double the 

capital investment; it also had twice as many wage-earners in 

15 

manufacturing jobs. Kansas City was sir^ly lesd industrial. 

While Rochester wad famous for its textiles, Toledo for its 
glass and mills, and Milwaukee for its beer, tanning, and heavy 
industry, Kansas City was a vital entrepot for Western trade. It 
was a gateway to the west and all of its alluring markets. For 
this reason, by 1900 the largest group of the city's workers (38 
percent) was employed in occupations related to trade and trans- 
portation, much higher than either Toledo (32 percent), Milwaukee 

' 16 
(27 percent), or Rochester (26 percent). In addition, Kansas 

City's extensive stockyards by the IfMQs reflected its importance 
in the meat-packing industry, which continues to this day. Rail- 
roads transported thousands of cattle to the city annually, and 
hog slaughtering and meat processing assumed considerable promin- 
ence. By the early 1390s, roughly half of the factory workers was 
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associated in scxne way with industries owned by Armour r Swift , 



and their competitors. The flavor of the Wild West, with tales 

of cattle drives and roundups, remained vital to local folklore 

'and civic identity well inCo the new century. 

Local boosters always characterized the meat packing industry 

as another example of business acumen in exploiting the area's 

"natural advantages" in geography and in promoting "their economic 

1 8 

anh judicious utilization." Yet it is clear that in Kansas Citv 

as elsewhere industrial growth only triumphed through the IsUDor of 

men, women, and youth who inhabited these communities. Techhology 

was useless without a strong and relieU^le work force. Industrial 

progress was predicated on the movement from the farm to the city 

and on the waves of inmigration that similarly transformed local 

communities. The lives of tiiese people, who ultimately produced 

the wealth but did not equally share it, were cibsent from the 

countless business publications that continually boasted of 

material and moral progress during the period. The evolution of 

liberal and more radical reform movements in the 1890s — which 

focused in part on the school's place in public welfare — stemmed 

from these economic and social changes, on a growing recogry.tion 

that not all citizens enjoyed material progress and that in some 

instances the human price of technological advancement had been dear. 

Population grew at a frenzied pace in these cities in the late 

nineteenth century. With a population of over 115,000 in 1880, 

Milwaukee was the largest of the four cities, followed by Rochester 

(neaurly 90,000), Kansas City (over 55,000), and Toledo (over 50,000). 

This ranked order remained essentially stable in 1900, except that 

Kansas City narrowly surpassed Rochester's size to earn second 

place. The percentage increase in population between 1880 and 

1900 for Rochester (132 percent), Toledo (263 percent), Milwaukee 

(247 percent), and Kansas City (294 percent) typified the movement 

to the cities that contemporaries witnessed as immigration from 

Europe intensified and millions of rural citizens sought new homes 
19 

and opportunities. These cities grew in size, in industrial 
coroplfexity, and in the kinds of residents who brought life and 
profits to local communities. , ^ 
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There were noteUDle differences in the varieties of people who 
inhabited the^e four cities just as there were variations in the 
kinds of industries and commercial developments that sustained their 
economies. A closer look at the character of these people in 1890, 
just prior to the onset of various reform movements ushering in the 
Progressive era, reconstructs some of the ^juman flavor and dynamics 
of these communities. Cities were made of more than iron and steel, 
or machine shops, foundries, and garment factories. There was more 
to life than the driving rhythms of the machinery and the ubiquitous 
'morning and "evening whistle. Clashing against the sights and 
sounds of the factories were older cultural practices of the thous- 
ands of foreign-bom residents and displaced rural folk who now 

•I 

called these cities home. 

By 1890 Milwaukee's ethnic heritage was quite distinctive. 
Fully 39 percent of the total population of 204,000 was foreign 
born. Known as the Deutsch-Athens in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Milwaukee retained a strong Teutonic cast since nearly onevthi^d 
of the total population was born in Germany. A 'distinct ethnic 

culture flourished in the Northwestern emd Western parts of town, 

20 

though Germans lived throughout the city. Bayrd Still has 

appreciatively written that "there wete public buildings that 

might have stood in Strassburg or Nuremburg, ornate residences 

that were influenced by the German Renaissance, and German faces, 

21 

German «ign», Teutonic spifeech.*' German* foods, music, shooting 

clubs, and singing societies as w^ll as the 'ever present beer 

gardens provided camaraderie and recreation. Incredible as it 

seems, Milwaukee's beer gardens in 1890 had i seating capacity 

of over 105,000, room enough for over half of the entire city! 

In the world of business^ and politics, in the schools and press, 

22 

Germans had made an unmistakable mar)^ on city life. 

Dozens of different immigrant groups inhabited Milwaukee, but 
it was still primarily a German city. The "new" immigration of 
Southern and Central Europeans had not yet altered the character 
of the |>opulation, though their visibility would increase drastic- 
ally i/i the #ext decade. Once politically influential and a 
challenge to German hegemony, the Irish became a small part of the 
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total population, and they generally resided in the poorest, least 
desirable section of town: the Blood/ Third. By the end of the 
nineties, the Italicyis, who accounted for less than one percent 

of the population in all of these cities in 1890, would move into 

' 23 

the Bloody Third and make it their new hcane. 

Visitors to the industrial South Side encountered additional 

signs of the growing importance of the new itnmigration. Over the 

years the South Side became a haven for the Poles. The Ce nsus 

already demonstrated that they were 5 percent of the population; 

few realized that they would surpass the Germans as the leading 

ethnic group within three decades. Intensely Roman Catholic, 

these largely unskilled newcomers quickly established segments of 

their own culture, and built a large parochial school system as a 

bulwark of their faith. There were fraternal orders, singing 

groups, and athletic clubs for the men and rosary societies and 

other activities for the women. Travelers to the South Side 

could find only names "that end with a sneeze," as Ignatz rivaled 

24 

Fritz as a leading name iT\ Milwaukee. 

After Milwaukee, Rochester was the next city with a significant 

percentage of foreign-born residents, totaling 30 percent of che 

131,000 residents in 1890. Here, too, the Germans represented 

the largest foreign-born group 'in the total population. (13 percent). 

As in Milwaukee, the Irish beg^ to lose their once visible role 

in municipal politics. The Poles and Italians still accounted for 

less tht^n 1 percent of the people iaw gecon d-aeneration Germans 

continued to exhibit considerable influenc^^n Rochester after the 

1890s, as old and new immigrant groups strug^ed for cultural 

dominance. Walter Rauschenbusch, whose fathe\ was earlier a 

prominent German newcomer, became internationally known for his 

writings on the Social Gospel. And men like^saac Adlerr also a 

second generation German, were leading lights in Good Government 

25 

and educational reforms at the turn of the century. 

As in Rochester and Milwaukee, Germans constituted the largest 
foreign-born group in Toledo in 1890, constitutj^ng 15 percent cf the 
total population. The Poles, however,' later surpassed the Germans 
as the major ethnic group in the Progressive era jast is they did in 
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Milwaukee. While the Germans were scattered across much of Toledo, 

Xhe ?^les primarily settled in two separate communities, in the 

Nor^ern and Southwestern parts of town. Polish foods, dialects, 

and trk^itions added variety to civip life. The Hungarians,* 

another important new group, worked in the grueling heat of the 

steel mills on the E^st Side. *There they lived also, in an enclave 

separated from the rest of- Toledo by the Maumee River and by their 

26 

own indigenous culture. The new immigration increasingly altered 

the composition and flavor o'f urban life, as Italians, Hungarians, 

Poles, Czechs, and other nationality groups arrived by the thousands 

;.n these* cities. 

Whi^e ^thousands of first and second generation immigrants. 

inhabited Milwaukee, Rochester, and Toledo in the 1300s, Kansas 

City was a bastion of the native born. In 1890 only 16 percent of 

its popula^on of ^132,000 was foreign born, compared to the higher 

rates in Toledo (27 percent), Rochester (30 percent), and Milwaukee 

(39 percent). Kansas City-rSi*S^less industrial and less foreign than 

these cities^ Its demographic structure was very distinctive, since 

it had a higher percentage of blacks than the other cities and 'only 

a small percentage of German, (5 percent) and Irish (4 percent) 
27 

residents. The great majority of its residents were native born; 
Southerners in particular s\#elled its population after the Civil 
War. . And only after the turn of the century did a new immigrant 
group, the Italians, finally surpass the Germans as Kansas City*s 
largest ethnic population. 

Even though the Poles and the Italians comprised only a small 
proportion of the residents these ities in the early 1890s, 
their increased visibil^ ^y brought them scorn and ridicule in the 
native press. That these qewcomers were often poor and Roman 
Catholic did not help them; neither did their unfamiliarity wi.th 
the English language and native customs. When the Kansas City Mail 
asserted in 1894 that foreigners who don't know the constitution 
from a brick house should not be naturalized,'* it provided an early 
glimpse of the animosity towatd new immigrants that culminated m 
the National Origins Acts thtee decades later.** The Italians in 
Kansas City were oponly derided in newspapers. "!vlo one can pass 
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through the fcentral city] market without being caught hold of and 
importuned in some foreign dago gibberish to 'buya de banan,' 'de 

beacha.* 'de potate/" complained one angry citizen who feared for 

29 

the safety of American women. 

Called the "dusky sons of the Ori^enf* by those who slept 
through geography class, the Italians and other new residents were 
stereotyped as murderers, drunkards, and thieves. Rochester '-s 
Democrat and Chronicle and Kansas City's Star endorsed immigrant 
restriction as early as 1094, especially for the new immigrants. 
II liter a»te, poor, and ignorant of American ways, these nev/comers 
reportedly formed the pool of recruits for "Icibor riots" and were 
an "embarrassment" to the entire country. "The Russians, Poles, 
Portuguese, Hungarians, and Italians who come to America... as a 
class are not desirable as citizens)" wrote an editor in Rochester. 
"They do not easily assimilate with the American oeopie, but form 
classes and communities among themselves, greatly increasing the 
difficulty of administering law and order, ""^^ 

Mthough everyone was not welcomed with open arms, these 

newcommers all contributed to the accelerated growth of an urban 

industrial society in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 

City in the late nineteenth century, "The age is going ahead 

at a two-forty pace," wrote one Kansas Citian, and change included 

the conflicts produced by ethnic cjiversity. Growth in commerce / 

industry, and people was everywhere apparent and with -it came * 

visible forms of conflict and division: school policy always 

reflected this elementary fact. By the turn of the century, urban 

boosters continued to assemble mountains of facts* and figures fcr 

capitalists to prove that their cities were lovel'y places to live 

and congenial for more intensive monetary investment. In 1903 \ 

\ 

tne Milwaukee Marchants* and Manufacturers' Association, taking 



a passage of Jickedc* Hard, Times out of context, prefaced its 
annual booster pamphlet with the utilitarian position that "facts 
alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
e***?ry thing else. You can only fonn zhe minds of reasoning animals 
upon facts. Stick to F :*:s, Sir. According to the perspf ^itives 

of the boosters, the facts of history were clear: urban 
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grew stronger, richer, and better. Yet the contradiction of 
poverty amid wealth, scarcity amid abundance, was not lost upon 
many critics m thv. Nineties who found ' themselves living in a 
period of hard zxmea . 



The nineteenth-century booster spirit has been well preserved 
in popular images of the 1890s. It has ofcen been remembered as 
the "Gay 90* s." a time when the. bicycle craze fascinated the nation 
and when the Boy Orator from the Platte, William Jennings Bryan, 
began his colorful^ efforts to capture the Presidency, It has 
eartainly been portrayed as an exciting time and one of achievement. 
School children still read about a famous charge up San Juan Hill, 
learn about the swift i^ilitary victory over Spam, and a^re told of 
the *:3turn of prosperity after the election of William McKinley."** 

Like the industrial and population statistics of local cities, 
these are surface impressions that fail to convey the grim social 
realities a.nd ethnic, class, and social conflicts that existed 
during the decade. Progress and growth were achieved at tremendous 
hMinan cost. / In particular, the men, women, and children who lived 
in rural and urban America in the Nineties mostly faced hard times 
at a time when injunctions* were liberally used against labor unions 
and private charity was the primary source of relief for people in 
distress. Farmers, especially in the South, suffered from increased 
poverty omd land tenancy. Urban workers often lost their jobs, 
their homes, ahd^ the ability to feed and clothe their children ade- 
quately* Not all members of the working class, of course, were in 
such desperate straits* Unemployment nevertheless reached epidemic 

proportions, and a period of so-called gaiety and national achieve- 

33 

ment produced America's modern Populist and Socialist movements. * 

Booms and jDusts were common to the nineteenth-century econo- 
mies of Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City* None of the 
depressions of previous decades, however, matched the s.^^erity and 
social import of the economic malaise that gripped thes^ cities be- 
tween 1393 and 1897. The major social transf ormatit>ns that occurred 
%r. school and society m the early twentieth century were rooted m 
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community developments of these critical years. Despite assur- 
ances by urban boosters that growth was imminent and would mean 
universal prosperity and progress, anemployment among the urban 
masses reached critical heights. And, with the rise of radical 
social and political movements, many believed that the nation 
had reached a turning point. 

Those individuals who engaged in incessant soul searching 
and ultimately questir-^ril the legitimacy of certain aspects of 
the estaDiisheJ order — Jacob Coxey, Eugene Deus, the Social 
Gospeler^, the Populists, and suffrage leaders — were regularly 
denounced as "cranks" and disturbers of the peace by the Republican 
and jemocratic press. "This age is peculiarly prolific of the 
•genus, crank,*" wrote a Kansas City paper in 1893. "Wild eyed, 
howling, vicious, and preposterous cranks abound. You see them 
every day. You meet them on every corner. They pop up in the 
rostrums, in our pulpits, and as frequently in our legislative 
halls. Some of what critics dismissed as crankism was really 
the first stirrings of a new social conscience. 

The depression nurtured many alternative visions of economic, 
social, and educational reconstruction. Critics exposed many cf 
the contradictions of capitalist society and tried to mobilize 
large numbers of men and women in the quest for a new society. 
Against the bravado of the Van Horns and the city boosters arose 
competing voices which asked why poverty .haunted a land of plenty^ 
why corruption festered ^n school board<? , why some children went 
to school with tattere^i clothes and empty bellies. These have 
always been unpleasant questions, and the "cranks" of xhe Nineties 
infuriated many in their search for answers. 

The central tenets of what can be called early Progressive 
school reform developed during these depression years. The men, 
women, and organizations that promoted novel ideas on educational 
change in these cities through World War I~-and who are the focal 
points of upcoming chapters — often first appeared on the local 
6cene in the Nineties. They set in motion m-^ny of the ideas and 
social perspectives that not only challenged existing educational 
practice but also shaped future progressive thinking, Proar^ssive 




schooling was not the brainchild of the o^ucational establishment; 
on the contrary, iater analysis will demonstrate that it grew m 
spite of the existing educational leadership in local cities. 
For example, new social' services like vacation schools, playgrounds, 
social centers, breakfasts and lunches for the poor, and many other 
innovations promoted by grass-roots Progressives commonly originated 
outside of the public schools through the varied activities of 
settlement workers, women's club "^volunueers , parent organizations, 
labor u;iions, and Populist and Socialist parties. 

The rise of experimentalism in education, the increased 

T 

emphasis on expanding the social role of the schools, and greater 
attention to bettering parent-teacher relationships constituted 
some of the central features of Progressive school refon?* on the 
municipal level. They emerged as vital issues during these yeair 
*as external reform forces interacted with each other and with 
school officials. Women's clubs. Socialist parties, trade unions, 
moral reform groups, and other organisations wc^'e primarily respon- 
sible for many of the notaible ecfucational changes of the next few 
decades; grass-roots reform movements resulted from the interaction 
of many different forces and did not flow from a single source. 
Suffice it to say at this point that the origins and dynamic of 
local school reform lay in this process cf interaction between 
COTtpeting school and community groups that became highly visible 
in the ha'rd times of the Nineties. The depression was. one of the 
major sources of the reform spirit of the Progressive era. 

The depression of 1893 was catastrophic for an increasingly 
urbamized and industrial nation that so publicly prized economic 
and social progress. There was untold suffering and distress that 
never became a conspicuous concern of census workers or the authors 
of local business tracts. Instead of causing citizens to iespalr 
or to hinder the broadening of their social perspectives, the 
depression seemed to cause significant numbers of men and women 
to think criti;:ally ^lbout the causes of social distress and the 
role of schooling in bettering the human condition. This happened 
despite the fact that local newspapers wrote glowing editorials cn 
the future commercial and industrial growth of their city long 
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after the realities of the depression seemed to invalidate their 
37 

bloated positions. For nearly five long years these cities 
were gripped by depress: n, by an event that so dominated the 
lifestyles of citizens that it challenged many of them to re- 
evaluate the conditions of material ^nd social existence. Many 
men and women who entered the Nineties with confidence and faith 
in their society left it with g.iawing doubts and hope for a better 
social order. For many people the Depression became the single 
most importan^ event in their evolution as social reformers or 
urban radicals. 

As the principal means of formal communication between citizens 

before the age of radio and television, local newspapers regularly 

disseminated selected information to the people on the progress of 

the economy, the state of politics, and the health of the nation's 

social instit Dns. lihether Republican or Democratic, or even 

independent, newspapers during these years firmly supported private 

enterprise, private property, and the emergent capitalist order. 

They all dismissed anarchism, socialism, ana communism as alien 

ideologies and unacceptable .theories of inferior thinkers. Because 

they^ll tended to support the market economy in times of crisis; 

(Republicans and Democrats attacked each other, not the economic 

system) , newspapers poorly conveyed the gloomy news of depression. 

When the first business setbacks occurred in the spring of 1393, 

even national analysts frankly admitted that the country was 

totally unprepared and ill-informed on the crisis. A market analyst 

for the North American Review asserted that the depression "startled 

38 

us like a flash of lightning out of a clear sky." One prescient 

writer believed that although panics had afflicted the nation in 

the past century, this one "will go into history as distinct from 

39 

any that preceded it*" ^ Events proved that it was a wprld-wide 
depression of enormous magnitude, reflecting the growing inter- 
connections between America's capitalist economy and international 
trade . 

Urban newspapers accustomed to writing in terr^ of growth and 
spiraling commercial sales were oblivious to the impending disaster 
and later hesitant to admit its existence. The Toledo Blade, tlie 
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former Whig an* now the Pepublican standard bearer, published m 
the old spi^t of frontier boosterism. Toledo m 18^2 was no 
longer the **Fature Great," it pointed out. "She is the Present 

Great. She sits like a queen here by the :!auinee, with happy 

40 * 
paople, who are her jewels." Within a year the depression had 

impoverished many of the royal su^'jects. Editors in Kansas City 

characteristically predicted continual growth and prosperity all 

the while disaster approached. In early 1392, for example, the 

Democratic Star described the country as a ''boundless continent" 

which provided opportunities for every hard-working, sober resi- 
^tl 

dent. The Star's opposition paper, the Kansas City Mail_,' simi- 
larly envisioned an auspicious future. "Kansas City starts out 
the fall of 1892 with a better prospe-t than it has had in five 
years. The indications are that an era of prosperity is dawning."*^ 

When the first national busine^^ failures resulted during the 
following spring, editors in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and 

Kansas City either gnored them or dismissed them as adDerrations . 

m 

Throughout the early summer of 189j, for, example, che -Star warned • 

4 3 

against pessimism and predicted glorious economic revivals. The 
reality was very different. After feeing numerous articles por- 
traying growth in local trade and industry, Kansas Citians were 
informed of the obvious: the onset of depression. The influential 
National B nk of Kansas City collapsed in early July; several 
smaller banks soon followed its fate. By the end of- the month 
layoffs in local industries were expected and public confidence 

in the economy declined. Even the S-tar now recognized that it was 

44 

"a tim' of financial disturbance and popular apprehension." 

The depression af.fected other local economies aS early as 

September. N'otmg the widespread starvation among workers in 

Cincinnati, the Toledo press feared thafr millions of hard-working 

pr:4ucers were becoming "an army of tramps and paupers."' "With 

such scenes in a land where crops have been abundant, where nature 

has passed forth her richest treasures, where there is every mdica 

tion of outward prosperity, there is evidently something deplorably 
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wrong. A month later the Pochester pemocrat and Chronicle , a 
powerful Republican organ, typically blamed the financial crisis on 
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free trade and the fyemocrats. Whatever the cause, it fully acknow- 
ledged that "we do not have to go far from nome to note hard tines. 
By the fall even the conservative Milwaukee Sentinel could not 
peJute the existence of growing unemployment an-i widespread un- 
cre»tainty. 

The prevailing hard times forced many urban citizens to accoun 

for the widespread poverty that coexisted with obvious nationdl 

wealth. Too many people were ur employed and actively sear china 

for work to blame^the situation on intemperance, laziness, or 

sinfulness, the traditional explanations for personal failure. 

There were claims and counterclaims on the extensiveness of the 

depression, hut most social obs^r*/ers agreed that suffering was 

widespread and too great to be explained through personal 

deficiencies. The economic systeig seemed on the verge of total 
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collapse, as conditions reached a crisis s.tage. f 

By the autumn of 1893 iialf of i^hest^^r's tailors and shoe- 
makers wore unemployed. Equally gloomy figures characterized the 
building trades. Since clothing production was central to 
Rochester's economy, the decline in sales caused by tight money 
and unemployment elsewhere greatly affected the shape of the 
local labor market. "The poor we have always with us#" wrote 

Rev. Willicun C. Gannett, a liberal Unitarian minister, "but this 
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w we have with us more thkn usual." When a handful of ^cbs 

on . aicipal public works projects opened in early 1394, an "amy 

of unemployed** stood in line hoping for the chancp to earn their 

daily bread. V,ithin a few months an estimated ten thousand workers 
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were out of jobs, or one third of the entire labor market. 

Workers m Rochester and other cities fortunate enougn to 
retain their jobs faced wage reductions and a precarious future, 
rharity workers increasingly had difficulty trying to separat 
t;an^)s 'rem the **re3pectsxbie poor** who simply could not**' find wor^c. 
Loc.nl judges, however seemed to solve the problem by sentencing 
some of them to terms in the' penitentiary and workhouse for v^:r^';c 
Without workman's compensation or adequate insurance, able bo^ii^id 
men a.^.d women often had to swallow their pride and accept vari.'^j'^ 
form5 of private a^nd yUbiic relief. Charity funds .ver'^ fre^7^j»:ntl" 



insufficient. The Rochester Humane Society cared for abused animals 

and people and early reported that "we find ourselves overwhelmed 

with work without the machinery, or the ^unds to successfully carry 
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on." The People's Rescue Mission on FronVsStreet, which p; 
vided meals, lodging, and religious sermons in exc> 
on its rockpile, was unable ^to match the demand durii 
sion. Historian Blake McKelvey has revealed that more people 
received "theology and turkey" at the Mission during the Christmas 
of 1895 than ever before. 

Conditions in Toledo, J^ilwaukee, and Kansas City were very 
similar. Approximately one third of Toledo's workers was unem- 
ployed in 1894, an unprecedented percentage in the city's history. 
The Blad e would have preferred hiding the darker side of progress 
buV^finally ran front page stories on poverty by November of 1893. 
Already nearly 2,500 people received chaz;itable relief; and 360 
individuals on the average applied daily for food and medical 

assistance at the city infirmary, ten times the number of requests 
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for the preceding year. Moreover, everyone realized that distress 
was even more extensive. The majority of workers, of course, were 
not at death's door or aimlessly roaming the city streets, but 
thousands of citizens across the nation were too proud to accept 
outside assistance, historically a sign of pauperising Toledo 
observers explained that many people "would rather die of hunger 
aitid cold than ask for food and clothing." Many citizens feared 
that pauper status would cause the state to intervene, and remove 
their children from their care. "There are many who go hungry 
to bed. . .because they fear their children will be taken away from 
them, and they would rather do anything than be separated. "^'^ 

Milwaukee suffered the same forms of economic dislocati(/n as 
Rochester and Toledo. An estimated 35 to 40 percent of the Jerking 
population was urenqoloyed during the depths of the depression. 
Layoffs, reduced wages^ and despair were the lot of many. David P. 
Thelen, for example, has shown that the Milwaukee County Poor List 
had varied from year to year but never exceeded several hundred 
families before the depression; it reached an unprecedented 3,420 
families in the winter of 1894." And, again, one cannot compute 



tMe deprivations of those whose pride stood m the way of asking 
for aid. As late as the 19 30s, Emii Seidei, a wood carver who 
was Milwaukee's fxrst Socialist mayor in 1910 and a product' of 
his times, recalled the untold suffering of the period, even 



tale, for numerous radicals and moderate reformers alike acknow- 
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led^ed the effects of hard times on their social conscience. 

"Hard times is the cr/ of everybody nowadays," vrote the* 



saying that there was already "a tendency to speak ot 'the un- 
employed' as of a permanent, recognized, and even organized 

class*" "The air is vocal with the dismal voices of demogogues 
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who talk as if this were Poland or Siberia." ^-ihile failing 
to identify these "dem9gogues, " the editor accurately noted the 
rise of various forms of social discontent as the depression 
worsened. Like charity associations in other cities, the 
Provident Association continued to make fine distinctions be- 
tween the "worthy" and "unworthy" poor, which meant that relief 
was selectively dispensed. Tramps who reportedly pretended to 
b6"4^qnest workers temporarily unemr:loyed were r#»fused assistance 
and sAfit packing. "Trair^)s now line' the highways as they did 
the [depression] winter of 1874 and 1375," wrote one older citizer*. 
"Walking commentaries on our vicious financial system. "^'"^ 

The obvious gap between rich and poor and the specter of class 
conflict and mob violence remained constant subjects of public 
discussion in these cities. Again, it was the atmosphere in which 
concerned men and women reconrsidered their opinions on who benefit- 
ted from existing arrangements in school and society. Impoverished 
Italians and Hungarians who wandered along the canal towpath in 
Rochester were chased from the city or brought^ before the rra^-^is- 
trate for v&gramcy.^^ Urban police officers commonly escorted 
tramps and paupers to the edge of town. Tramps were always someone 
else's problem^ and they otherwise comprised a constant drain on 
local charity fands. 

Located relatively close to the Colorado coal and silver range 
Kansas City was inundated with miners and other unemployed workers 




enough to hold his job. It was a familiar 



Kansas City Mail in the summer of 1893. 
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The Star agreed. 
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from surrounding states who sought jc^bs but instead faced police- 
men's billy clubs. One angry Kansas < Citian complained of this - 
unchristian treatment of fellow AmerfLcans, "When they reach 
Kansas City we send a squad of polijemen to the railway yards 
to meet them and to tell them to ge^ out of town... The poor 
fellows [then] ask for something tc^ eat. They are coldly 

turned away; they are told the city has nothing for them. Was 
62 

that hum5me?" 

Kansas City had enough trouble trying to find jobs for its 
own citizens, within a few months after the onset of the depres- 
sion, 5d)Out 150 people without visible means of support slept every 
evening on the floor ill the basetoent of the police station; as one 
group left another took its plate. A job notice for fifty laborers 
attracted almost four thou sand/ applicants. "Idle men, willing to 
work, stood in a long line for three blocks, waiting for a chance 
to secure employment." The/foreman in charge of the hiring claimed 
it was "the b|lggest demonstration I ever saw."^^ The local Social- 
ist Labor Pfiyty announc€ixl in the winter of 1895 that **never before 
in the history ot mankind has there been so much suffering from 
htinger an<J privations of all kinds alongside of lux^jry and abun- 
dance of nature's gifts and the products of labor. '^^^ Poverty and 
progress marched arm in arm, though much of the suffering and pain 
was hidden in so many obscure news reports and in the proceedings 
of .different civic meetings. Not all workers or citizens were 
miserable, impoverished, or converted to radicalis'^ by these events, 
but for many the realities of urban existence were grim and tincertain. 

The depression finally ended in 1897. Local newspapers like 
Rochester's Democrat and Chronicle hoped that the "calamity howlers** 
who had stirred up discontent would be silenced. They were not. 
Many men and women who had never actively participated in social 
and educational reforms made their initial commitments to activism 
during these difficult years, and local cities were never quite 
the same* Women's clubs and suffrage leaders were expecially potent 
'ow^es of innovation in every city. A Socialist trade union move- 
ment emerged ir Milwaukee that gave it a radical heritage surpassing 
most municipalities. Kansas City's parents* and mothers' organizations 
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tried to take power away f rr n Superintendent Greenwood and an 
entrenched elite on the school board. Samuel M. Jones, a Toledo 
businessman and teetotaler turned Social Gospeler, hoped to 
reshape social and industrial relations along the lines of the 
Golden Rule. Little wonder, then, that some frusl_rated 
citizens threw up their arms in disgust and proclaimed: "This 
is the age of cranks. 
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oiner Of Clubs 



"Crankness'' is the latest work, as 
applied to cranks of tne female 
persuasion. 

Kansas City Mail, i893 



All hail I to the new woman, the 
pioneer of a social revolution. 
Let us open every field of labor 
to her invigorating presence # but 
let us not forget that nature is 
stronger than any creed or custom 
and that ^iny woman is a possible 
center of domestic happiness and 
peace... Love is the power that 
rules this universe. 

Mary E, Law, Toledo cl'ub woman, 
1899 



"Once *upon a time/ m a beautiful tity situated on Lake 

Michigan, there lived a little girl who was a perfect nuisance," 

recalled Lizzie Black Kander in a paper before the Wed.iesday 

Afternoon Club in Milwaukee in 1902: 

Time rolled on and on, this little girl grew and grew 

And then-^irhe married and still she grew — 

And the selfsame "spirits" that did simmer and brew 

And caused her teachers to fret and to stew 

Now bubbled and boiled and then overflew!! 

She crocheted wonderful tidies for sofa and chairs 

She made paper flowers for birthdays and fairs. 

She made noodles and struddles and knit sox by the pair 

And e'en sewed rag carpets for bedroom and stair.* 

But, alas, things have changed, she sews carpets no more 

For her "spirits" have taken an upward soar. 

She's a Joiner og Clubs , Women's clubs by the score 

Oh, husband, fond husband, your. fate we deplore! 

She settles grave matters — she tries to save souls 

And would you believe, she now votes at the polls !^ 

Thu5, with characteristic wit and good humor, Lizzie Kander chron- 
icled her own rise as a "new" woman in the late nineteenth century. 
She personified the activism of many women who helped usher in an 
age of Progressive reform during the depress! -^n of the 1890s. 
Like so many of her generation, she helped propel women into the 
whirligig of municipal politics and social service reform: as 
Milwaukee's leading settlement- house worker, a school board member 
for two decades, and an outspoken pacifist and champion of reform 
during the difficult days of World War 

Living in a troubled but rapid-ly expanding urban and indus- 
trial society, activists like Kander occupied a crucial position 



in the evolution and implementation of early Progressive school 



roots uxwjui^stionably gave urban Trogressivism much of its strength, 
3t2tfaina, and moral fervor. Once largely ignored by historians of 



history. One recent synoptic interpretation, for example, explains 
that women increasingly joined voluntary associations after the 
Civil War and that by 1900 "they turned more frequently to the 



reforms. 




flourished on the grass 



the period, the women's club movement of the early twentieth 
century is typically highlighted in every new volume on women's 
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state" as the key element in soc^cfl policy." While foreign 
cotmnentators including Tocqueville had long recognized that 
Americans were joiners, someth:tng new was clearly underway in 
the Progressive era. 

Greater recognition of the ) ortance of women in Progres- 
sivism and of their advocacy of state intervention has not 
necessarily enhanced historical understanding of the dynamics 
of change. This is especially true in the area of school reform, 
where women's influence was highly visible. Even though women 
were influential sponsors of child welfare reforms, they faced 
numerous competing groups who also sought increased state 
intervention on behalf of youth. How did women's concep.tion of 
the role of the state compare with that of labor unions, Sobialist 
leaders, or businessmen and professionals on local school boards? 
What types of consensus and conflict existed between dominant 
women's organizations and elements of grass-roo"%s reform? How 
die these disparate groups find themselvis traveling on various 
roads to reform, all of which led to the expansion of the social 
functions of *.ne modern school? 

Contemporary analysts of social change at the turn of the 
century, like later historians, recognized women's prominence in 
educational reform but failed to explain where their influence 
began and ended compared with other groups. For exaunple, in a 
popular text on school administration in 1908, two nationally 
respected educators, Samuel T. Dutton and David Snedden, argued 
thiit "perhaps no one factor has doi.^ more to give popular educa- 
tion a place in the thought of the community than the activity of 
women* s clubs. These orgamizations, so numerous and so ernest, 
have both in their meetings at home and in their great federated 
gathering^^alwayg made education in its various forms their 
chief est topicX And, then and now, many individuals realized 
that women had a more pronounced role in school reform than ever 
before. Women's associations helped initiate many of the social 
welfare reforms that became commonpiace in urban education; their 
members were the central figures in early discussions of the "new" 
education popularized on the national scene by John Dewey, Frarcis 
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Parker, and Joseph Mayer Rice; and they were continually forces 
to reckon with in local communities. 

Organized women were an ever present factor in certain aspects 
*of school decision making by the early twentieth century. Along 
with a number of other reform organizations they often cooperated 
with, they championed a wide rcinge of innovations then considered 
advanced and "Progressive": vacation schools, playgrounds, social 
centers, school breakfasts and lunches, manual training and 
domestic science programs, parent- teacher ^sscciations , and a number 
of other programs.' with the passage of school suffrage laws that 
affected, cities like Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee (though not 
Kansas City) , women served on school boards for the first time 
and finally shared power with men who had customarily viewed school 
governance as their exclusive domain. Women may have taught in 
the schools in overwhelming numbers, especially in the lower grades, 
but -.-^ale ward leaders mostly controlled the urban schools of the 
nineteenth century. Between 1890 and 1920, as Lizzie Kander said, 
things changed, and the appearance of the new woman in the Nineties 
was a crucial element in the origins ' f municipal reform,*^ 

Historians of Progressive educational reform often emphasize 
the importance of the "new middle class" school superintendents 
who augmented their power in educational policy through school 
board centralization reforms in the 1890s, ^ Considerably less 
has been written about the centrality of women and voluntary 
organizations in administrative and curricular" reform. This is 
partially explained by the wide use of school reports and main- 
stream educational journals that often emphasized the importance 
of male administrators in initiating innovations. Tliese materials 
served as the official record of the process of innovation; they 
often slighted the role of the private sector in educational 
experimentation and ignored much of the local context for reform. 
The history of school innovation during cnese years is int'^grally 
bound with the history of activist women, whose hopes and dreams 
and successes and failures are hidden in diverse kinds of local 
materials on school and society, 
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The ascent of the "new" woman to an influential though not 
dominant position in educational change was totally unexpected 
in places like Rochester, Toledo Milwaukee, and Kansas City. 
It was as unexpected as the depression which accelerated the 
formation of competing voluntary associations and hence ^ompeting 
views v3ducat:ional policy and the state. As a result of the 
depre5^sio*'>, as well as the changing character of the middle and 
upper class household; new organizations developed that soon 
overshadowed the smaller and older literary women's clubs that 
already existed m these cities. Tne "society" women who 
dominated in these^^^atfTt^ groups promoted general intellectual 
improvement by studvmg p(^try, history, philosophy, music, and 
art. They showed little interest in the larger concerns of the 
worfcing world, favoring personal devel^jpment over social reform 
Their behavior mirrored perfectly the prevalent notion that 
politics — the rough and tumble by which publi - policy evolve^ — 
was exclusively for men, for one looks j.n vain in school proceed- 
ings before the 1890s for petitions by them or o . r indications 
of their interest in urban education. Milwaukee's superintendent 
reported in the 1870s that some women planned to investigate their 
schools, but then they were never heard from again. 

The Toledo Blade wrote in 1890 tttL - the existing literary 
clubs were snobbish little affairs wholly divorced from the active 
lif^» of the 3ity. E' an the many church related women's organiza- 
tions, tied as the^ were to local neighborhoods, displayed more 
interest in social issues. The Milwaukee Sentinel likewise claimed 
in 1391 that locally *'there are several 'sets' which cany on 
separate lines of social activity, and the members of each are 
quite satisfied with their own position and associates, ana make 
no effort to get out of U*eir own 'set* and into any other." 
Society women on the East Side, like competi ,g church groups, 
remained 'apart. The Kamsas City Star likewise contended that 
women seemed un$uited for the strenuous life of politics. "Women, 
as a rule, have little taste for politics," claimed one of its 
^editors. **The peace' and quietude of tne home present to them much 
stronger attractions than the excitement and curmoil of the public 
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arena. They are not fitted by nature for contact with the wor 
and participation m its strife and rivalry.'' The editor could 
not have been more mistaken. 

During the hard times emanating from tne r^nic of 1393, women 
emerged ns potent sources of social change and reform. Three years 
after the Blade attacked clubs for their elitism and pretentious- 
ness, It asserted that "Toledo is becoming noted for the number and 
variety of its club organizations. Every one must have observed 
the rapid growth of the 'club spirit' within the past few years," 
which happily dorroted the rise of "a broad, liberal metropolitan 
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Diiit , '^^..^HmRoche 



spirit, ^k—^Hm Rochester over forty clubs; most of them formed 
during the depression, organized into a Local Council of Women, 
causing one citizen to boast withgut evidence that "there is 
probably no othar city of its size which supports more women' =; 
clubs. "^^ Such statements stagnated through cpmmon use. 

Like thriving newspapers in many cities, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and its rival Daily News welcomed the arrival of the 
new women. Regular women's columns soon appeared in local papers, 
providing news for the curious and footnotes for future histor- 
ians on the social and educational ideas of organized women. 
Women editors, who themselves often belonged to activist clubs, 
frequc»itly reprinted speeches and addresses, information on 
membership dues, and the date, time, and location .of the nex : 
meeting. Starting in October and running through June, the club 
season was the source of consideraible controversy and news cover- 
age throughout the Progressive era. Kansas City's newspapers, 
which previously dismissed the organizations and women's activism 
as a mere wh.m, now warned the school board to beware of women 
with fire in cheir eyes. "The school board need not invest in 
ch5»st protectors or lay in a stock of revolvers," felt the 
working-class Mail , "but it may live in-uourly expectation of 
a visitauion never th^less. "^^ 

The most important women's associations that agitated for 
school reform in the Progressive years assembled in the early 
1390s. The Women's Educational and Industrial Union, modeled 
directly after organizations in Buffalo and otner cities, early 
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revolved around the dynamism of Susan B. Anthony, the national 

matriarch of the suffrage movement and one of Rochester's senior 

citizens. Formed in 1893, the Union was a direct descendan:: of 

the Ignorance Club, a self-effacing though elite literary group 

that had become Rochester's first modern woman's organization 
12 

in 1880. The Union was to Rochester what the Woman's Educa- 
tional Club was to Toledo: the leadXing feminine organization 
for school reform* This Ohio club formed near the end of the 
depression, when local women vainly t^ied to elect a woman to 
the sc^ ol board. Unity meant strength, wrote the Toledoan who 
defined the club as "the first- weapon of primitive man'* but "the 
last of Twentieth Century Woman* "^^ 

Milwaukee and Kansas City also had notable female organiza- 
tions. The Woman's School Alliance was especially 'distinctive 
since It was the only club in all of Wisconsin that was solely 
interested m school affairs. First organized in 1891, the 
Alliance reassembled two years later when the depression 
impoverished thousands of Milwaukeeans; from an uncertain 
existence the group evolved into the most powerful woman's organ- 
ization in the local schools. At the same time there emerged the 
Social aponomics Club ari numerous social reform groups that were 

active throughout the next three decades in this growing metrop- 
14 I 

olis. ISimilarly, Kansas City witnessed in 1894 the birth of 
the Athenaeum, whose name belied the non-literary interests that 
guided thfe group over the years. Moreover, every one of these 
cities hab their first organized and perm£ment parent- teaclier 
organizations in the lfl90s; they were heavily dominated by women. 
By 1920 Kansas City was the world leader in parent-teacher organ- 
izations, with over 10,000 members* "^^ 

Except for the Woman'? School Alliance of Milwaukee and local 
P.T.A.s, women's organizations were never exclusively concerned 
witn school reform, though, most cf them held education as a dominant 
interest. Like all organizations, rlubs had their own division 
of Jabor. Most of them had clapartments on education, literature, 
industrial change, domest!ic science, city beautification, and 
legislation. Many of the prominent activists in these cities 
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aggressively sought Women's suffrage. Susan B. Anthony, for ex- 
ample, formed early suffrage organizations in Rochester as well 
as in Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City. Anthony was an excep- 
tional figure but typified the zeal of lesser-known figures like 
Mary E. Law and Emily Bouton of Toledo. 

Many club activists found suf^'rage less attractive, yet these 
organizations provided every member with useful outlets from the 
restraints of the heme. The club was a place of refuge from 
children and husbands and a means to discover one's hidden tal- 
ents. The women's clubs and mothers' organizations became female 
community meeting places: friendships were strengthened, solitary 
individuals found fellowship, and everyone escaped from the nar- 
rowness of domestic life for a few hours- There were social teas 
and lectures, papers and informal discussions. Here one could 
gossip aibout trivial matters as well as unite for a new school 
activity. Here women who were unaccustomed to pt±jlic speaking 
overcame some of their shyness. And here, too, many first con- 
fronted the contradiction of progress and /verty, an experience 
that often proved exhilarating. For these reasons a club like 
the Kansas City Athena-^um quickly mushroomed from a few dozen • 

members in 1894 to several hundred women and was called the ^ 
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local "women's university," 

The personal motivations behind these joiners of clubs v;ere 
iinnensely complex and varied though not inscrutable. For example, 
Lizzie Black Kander was a member of the Woman's School Alliance 
^nd MilwauXee^s leading settlement worker. She was driven by a 
mixture of intense idealism, love for the poor, and fear for her 
middle-cJass Jewish standing. The child of Jewish immigrants who 
secured a comfortable livelihood in Milwaukee, Kander was moved 
by- the spectacle of immense human suffering and the gap between 
rich and poor which accompanied nineteenth-century progress. 
Speaking to her classmates at her high school graduation exercises 
in laVs. she called for public control over the industrial giant? 
to procure social welfare. "The wealth of the nation is in the 
hands of a few individuals who are accumulating more every day, 
while the poor are becoming more and more ^^^er able, " she bluntly 
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argued. "We are forgetting that truth, honesty, virtue, and love 

are far more valuable to the happiness of ma.ikind than extrava- 

18 

gant* modes of living." 

With such a strong conviction in support" of social justice 
so early in her life, it is not surprising that Kander's speeches, 
correspondence, and settlement houge reports over he next several 
decades revealed an intense concern with the victims of industrial 
progress. At the same time she acknowledged that helping others 
was simultaneously a form of self advancement. She feared that 
the thousands of poor Russian Jews who inhabited late nineteenth- 
century Milwaukee would hurt the reputations of assimilated Jews 
like herself; she was also ' frightened by the prospects of new 

outbreaks of anti-Semitism of the sort her parents had once 
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faced. In the 1880s she thereupon joined a Jewish Ladies' 

Sewing Society to mend tattered clothas for recent immigrants. 

Together with the School Alliance in the i890s she gathered shoes 

and clothes for underprivileged school children id also .began a 

"Keep Clean Mission" in the densest Jewish iinmigrant neighborhood 

to teach cleanliness and morality. This Mission soon evolved into 

her locally' renowned Settlement House. * 

Kander was popularly knowr>-afi the "Jane Addams of *^lwaukee." 

Even critics who thought her libera\ism and pacifism were tainted 

oy some of her Socialist friends sa^ she had "a heart big enough 

to Tiother every child in town. "^ V^'^It was a con^Jliment she could 

appreciate. She spent decades adi a school board member agitating 

for new social service programs inNthe public schools, programs 

like penny lunches and supervised playgrounds. She demonstrated 

the efficacy of these programs fd(r the children of the poor a^ 

the settlement and increasingly vi\^ed them as desirable objects 

of public policy for all children. fiemark-Jbly honest about her 

own f^ars of a threa\:ened loss of ^ocial status, s\\e tried to 

reeducate others auDOuttl^e^-^aoeial rather than personal origins of 

immigrant poverty. "The people are really not to blame, they 

are the result of tyranny £■ oppression, of the persecutions that 

have been heaped upon them from generation to generation," Kander 
22 

always noted. 
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A confirmed teetotaler, Kander respected the social role of 
the saloon in working-class life and attacked temperance agitators 
and those who endorsed immigran-.: restriction. In defending immi- 
grant lifestyles from bigots and extreme Americanizers she par- 
tially transcended some of her own middle-class prejudices. 
Her preoccupation with the immigrant poor also made her marr^ 
ta a rea^torN^a very difficult one, especially in the early years 




in zne 1890s, Hnce herj husband wanted his wife at home. Finding 

little moral supper t^t home, Kander confided in her diary. One 

entry in 1895 registered her dismay that "my husband hates to 

have me speak or think much about... the poor little children & 

24 

their mothers" at the Mission. 

information on the lives of other women similarly 

demonstrates thfe sometimes highly individualistic reasons for 

participation inl service groups. While ySunger women like Kander 

represented the newer generation of female activists. Progressive 

women's organizations also contained many older suffrage leaders 

who used the clubs in part as possible vehicles for full citizer- 

ship; Susan B.*Anthony was already in her seventies when she 

helped form Rochester's Women's Educational and Industrial Union. 

She agitated for the group along with younger syffrage leaders 

Ij^e Helen B. Montgomery, an irrepressible reformer who became 

JJr^ first woman school board member in Rochester in 1900.^^ 

Miss Anthony had joined temperance groups, lobbied wit^ labor 

organizations, and even gone on trial in the 1870s when she cast 

her ballot in a local election. When found guilty of voting, 

this highly principled woman refused to pay the fine and was given 
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a :;uspended sentence. For Anthony as well as thousands of less 
famous women, suffrage and broadened roles for women in higher 
education and society general'v were, in their words, matters of 
"simple justice." Service clubs were a means to that end. Rosa 
Segur, a pioneer suffrage worker, German immigrant, and promin- 
ent club woman in Toledo in the Nineties, typically interpreted 
school suffrage as a "cxumb" but agreed with many that legisla- 
tion and clubwork aided in the struggle for full citizenship.'^' 
Particularistic motivations notwithstanding, women for the 
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first time were able to escape from the restrictiveness of the 
home, particuleurly the middle and upper class homes from which 
many club members came. The rise of ladDor-saving devices which 
they could afford and the declining birth rate over the nine- 
teenth century freed many comfortsdDle women from the fireside, 
physically if not emotionally. Middle and upper class women 
benefitted enormously from their release from mundane domestic 
responsibilities. The availability of prepackaged and prepared 
foods, improved water supplies, electric lighting, aq^d rudimentary 
'washing machines revolutionized their homes, as a consumer phase 
of capitalism emerged in the late nineteenth century. House 
work remained largely women's work, but the clubs they formed 
became bridges to the larger society, and it often to6k an act 
of bravery to cross them. 

H**len B. Montgomery of Rochester epitomi/ed the outspoken 
nature of the new woman. The perennial Pp^ident of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, she was a social gadfly by the* 
1890s. A popular public speaker, she spoke to l^^or organiza- 
tions. Socialist groups, and other voluntary associations on an 
assortment of topics. On more than one occasion Montgomery was 
attacked as a Socialist since she endorsed the national ownership 
of the utilities and condemned the conspicuous consumption and 
antisocial behavior of the Vanderbilts. Real Socialists, of 
course, quickly pointed out that shte was not a member of their 
party, yet one of Rochester's leading Socialist radicals still 

defended her from abuse in a897- and prai oc d he r. for her spunk and 
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Keen in'^ight into economic injustice." 

Montgomery boldly attacked the local curmudgeons who" commonly 

complained that club work ruined the value of many housewives. 

"We are tired of the flabby philosophy that there was something 

unwomanly in any matters outside our own doorsteps," she retorted. 

"The time is past when women are content to pla/ with dolls, or 

devote theraselvfcs to* their little calling list, and the association 
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of a few social friends." 'lontgc^ery' s allies in the Women's 
Educat^nal and Industrial Women, like women across th'e country, 
similarly defended the existence of the clubs and their role in 



educating their rainds and broadening their social views. ' s. 
William C. Gannett, who was the wife of a liberal minister, 
typically asserted that "the club not only widens the horizon, 
but tends to openminded and good tempered discussion of widely 
divergent opinions."*^'*" 

Women in various cities emphasized the value ot the clubs 
in furthering self-awareness and understanding a changing social 
life. One of Toledo's prominent club. women, Mary E. Law, ran a 
local ^'indergarten training school and narrowly lost in her bid 
for election to the school boaurd in the Ninetias. For her and 
many others th** clubs were invaluadjle, despite recurrent disap- 
pointments at the polls. "The club woman," she claimed, "has 
found that breadth of culture comes from the association from 
women of different classes and pursuits and that selfishness 
and exclusiveness tend to narrowness and provincialism," 

Everywhere Progressive women agreed. In their clubs women 
debated the merits of the tariff, free trade. Socialism, child 
labor laws, suffrage, and other timely subjects. Many shy women 
grew in self-confidence as they engaged in debate and discussion 
with their cohorts. Invited speakers, both men and women, intro- 
duced novel ideas into the lives of the club members, challenging 
old perspectives and offering fresh perspectives on contemporary 
problems. Because of the social and personal benefits, millions 
of housewives ultimately joined turn- of-the-century women's 
clubs. It was, of course, ati age of organization, from the 
business monopolies above to the trade unions below who fought 
for control over the work process and the fruits of production. 
Now women formed an additional force which could possibly shape 
local -olitics and the direction of social institutions. In 1890 
organized women were an insignificant fictcr in urban educational 
policy. For the next three decades, however, they influenced 
every important administrative change, curricular reform, and 
social service established in local cities. The history- of urban 
school reform in the Progressive era became inextricably related 
to the history of this women's movement- 



Through various means 'women were locked out of the political 
proce<?s of school decision making in the early 1890s, In Kansas 
City they lacked the right of school suffrage, Wisconsin per- 
mitted school suffrage for women, but Milwaukee* school board 
was appointed by male aldernten. In Toledo and Rochester, where 
the boards of education were elective, the male-dominated 
Republican and Democratic cau-*isos controlled ward nominations, 
so school suffrage was we .ened as an instrument for positive 
change. Women's clubs therefore became the collective arm of 
thousands OiJ reform minded citizens whose political dependence 
on men otherwise sapped their strength. If women could not 
vote, wrote one Kansas Citian, the mothers "will demand to 
heard from in a different way, and the school board ma^ disco 
to its horror what way it is. The mothers will arrive probably 
with blood in their eyes.**"^*^ 

What remained uncertain in the Nineties was not whether 
women would organize, for tbe prominence of their associations 
was a matter of public record, Tb>ere was common agneenient that 
"this IS an era of organizations — of clubs, societies, and 
associations,* devoted to purposes the number and scope of which 
are bewilder ing, The main issue was how women — even middle 
and upper class women—could justify greater participation in 
a male-dominated world, retain their socially conditioned 
feminine and domestic traits, and use the powers of the state 
foi public good. This required a convincing and acceptable 
platform of reform, one which enabled women to venture beyond 
thfe seclusion of thn home and to question the validity of the 
existing educational order. By the end of the Nineties the 
die had finally been cast- 

To comprehend fully the zeal with which women promoted • 
social service reforms like vacation schools, playgrounds, 
breakfasts and lunches, social centers, medical inspection, and 
other forms of state intervention in children's welfare in 
the Progressive era requires an understanding of the ideology 
of this women's movement. Club women were not disinterested 
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ref oncers but acted upon a coherent body of ideals that, as we 
shall later see, varied greatly from the beliefs of organized 
workers, ^de unioa leaders. Socialists, Populists, Social 
Gospelers, and ether Progressive reformers. Nearly all grass- 
roots Progressives found themselves on a road to greater state 
involvement in schooling and welfare, yet different groups 
traveled alternate routes to their common destination. Most 
organized women did not share the daily experiences of the 
skilled workers facing monopoly capitalism, or the vision of 
a Heaven on Earth that inspired Social Gospelers, of the 
Socialist faith in the coming of a fundamentally new social 
order. Some women would indeed be greatly affected by these 
considerations as reform movements gathered momentum in local 
cities, yet they had to resolve their own contradictions: how 
to be feminine and domestic while being politically active, 
how to defend the home while espousing more state inter\'ention 
in family life, how to cater to the perceived needs of the 
poor even though they were not poor themselves. 

T^e creation of a. now form of domesticity was t^e heart of 
the ideological world constructed and inhabited by Progressive 
women. Women did not ordinarily refer to themselves as "citizens" 
or "taucpayers" in their petitions to the school board, e.s their 
mal** counterparts so often did; more frequently, they invoked 
the image of parent or mother to justify their meddling in men's 
iif fairs. Hence they used a seemingly traditional faith in the 
power of motherhood as the cutting edge for social activism. 
The General Federation of Women's Clubs, which was the naticaal 
organization that united thousamds of women's associations frm 
every state, was popularly known as that "Great Mothers* Organ- 
ization.**^^ The forerunner of the modern PTA was th$ National 
Congress of Mothers, which assembled in the final days of the 
depression in 1897. And from national journals of opinion to 
local publications like the Toledo Blade , one found the common 
statement Lnat '"the hand that rocks tlje cradle is the hand that 
rules the world. **^^ Or at least should rule the world. Mother- 
hood became the war cry of -those who roetjface to fhce with the 




male ward boss<2S who controlled the urban school. 

The nineteenth-century consensus that women's place was in the 
home was gradually reinterpreted in f^chester, Toledo, Milwaukee, 
and Kansas City. In the past the belief that women were the 
defenders of the purity and safety of the/ home was sufficient 
justification for denying them a place in city politics. By 
the turn of the century, subtle changes in women's interpretation 
of domesticity helped propel them to larger involvement in muni^ 
cipal life. Women in the vanguard of urbar educational reform 
advanced the age-old argument that they had special talents in 
child nurture. Now, however, they altered the meaning of domes- 
ticity ^o justify leaving the home and engaging in many public 
activities. What the new woman opposed was not domesticity 
but a static interpretation of women's rights and duties, in 
the rural past, when the processes of production and distribu- 
tion centered in the home, it was argued, mothers could best 
protect the home by remaining near the fireside. Because of 
urban emd industrial transformation, Ocirenta'' control over the 
children's food, clothing, and schooling was diminished, neces- 
sitating corresponding changes in maternal behavior. Motherhood ' 
now meant expanding the home's boundaries to include the entire 
community. 

The new woman often sounded like an old woman in her nlati- 
^Tna^S WtKS wnd€rs of motherhood, thereby disguising genuine 
changes in women's ideology and often the class dimensions of 
feminine reform. "A partnership with God is motherhood," 
claimed the elite West Side Mothers* Club in Milwaukee. "What 
strength, what purity, what self-control*"^^ Despite 
honored assertions, women were nevertheless changing their 
actual social practice and reaching oul^ in new ways to school 
and city. By expanding the definition of the home to include 
more than an individual household, urban women proved that 
homeiCAking and so':ial activism were not incon^atible but part 
of a domestic continuum* "The environment of every woman is the 
home, wherever she goes she carries this th her," wrote' thp 
President of the Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs in 1900. 
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"The time has come, however, when it is not enough that woman 

should alone bo ^ home-maker, she mus£ take the world itself 
33 

a larger home." Since external forces produced and con- \ 



trolled the basic rjunenities of life, from the food and water 
to the clothes, heat, and light, .modern r.ctherhood necessitated 
expanding the four walls of the home out into the street until 
they reached city hall. 

Home- like metaphors dotted the speeches and writings of 
municipal club wdmen. Helen Montgomery of Rochester character- 
istically interpreted widened opportunities for reform as a 
prr requisite for sound motherhood and citizenship. "It is not 
enough that the house is kept cl^, if the street be wrong, and 
the ward unheal thfui, " she asscrtt in an interview in the Demo- 
crat and C fh ronicle in 1896. "There should be a broadened house- 
keeping, to extend out of doors and all over the city. All these 
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things will help women to gain full enfranchisement." "What 

rights do .iiothers have in regard to the public school education ^ 

of their children?" asked some angry representatives of the 

local Political Equality Club to the ward leaders on the scnool 
40 

board. When they learned that they only had the right to vote 

for school commissioner a — who were always men since the party 

caucuses were male-dominated — the women quickly retorted that 

modern mothers could only ensure children's welfare if they 

stepped beyond their own front door. 

The W<^an's Suffrage Association of Toledo, whose roots 

extended back to ♦^c j.870s,.was revitalized in the NineTiies when - 

new legislation gave women the right to vote on school issues 

and ?erve ofi iDoards of education. Its members^ argued- thatmodern 

motherhood required women to vote to defeat the ward bosses. As 

the Blade revealed in 1894, these activists had started to attract 

women to their meetings who "had probably never attended a suffrage 

meeting, ^md had n«»ver publicly expressed any opinion on public 
41 

affairs." While moving out of the traditional home sphere, 
these women were 3lowly refashioning their domestic identity. 

Mrs. John Kumler, for example, demanded at one of these meet- 
ings that "she should be allowed to vote because she did not think 
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It right or just that her influence over her children should end 
at her doorstep. She desires to vote *esp -rially on school affairs, 
that ^jnool officers shall be elected, who are qualified to act 



to those who believed that voting and larger involvement in 

social and political life were unfeminine, an unmarried suffrage 

activist responded that "the true woman. is no less womanly, no 

less conscientious, in the performance of her home duties, . .than 

the woman of a hundred years ago, though the expression of this 
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devotion may wear jS different aspect," 

Women indeed expressed their devotions m new ways. They 

often notified men in every city that they refused to stay home 

and out of public view. Mrs. Charles B, Whitnall, a liberal 

reformer who later joined the Socialist Party, announced with 

other members of the Milwaukee Woman's School Alliance that 

"ours is a great work in a never-ending cause, a cause which 
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will never die so long as a <phild lives on this big earth," 

However much women disagreed on total suffrage and the Socialist 

movement, club women were inseparable on issues related to school , 

reform and the welfare of urban youth. Historians have always 

emphasized that the Progressive era discovered the adolescent, 

but the interests of reformers in youth rariged across all of 

their age levels to adulthood. Certainly the education of *the 

children of the poor and of immigrants of all ages in addition 

to adolescense was a preeminent contemporary concern. At any 

rate, the new domesticity was steeped in images of mothers' 

role in child nurture, home care, and schooling. "Nine-tenths 

of the work they, iiave— under takea# " wrote, the historian of jthe .. .. 

women's club movement in 1910, "relates to children, the school, 
45 

and the home." 

By continually emphasizing their insights as Parents and 
mothers in child welfare and education, many club women assuTi^d 
that they were u ally superior to nen. They perceived , themselves * 
as an uncorruptible, purifying force that would cleanse urban 
politics and overturn the rule of immoral men. Dr. Mary Munson, ' 
a new woman from Toledo, advauiced the usual position in 1894 that 



in the bes.t interests of the youth of the city. 
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In response 




Cromen had historically borne the burdens of the "philanthropic 

work of the world." "When she enters the arena of politics 

she will not be untrue to her woman's nature. Laying aside 

partisanship, she ^ill rise to the full dignity of her respon- 
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sibilities as the raother of the race/* However much their 
actions weakened their claim of non-partisanship, women per- 
sistently argued that tfiey were immune from base political dims 
and always represented the higher interests of the child. 

Women were the healers, the guardians of children, and the 
protectors of hearth and home. Like women's groups elsewhere,' 

the Woman's School' Alliance in its constitutrion emphasized "the 

47 

great and good influence that women may exert in a community." 
And everywhere it was assumed that women could rise above personal 
prejudices and class background to secure the common good. "Women 
would vote more directly for what would concern the highest inter- 
ests of the schools without regard to politics or to party," argue 
one suffrage leader, who somehow ignqred the fact that women's 

organizations were intensely political and in the vanguard of new 
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and c ntroversial educational ideas. Another female reformer 

more sensibly asserted that even if women could not purify urban 

government, an unlikely occurrence, certainly "women cannot make 
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politics any worse than men have done." 

The iiew domesticity, therefore, provided -necessary ideologica 
*justif ications for women to broaden their housekeeping responsi- 
bilities. That did not mean that this automatically convinced 
male politicians to share power with them. As a result women 
usually found themselves forming alliance^ not with the men on the 
schbolTTjoard but with the females who predominated on the teaching 
staff. Club women assulted the system on two fronts; they pres- 
sured ward leaders to adopt their experimental programs in the 
schools and also struggled to build alliances with neighborhood 
teachers. rhough not uncritical ot the prevalence of singsong 
ceaching methods and the liberal use orf corporal punishment in the 
schools, organized women championed better working conditions for 
women laboring in the classroom. Women's groups throughout the 
Progressive era were in the forefront of efforts to increase 




teacher's salaries, reduce class^sizes,. and bring parents and 
teachers into closer association. 

Every prominent woman's club interested in social • service 
had an cctive school visitation committee. The educational 
committees of the Women's Education^ and Industrial Unioa of* 
Rochester, the Women's Educational Club of Toledo, the Woman's 
School Alliance of Milwaukee,%and the Athenaeum of Kai:isas City 
were comprised of volunteers who visited the schools And tried 
to establish close ties with neighborhood teachers, ^hese 
visitors were thorns in the sides 6f many warcS commissidners , 
but they laid. the basis for modern parent teacher associations. 
School officials throughout the nineteenth century lad urged 
greater school aflH. home cooperation- Women now took matters 
into their own hands with little encouragement from the educa- 
tional establishaient. They investigated everything in ,the 
schools Trom the cleapliness of the floors to the number^ of 
children per classroom. They ultimately formed a gallery-like 
asseiilbly at many school bocurd meetings in the Jlineties,^^ . - 

One reason why mamy of the orgamizations from the' Nineties 
survived for so many decades was that many of their members ^were 
former teachers. Fired from- their jobs upon marriac^e (for, as it 
was said, domestic obligations took precedence over careers) , 
they nevertheless retained a keen interest in schooling. Club 
women therefore had considerable ampathy for the urban school 
teacl^er, whose plight was once thoirs.* In that way, middle and 
upper class women could partially transcend t'^eir current class 
position by fighting for better working conditions for their less 
favored sisters. Without tenure or guaranteed job security, 
teachers could be removed from office for almost any reason* and 
marriage precluded the continuation of their teaching careers. 
Class sizes still hovered atbove fifty per class in the>,lower grade 
with low pay 'as a reward, so teachers often sorely needed friends 
on the outside of the schools who could sustain them in theiyr 
arduous 'jobs- Mbre systematpic attention was now g^ven to tfie 
plight of the local teacher than ever before. 

The prominence of former teachers or wives of current male 
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teachers in these wbmen's clubs helped cement stronger bonds x 
between home and schooi. Since many qf these -former teachers \\ 
were now mothers^ they took an even greater interest the . * 1 

r 

welfare of the schools. Of -tke fifty women on th6 educational 

committee of the Women's fducatiortal ai*id Industrial Union in , 

Rochester, most were mothers and former teachers who Used their 

experiences to engage in neighborhood reform. The^ Union' ' 

chauracteristically held its meetings on weekends to accomirrodate 
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the maximum number of teachers' who attendjed its .conferences . 
Former and ciirrent teachers wer^ w^ll represented on .the Women's 
'Educational Club of Toledo and the Athenadton of Kansas--^ty. . 
Mary E. Law*of toledo, for example, wa3*a*native Toledoaft, a 
former grade school teacher, and-,t^ien the founder of a local 
kindergarten training school, ^^en clvib 'WOmen and suf fraget1;efe 
fTomplained to local school boards, they based* their j:riti.ci9ms 
on personal experiences %nd reoent' contact with 'actual school 
conditions. * ' , ' 

brief examination of the backgrounds of t;he members of . 
the- Woman's School Alliance of Milwaukee drawn from -the earliest 
membership data available in I897%eveals some of the social * 
origins of voluntary group membership'. Formed in 1891 and, re- 
organized two years later f the Alliance was the outgrowth o||la\ 
series of "Mpthers Meetings" that some literary clul? members 
organized in the 1880s. throughout the Pfogreasive er'a the . 
Alliance was in the thick of educational debate and innovat^ion, 
championing a number of^so^c^al welfare reforros. Like organiza- 
tions in other cities, the Alliance applauded the work) of women 
in school reform. ^ The preamble to* its constitution ^-stated that 
the Alliance's chief concern- was with "investigating Venditioni, 

studying methods of instruction, and promoting the best -interests'^ 
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of our Public Schools." , . 

Clubs like the Alliance often regarded themselves as "repre- 

J 

sentative" organizations. tTnder closer scrutiny the bctckgrounds . 
of inembers assuir.e greatei- clc».rity, revealing the basis for the 
growing conhect^ons between home and school. Of the 170 members 
in 1897, 155 have beeo' uncovered^ in the city directory. Teachers 
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{17 percent) and the wives of male teachers (9 percent^ formed* . % 

28 percent, or almost one-third of the entire membership; they 

constituted the largest segment of the association. ' The next 

largest groups included ^e wives of businessmen and manufac- . . 

turers (20 percent), professionals like physicians, lawyers, 

2md dentists (17 percent), agents and salesmen (8 gercent) , . . 

and realtors (7 tiefcent) , The wives of skillecj workers (hatters, 

brass finishers, painters, etc.) formed 10 percent of the 
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organization ^ ^ 

Zxactly how many of these- members were former teacher3 is 
unknown, but the Alliance continually pushed for better ties with 
local schools and physical and educational improvemen'ts in the • ^ 
poorer neighborhoods'. Alliance members were primarily from the 
elite East Side,. tl[Q^ traditional source of literary club member- 
ship, and the' wof^^^i^-class South Side. The most prominent" 
teachers who wero^^embers worl^^ad in some of 'Milwaukee* s ^ oorest 
areas, inhabited largely by unskilled Poles. One very active 
member of the Alliaijp<% was^ Mairy -F. Flan$!ers, who was the principal 
and former teacher /gt^* the Jones' Island School. A close friend 
and supporter of Lizzie *Kander, Flanders regularly blasted the 
school administratioo for the unsanitary, rickety, understaffed 
facility in hej: district. 

Jones Islamd was impo^^erished area inhabited by Germans 
and Poles, many of . whan were ,emp^loyed as fishermen. Photographs^ 
of the area from the turn of the century show closely-packed, 
tenement-like houses bugging the Lake Michigan shore. *"Miss - ' 

Flanders chamiiioned better home^ ancf school yelatiorts, .supported 
several successful parent 'Associations in tjie "mid-Nineties," and 
continually lobbied or local (improvements. Many of the teachers 
in the Alliance similarly worked in poor ngighborhoods, .for 

although the ward system in theory promised to serve each district \ 

equally, the schools m the poorest areas, especially neaj;- the 

South Side, were almost always the mOst understaffed, overcrowded, 

and least aesthetically pleasing. Many of the Alliance 'members 

did not have to worry about losing their jobs when they complained 

CO the school board, yet enough teachers and wives of male teachers 
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were members to/^nsure that their petitions were based on thprough 
knowledge of local conditions* Scnool -visitors, if not the ar,ea 
children, always did their homework 

Members of the woman's School ^llianee and other-^orgartizations 
openly aef ended parents' and mothers' rights as well as those of 
the teacher. They were sensitive to the problem of determining 
how to unite" parent and teacher in the' best ^ttiterests bf the ^hild. 
A member of the Women's Ethic^a^ Club in 1896 caused a stif in* 
Roches te)^ when she told a principal that ''often teachers forget 
that the first. -allegiance of- the child is t^ its parents, and^. / 
while parents may not in all cases keep up with the times their 

opinion should always be listened to. with the greatest deference 
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in the presence of the child," 

In this instance the principal retorted that teachers^ and 
principals disliked interference and meddling by parents.^ De'^pit^ 
such disagreements, relatibns between Rochester women's groups and 
teachers in the Nineties always seemed ( xal; the school. board' s 
claim that school visitors wojald be regarded by teacher^ as spie^ 
was unfounded. When a leading- school commissioner attacke,d the 
teaching .staf^ in 1898 for trying t;o cottrol textbook selection, 
a perennial source of *graf t • f rom the book companies, the Women's 

Educational and Industrial Union qi^ickly defended the teachers for 
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asserting their tights against the all male school board. 

Such outspoken behavior was a reflection of the Progr'easive' ' 
woman's new ideology of domasticp.ty. Identifying strongly wi>th 
their parental and maternal traits, women broadened tjieir con- 
ceptions of home responsibilities, and tried to foment ^n educa- 
tional awakening among the citizenry. The quest for What the 
Kansas City Athenaeum ':alJed a "wider educational spirit" in 
the conmunity continued throughout the 1890s. The Citizens 
Educational AsStociaflfon of Rochester sounded like so many other 
orgemizations when it tried "to encourage every other means of 
popular education, to bring aODout needed reforms in the adminin- 
triation of school affairs, and to maintain an active interest 
eunong the people in*the matter of gener^il educacion." women 
club members .were critical of traditiona^L teaching methods. 



excessive disqipline, and other nd'n-progressive elements of 

schooling. In these and other- ways th^y tri^d to energize larg.e 

numbers of people behind the cause of^ reform. 

Women wanted to cooperate with. leathers as well as to focuS 

attention on the rights cf parents* and children. When teachers 

ignored these rights, they were occasionally chastized, sometimes 

* severely. ^ "One of the strongest criticisms against our public 

schools^ is the «total' ignoring of the, jights^of children a'nd 

parents when they come in question with those of teachers," 

complained one of Toledo's leading suffrage l^ader^ 

Tlje axiom of many Toledo" scnool teachers^ 
is; "The King can do ho wrong, I am the 
King." When parents have appealed to 
'mem.'^*5rs -of the board of education, tlieir 
grievance ^ have usually been turned o^er \ 
to the teachers' committee, under whom 
, parents' rights have almost always been 
-nil. 61 

Thiscgr leva nee was -penned in the Vieat of battle between tocal 
women and the male school board. It was unusually cri^tical in 
its tone and, atypical of female reformers' attitudes toward' 
schoolmarms. But its extreme stance ref lected ' the frustration 
•of .those who were through various means barred from public office 
and who feared that their control over children ended when they 
assed through the^ school ' hduse door\ 

For the most part women's clubs "weire sympathetic to teachers 
though eager to transform the schools along the lines of the "new 
education," a phrase coined in earliej decades but increasingly a 
goal of reform organizations in the Nineties. Their quarrel was 
less with teachers, who they realized would be .essential allies 
in any progressive campaign^ than^ with the male power brokers whp 
implemented programs and guided school policy. Soon these joiners 
cf c\ubs boldly confronted ward bosses, superintendents, and the 
leading men of the city. Women's ability to portray themselves as 
simply mothers defending the home belied their talents as'^utspoke 
political agitators and obscured their role in expanding state 
responsibility for social^ v^e If are. 
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By the 'mid-nineties organized women were already firmly 
convinced that modern housekeeping necessitated' updated ideas on 

. domesticity.- V^hen they entered the male domain of school politics, 
/however, they quickly learned that Progressive school reform) would 
be difficult and would require ^ore than appeals to ;the new' 
-motherhood. In Kansas City, which had a smal,l, elite' school board 
elected at. large,; women lacked school suffrage.^ so they had to 

^pressure male leaders to implement their ideas- Although' the 
» . ^lLlwauJ<^ee school board was^ based on ward lines and Wiscojism 

I woLien enjoyed school suffrage, the local board was appointed* by 
the all male city council, which had little interest in thf^ woipen's 

- movement. The prpspects for Rochester and Toledo women seemefl 
brighter since their ward-based school boards were elective and 
women enjdyed suffrage on school matters. The major rub was that 
the Republican and Democratic machines controlled the nominating* 
/ process, and the local politicians never nominated women. Women 
were frustrated at every ttirn. 

Women refused to despair despite these obvious roadblocks. 
TKfey firmly believed in themselves and mustered the courage to * 
confront unexpected challenges. Organized women and civic minded 
mothers were regularly insulted for their hair^rained educational 
ideas, told to go home and wash their .dishes, and leave* the 
rarified atmosphere of school administration to wiser men. Club 
women nevertheless refused to withdraw rrom the public arena; they 
stood their ground and squarely faced ^their opponents. They visited 
the local schools, discussed -the latest educational ideas, and 
even funded som^ experimental programs at the settlement houses 
like luncbes, playgrounds, and vacation schools 1 When permission 
was ^ panted, they ultimately ran'many of these programs in selected 
neighborhood schools. They /ormed mothers' clubs with kindergarten 
teachers who wer^ iipbued with Froebel's faith in the moral super- 
iority of ^notherhood. Starting from a weak powet base, the new 
4, woTRan helped bring the new education to many citiefe. 

V 

The new education directly challenged the basic tenents of 
nineteenth century pedagogy. In itf eeurliest years in" the Nineties 
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' the * new education emphasized individuality, mild forms of dasci- 

pline, and an end to excessive* memorization, recitation, and 

' ' r * . 

testing; xt also endorsed the addition of innovative subjects 

^ s 
like manuaX training, domestic science, kindergartens, and 

nature study • Like mo3t of the subjects' already in the school, 
- these subjects were once the responsibility of the home, but 
organized wc«nea cyid reformers in general calle;3^for new form? 
of mt^nicipal intervention in the livejs of youth. They believed* 
that the state should have a larger parenting role in social 
welfare, *a natural pos^^tion for anyone guidod by theories of 
expansive motherhood. 

Searching for different ways to expand the^fr power beyond 
their own homes, organized women found countless outlets for 
their a9ti^^ities during the depression. Despite all the bocst- 
erism that infcinned the public literature of the period, the * • 
contradictions fef progress and poverty were everywhere apparent 
as large numbers of able bodied people were denied work. The 
old, the weak, and the destitute were in ^ec^al need during 
these* difficult times, yet women tiirnea again- arfd again to tie 
child, not only to their children but especially to the children 
of the p<5br. As one Roche sterian put it, there was now a "growing 
realization of the value of tiie maternal Spirit in society— the 
concern of all for the good of all mothers and children." "It 
is no longer my child,* his rights ,r his comforts— but the rights 
and comforts of all children," since "what concerns my neighbor's 
child, concerns me; a wrong or injustice to childhood anywhere in 
the city touches every mother in the city."^^ 

Growing parental criticisms of the educational establishment 
surfaced in the most unlikely i>laces. Even before the depression 
had affected local cities and before Joseph Mayer Rice or John 
D^wey had written their famous essays and bc<^ks on the new educa- 
tion, 9rdinary parents in places like Kansas City had attacked' 
the worst aspects of local schooling. In late December > -1^02 , an 
unnamed parent wrotfe a critical letter to the editor of the 
csonservative and Republican Journal of Commerce , , the booster paper 

made famous Robert T. Van Horn. Soon a raging controversy 

k 

<* 
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flared between parent^ and Superintendent aames Greenwood. ' At ' 
tir^t slightly deferential to the school administration, the 
letters became so strident that tjie editor refused to pu£>lish 
them after several weeks. Out^of the debate came some of the , 
earliest stirrings of Progressive reform. 

"f^rents complained in a series 06 letters of their dissatisr 
factiolfsvith the school system.. They .were ^particularly incensed 
by the system's emphasis ^on 'rigid discipline and rote memoriza- 
tion in the classroom and their effects on children's health. ' 
One parent cited an outbreak of the St. Vitus Dance, a nervous • 
disease which reportedly resulted from the "daily routine and 
gadgrind" afid the ton's tant" "worry over school' lessons, "^^ Others 
complained about the constant grading and testing and the ubiqui-- 
tgMS» forms required when children w^re tardy or absent. When one 
child complained that "I got ten demerit marks this Jforenopn just 

^*because I didn;(t key my eyes in one certain place," i£ angered 
his raother and her neighbors, "Ever^ :hild in the sghpol seems 
to be a maqhine.^ asserts any individuality he gets demerit 

Aarks in 'form,' and his j)romotion is' endangered. , .Is that educa- 
. . tion, which leaves the child'-s individuality undeveloped, or 

, crushes it out altogether? Should- oiir schools make automatons, 
educationally, of our boyjs and.girls?""^ 

Superintendent Greehwocrti was never afraid to ^ state his \ 

^ opinions ^locai:^y on any number of subjects. He never hid in the 

„shadows or avoided^a confrontation. On the contreiry, he strutted 

through? tpwn impecfcably dr'essed with top*iiat and cane as he made 

his raunds froin' school to school. was a sight not easily for~ 

gotten. He was also impatient with outside criticism and privately 

called Fr^cis Parker, ^ohn Dewey, and other innovators fools.^^ 

The Kansas City school board gave Greenwood almost ^^ull reign in 

administering the schools during his forty years at the helm. He 
s 

had an interesting* way of dealing- with parents: he attacked them 
when they seemed apathetic or. else attacked them when they dis- 
agreed rSlth him. He always deflected criticism on him or the 
system 4>ac)^upon the parents themselves. Only when one letter- 
appeared which likened the schoolsvto military drill — with "eyes 
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^front," "hands erect," and "hands foided""did Greenwood decide 

69 ^ 

to enter the current fray. 

Greenwood blasted parents fpr not appreg^iating the value of 
lailitary form as a central part of "character training." During 
emergencies. like fires, ^arent^s would ^certainly applaud "instant 
obedience and miliiTary movement" ,whicn would "save li-res and 
prevent the disastrous trampling^ cf a mob," Moreover, discipline, 
cor|)oral punishment, and toeing the line (J;^at is, the lines, formed 
^ wooden floprs) .prepared children for the' xough and tumble of 
the competitive world. Greenwood then calculated the exact number 
of hours cMldren spent at home instead of at school, supposedly 
proving that' parents V|^e primarily responsible for such maladies 
as the St, Vitus. Dance, * 

Greenwood's blunt rejoinder inflamed local debate; An 
"anxious mother" responded that "the dissatisf ac^tjLon regarding 
t;he surplus amount of re4 tape used is widespread,"' Children 
^jfere forced' to learn long lists of words in bxact order, recite 
them accordingly, or get marked down. There* w^re "pencil r^ps" 
and lowered deportmen't grades when children innocently stretched 
their arms and turned their heads. Some mothers called^for 
school suf forage iaws to eliminate the unresponsive m^ie adminis- 
ti;aj:ioi^ Others pointed out that the teachers, w'ho were the 
victim^ of considerable negative publicity, ^ere themselves 
v,ictims of the system; they were forced to crush "the natural 
abandon of eager, happy children" as a matter of^ survival: 
Teachers preserved "ord^r" to preserve theif: jobs, and the 
feminine qualities of love and kindness toward children were 
transformed into rigid methods of instruction,^^ Teachers them- 
selves added tha^ through^ their exposes parents had "struck the 
nail on the head," /without tenure provisions, however, even 

sympathetic teachers were powerless to change the system, ^ Critical 
» - * > • 

teachers, were plat oned by Greenwood to schools on the outer edges 

73- 

of the city, , ^ 

f 4 

Calls for greater freedom for teachers and' individual atten— ^ 
tton for pupils were difficult. requests in such overcrowded schools, 
but Greenwood and the school bd^rd never a^feepted these i^leas as 
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legitimate concerns. They controlled, the' schools and^seH the 
raalor polit:^cal parties* to isolate themselves ' frdin ^outside 
critics. Nominations to the school bAard were manipulated by 
a-'^ipartisan clique of Republicans and Democrats , a plan that* * y 

\ Greenwood had personally arranged in 1880. This clique had 
little respect f6r the women's movement. ' Ohly the working 

. * clas^ Maii^ w^s friendly toward new educational ideas and "soft" . - 
pedagogy.- in late'^892 <t 'championed .women's rights* parental 
involvement in the schools, and questioned elite domina^ice on 
the school board. But the paper itself fell victim to the 
depression. It went i/nto receivership, changed ownership, and 
ultimately became aA/outspoken critic of labor unions, socialism 
and liberalism. ^ - 

The Kansas City Star recognized the potential. transfonni.ng 
^ force of the new ideas presented by local parent? in W rival 

Journal ofycottnnerce . After considering tham the Star concurred' * • 
with the conservative school administration. Its editoi;i.ai . 
written during the heat of the educational debate spoke volumes: ' ^ ' \ 

What has become of the old fashioned 
youth who pursued an education with " 

patient search and vigil long, who '* , *• 

did not mind poor clothes and bare - < 

feet? who was willing to ^it on any » (' 

^_ kijjd of ^enehi . . vho- iaid""pron^^ ^ . " , . , 
' on hlis stomach and read by the light , • ' ' 

. of the fire till far into the night; v - • 

who would walk miles in' snow or rain V 
to borrow a-'book and as ^ar to return * * 

it? Where has he gone f'^'^ Iif his place, . \ 

with all the modern facilities, with 
. , ^ fLne school houses andh patent fijrniture 
* and furnaces^ and cabinets ahd. black- 
e» boards, maps and charts, there has come 

another who ccanplains of "nerves" and ' ' . ^ * 

"St. Vitus Dance" ana- for whOTi fecirs are ('^ 

entertained lest he lea^s too much. "76 ^ 

With the press, the politicians, and the ^school administration 
united against them, moth'ers and sympathetic pire^ts turned inward 
and formed the largest network of parent, teacher associations in ' * ' 
the world by ^1920. * ' * 

Women had similar problems with the school administration in 
* , Milwaukee. The appointed, wajfd-basod school board formed a phalanx 
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against the Woman's School • Alliance and the new education, only a 
handful of men broke ranks and supported the women. Alliance 
members regularly attended school board meetings in .he Nineties, 
where they petitioned^ for better Sanitary methods, the adoption 
of manual training and domestic science, nature study, and the 
abolishment of corporal punishment, Manyx6f their programs were 
^imed .at freeing children from some of the book-oriented aspects 
.of schooling ^and at 'providing mor^^activity-oriented programs 
f bt*^ hand and eye coordination and muscle development. These 
innovations were neither class biased nor trade oriented, for 
when many o'f them were finally adopted in some form after the 
turn of the century they were found in every elementary school. 

In the Nineties, however, the Alliance specifically championed 

' " 77 

the needs of the poorest districts of the city. 

Like many urban women's group#> the Alliance focused on 

many problems related to school sanitation in the Nineties. A 

few mqnths after the* Alliance organized, its school visitors 

surveyed sanitary qonditions the entire city', like all ^ 

municipal housekeepers- who promoted better health for all school ^ 

children, 'yisitoi-s discovered that the poorest districts were 

also the areas with the^ highest levels of unsanitary conditions 

^d i^^ant mortality. The worst ^environment in their opinion 

was at "the Seventeenth district school at Bay View, which is 

located near tl\e nail mill and nuddli^ng mill of ' the Illinois 

steel Company" on the South Side. Oblfoxious .fumes "and great 

volumes ot black smoke filled the air" of the classrooms "almost 

78 

constantly" during their visits. Alliance members correspond- 
ingly damanded that the men on. the school board correct these 
vile conditions. 

i 

' The Alliance had even more complaints about the Tenth ^ist^ict 
School. Located in one of the most densely populated, wprking- 
class sections of Milwaukee, the school Md a ventilating system 
whose intcdce ducts were located over "privy vaults and manure 
heaps.". The' "disgusting oliors" w4fe^o bad that "even the janitor 
cannot endure. to remain at his post," wrote the Alliance. "The 
teachers are pale and languid and assert that their rooms^ are 
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' / filled with deadly microb^^. The rooms V^f the younger chilciren 

are directly over vile closets , and it" is the greatest wonder that 
some epidemic does not bre^^k out among them," ^ The school was 
so overcrowded that some classes met in the cloak rooms. For 
their concerns with children in the poorer districts, the Alliance 
received many pledges of support but even more red tape. The . 
women were routinely told to pressure the city council, which ' 
funde^i the school board, "or to harass th*e Board of^^oblic Works, 
^ which was technically responsible for school repairs. 

\ ^ ^Tl^ Woman's School Alliance was sucH a-'protean source or new 

ideas that the President of the school board labeled them "impetuous" 
and fellow committee members ",who responded to their frequent charges 

cf^lled their reports "misleading and incorr^ctV and "their sugges- ' 
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tions impracticable." Board members never successfully refuted 

k their refjtirtSr^fhough they often dismissed them, and it would have 

# admittedly been difficult for any school board ta implement their 

ideas rapidly in t:he hard times of ^ the Nineties. The Alliance 

demanded the abolishment of corporal punishment, which was refused 

even though it did not irtvolve* money but differences between 

^ ^ advocates of stern and "gentle" measures of correction. The 

^ Alliance also, desired more p^y for elementary teachers, adjustable ^ 

desks for all new schools^ playgrounds, sewing classes, manual 

training, and more kindergartens. It was permitted to run some 

experimental programs and to hold its meetings in various local 

schools, which in the long run provided an inroad fo^r those who 

*, later chamj^oned the use of schools as social centers. The 

Alliance' s successes were modest, for it presented new ideas to 
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a body of men who ji^ere satisfied with the old ways. 

Largely as a result of thfe support given to the women's cause 
by nfluential dailies like the Sentinel , the city council finally 
appointed a woman tp the school board in 1896. The Alliance 
representative received a token position that was popularly re- 
garded by ward leaders as a joke. She was placed on an unimportant 
committee and sequestered from the board yet reportedly impressed 
some with he^-^eal and attention to detail. ^ In the Ninetie"5 this 
appointment was simply a recognition of the increased visibility 
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of the- new woman. The first woman on the* Milwaukee scho'-l board 

did little to alter 'established educational po-licy, but the 

appointment marked the beginnings of a long tradition of female 

r^resentation in the local schQol administration,®^ 

Even this ynall accomplishment by the Alliance occurred o"er 

the objections of many small and j. rge businessmen, manufacturers, 

and professionaxs^on the school board as well as many Germans 

who opposeci the suffrage movement and women's rights generally. 

When the Alliance first pushed for women on the school- board, the 

Sentinel announced that "the trouble is that the Germans are 

against it solid; not only those with the full German traditions/. 

but thrfse born here in America. They think women are only good 

to perform household duties and you can't make them believe any- 
83 

'thing else." To them housekeeping should be res ricted to the 
private home. 

One German ward leader argued that ''we don't want them around 
when we are carr-'ing on business. It is a thing for men to do:.. 
It is crowding out the men to let the women in."®^ Some men l^t 
their prejudices against women as school officers over tne years 
and caine to respecc them as equals. But among the many powerful 
German dailies ^ ^ the Nineties only the independent Freidenker 
ignored ethnic opposition and fully supported women for the school 
board, emphasizing their purifying influence "3ndL domestic and 
child-rearing talents. Throughout these years the Alliance ' s 
chief accompl-^shment was stirring up discontent and serving as a 
f ountkin*^ of new ideas that challenged the legitimacy of the 
existing educational system. Their id^as were novel and inhere- 
fore sOTiewhat refreshing if not always accepted by the status quo. 

If mothers and women in Kansas City and iMilwaukee faced walls 
of opposition in their respective cities^ the- same was true for 
reformers in Toledo and Rochestir. In both cities the ward-basoa 
school boards were popularly elected and women by mid-decade h/d 
the right to vote* Unfortunately, school superintendents in both 
cities followed the lead of the school board and opposed the 
innovations and soft pedagogical ideas of the female agitators. 
Toledo's women faced harassment at the polls, the usual ridicule 
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of German -vard J.eaders, and rtiAre heat than they could sometimes 
stand. Rochester's school officials even conducted a smear 
campaign against wbmen like Susan B, Antnony and Helen Montgomery 
and their friends in the Women's Educational fand Industrial Union. 

In an uncommon display of solidarity between labor and middle 
and upper clas§ women, the women's ^ranch of ,the Knights of Labor, 
die Women's Suffrage Association/ and Women"^ s Christian^ Temperance 
Union appealed before the Toledo School Board in 1892 and re- 
quested its endorsement of a tJill pending in the state capitol 
at Columbus on women's school ysuff rage. ^ The board deliberated 
briefly, then openly refhsed. At the time members of the American 
Protective Association, an aggressively anti-Catholic organization 
in the Mid-West and in other parts of the country, liad considerable 
influence on tl^ ^school board. If not members of the secret 
organization themselves, the leading elite members on the board 
sympathized with ftativist views. The President of the school 
board, for example, was Guy Maj^, a Republican and an extremely 
wealthy linseed o^l "manufacturer who publicly denoxinced Catholics. 
Major and his cohorts disliked the proposed suffrage legislation 
since it would enfranchise ^thousands of Polish Catholic ^women 
who wanted to pass legislation to divide the school fund. Major 
in particulau: hated Mary Law, a Roman Catholic club woman who • 
was highly tauted by h^eTv^eers for the school board. .^^ 
^ The r -d's refusal to endorse women's suffrage ^naturally 

inf uria .e- j local reformers. Along with other state suffrage 
organizations, women's groups continued to lobby^ for a suffrage 
Sill until they finally succeeded in 1894. For the next few years 
Tp^do dlub women tnen endeavored to force the Republican and 
Democratic parties to nominate some women to the school board. 
After considerable haggling they finally did so. Getting women 
electeri^was another mat^r entirely; ward heelers heckled and 
jeered Aost women who appeared at the polls. While "visions of 
the comifig Utopia flitted about in tjie fancies of the women" upon 
learning "of the new suffrage bill, the realities of political life 
quickly demonstrated that they were still in Toledo.' 

Party lieutenants m several Toledo precincts refused to let 
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womeri re<^ister to vote. Once registered, other women were still 
not permitted to vote. There were widespread ret>orts of missing 
ballots and voter fraud on eiection'clay • The '/new -woman" had 
appeared 'at the polls in 1895 for all to see, Claimed the Blade , ^ 
but the elections were foregone conclusions. Women were heckled, 
insulted, and told to leave politics to the men. An increasingly 
powerful figure in the schools at this point was Thomas Tracy, 
since Guy Major had left the school board to ^become Toledo's 
mayor. Tracy was a wealthy attorney, banker, and Republican, 
A woman challen$64 hiro for his position, at one point, but "Tracy's 
heelers crowded the" polling pljices. spitting tobacco juice, and 
ridiculing the women as they, deposit [ed] their ballots, "^^ The 
closest women ever came to serving on the Toledo school board 
in the Nineties was in 1898, when Mary Law lost in her electoral 
bi4 by fifty votip," 

Like the wcJaen in Kansas City, Milwaukee, and Toledo, thdse 
in Rochester similarly agitated for numerous reforms ranging 
from the abandonment of corpor'al punishment to hi^gher pay for 
teachers to manual training and sewing classes, Rochester's 
women typically ram some new programs at thfeir own expense, re- 
ceived some municipal funding, to impleinent their ^ ideas, and ' 
^generally labored in a hostile environment/ The superintendent 
and the school boaid viewed them as troublemakers and Socialists. 

One watd, leader in 1898 said thfit offering sewing in the schools 

> * 

was as sensible as teaching "blacksmithiog" and "potato digging," 
It would onl> encourage other cranks to support lunatic ideas 
like the constructiqn of swimming schools in the schools for 
recreational purposes. Dangerous ideas indeed 

The Women's Educational and Industrial Union encountered 
problems with the school boaafd from the beginning. The President 
, of the school board in the early 1890s, Henry Noyes, was an attor- 
ney and long-time member w^ had publicly opposed all fads ^d 
.frills in education. "The effort to teach everything, however de- 

sirable, in the schools must end in miserable, failure," he warned in 
90 

1890. It was the great misfortune of the Women' s^ Union that pre- 
cisely when It pressed for educational change Noyes was appointed 
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superintendelit.' Joseph Mayer, Rice r who wrote a seV.iies , of'f amous 

mucferakinq articles on urban education in The Forum In 1892 and 

1893 r spurred the women on through some Ideal lecturpf on reform. 

When he argued that ^he American schools "sac^rifice everything ^ 

to the hammering process and take-, little account of the nature 

or sympathies of the student," the women viewed it. as a call 
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to action. To the content€tti school board, ^ it qnly meant 

trouble. ^ ^ , 

Throughout the 1890s Superintendent' Noyes- and* the school 

board basically ridiculed the new education and only permitted 

the establishment of a few manual trainiltg and domestic science 

programs at public expense, 'Helen Montgomery and her friends 

publicized the benefits of the njw .education in various lecturek 

and community meetings and urged Noye? to expand thp kindergartens 

to all parts bf the city*^ Noyes and his cohorts ben^t; On seme 

issues but never broke 'into a position of full acceptance*. Noyeg 

made the sensible point in 1897 that new was not necessarily 

^ better, then refused to accept any criticisms on existing programs 

or methods of education. The belief that. sewing trained "t^ 

whole child through brain and eye and 'hand" was treated by the . 
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school boari as ludicrous* And_whfin_Uie_J7omen_'^ Union further - 

enjoined ^he school ooard to abolish the required state regent's 

exam, since it was a Jiazard to the health of ^teachers and pupil's 

and a "fogy" of the "old system of education," the animosity 

between the female reformers and, the school board only deepened. 

"Parents have frequently expecred'our public schools to extend 

instruction outside their proper limitations," wrote a special 

school bc^rd commit^"l: in Rochester in response to advocates of 

the*new education. Thie committee then proceeded to attack the 

Women's 'Unjon on every pedagogical point. The sifly suggestion 

to treat children '"with sugar coated kindness ""^^' ending corporal 

punishment was a threat to authority and "a gr^tymistake . " Little 

children, even those of "tender years," should notj "do as they 

-please." Similarly, meuiual training an<} domestic- science instruc- 

tion belonged in the homer not irt the school. 

The committee then 'equated the new education with sociaHsm ^ 

I 
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and state paternalism and -eaffirmed their allegiance to the old 
education. 

Fortunately, the school authorities 
have not yielded to tjcie socialistic 

demand that the schools be made a ' ^ ^ 

panacea'for all ills. But the point 

we particuleurly wish^ to make is that ^ 
. our public schools can not be used 
^ to relieve parents of their responsi- 

bilities. ^5 

long, after the ward system was abolished in many cities, this 
claim that new programs and progressive ideaS robbed parents of 
their independence and responsibilities to their children would , 
resound in the speeches of those who continued to oppose the new 
education. Through Jthese debates, citizens previewed some future 
social conAicts in the schools. The battle 'lines between the 
old education and th^ new were formally drawn in many cities as- 
the Nineties dre^r^-i:© a c^ose. 

Advocates of social service Reform in the schools often te- 
fused to face the thorny issues raised by the spectre ot. increased 
state intervention in social welfare. Organized women,* like all* 
reformers, assumed that they were motivated by altruism, by the ^ 
need to correct glaring injustices and, to shape public policy in 
enlightened ways. Everyone searched jor that elusive end calle^ 
the public good. And yeti^omen never adequately .answered the 
charges of those who asked whether the state could expand its 
power without inevitably reducing the power of the^ family. Those 
who vijre critical of the ribe of municipal welfaure work in the 
schools, even if they did not approve of the methods of ward 
heelers, agreed with them that the state had T)p moral or legal 
right to intervene in family relations. Parents, not the state, 
should provide the food, recreational activities, health and 
medical care, and other services advocated by grass-roots reformers. 
Once pcw^r begam to flow to the state, it was argued, it would be 
imjpossible to halt the erosion of parental auid iridividual re- 
sponsibilities. ^ \^ 

Organized woften who advocated more intensive state intervention, 
particularly in the lives of the poor, on the other t\and, viewed the 
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situation* from their own class*bnd ideological vcntace points. 

* ft 
State intervention was simply the municipalization of motherhood, 

a way to balance private and public responsibilities for youth, 

and it helped the middle and upper cl&sses uplift, the entire 

civilization, A speaker to the National Congress of Mothers at 

th^ turn of the> century put the matter succinctly. "Your children 

' belong to me, to the ne^ighbors, to everybody else, to every one 
with whom th^y come/in touch." .The poor in particular had to 
learn that "You cjan not keep them to yourself .They ^re only lent 
to you to care fibr, to help, until they can stand on their own 

' feet and live jthe,ir lives indeD<*nde'ntly of you."^^ The state 
would stan^ bety«?een poor p2;rents and their children, and s>:hool 
welfare programs would provide children with the opportunities ^ to 
escape from their impoverished environments and live indefiendent 
lives. The state would not becpifle a rfew parent. on\y a temporary 
providers 

One might have asked such a womem of standing if poor parents ' 

• s 

nad the same jurisclxctional rights over her children, buf reformers 

rarely bro&ched th^t subject publiclv. They presumed that the 

poor stood in a dependent position t^ those who had reached at 

least rrdddle class standing. Progressive women, for all their 

obvious compassion and sympathy for the plight of the poor, for 

« 

the overworked teachers and women workers, always assumed that 
they knew what was best for all of the children in their communitv. 
In the end, as yill soon become evident, liberal women' s 'clubs 
never became as radical as ward leader^ in Rochester and other 
cities feared, and their paternalism generally outweighed their 
Socialism, with some not£Q3le exceptions, women accepted the 
legitimacy of the larger social system that would force some 
people to become dependent on state welfare , just as they had 
often been earlier dependent on private 9harity, And yet organ- 
ized HO0|fin, because of their refusal to move beyond liberal 
p^rscriptions for educational reform, fought strenuously for 
some aojial welfare services for, youth, sometimes for all children 
but especially for the poor. Whether or not social justice could 
be achieved within the existing capitalist framework of society 
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remained the central dilJlb»a of social service innovation and 
Progressive politics, ^ 

Women, however, were not the sole champions of the new 
education and social service \ innovation in cities like Rochester, 
Toledo, Milwa^ricee, and Kansas Ci-ty during the Progressive era.^ 
Socialists, Populists, Social Gospelers, and, labor unions thaf 
also contributed to grass-roots Progressivism also shaped the' 
new era of reform. Over the next three decades women interacted 
witK many of these groups on a variety of is^y^s^af fee ting the 
welfare of urban yputh, remaining central to the entire reform 
process. Uibm^ j^orm received mucM^f its drive Scommitment, 
and interest in^cbildren from- tl^ag^who were content with a 
public ti^le no higher than municipal housekeeper, / 

Richard Ely of the UniVer;6it^'of Wisconsin "^^j^ged^the trends 
of the j$Jay \jjhen he noted women's growing importance in- The Conghg 
Cit^ in 1902. "Whenever you see any peculiarly excellent work 
going forward in the twentieUp^century city you may be sure 
that the women have ^omethfrtg to do with dt," he assured his 
readers. "They are cold fend unmoved when we talk about iKunicipal 
government as busin^^s, but when .we bring forward the household 
ideal theyjthink of the children, and when theyare once aroused 
you may be sure that scanething is^ing to happen! "^^ Something 
c'learly happened in the 1890s, Women learned* th^ art of associa- 
tion; later they learned how to gain even more power in shaping 
school policy. In spite of all the elements that went into the 
shaping of Progressive school reform, it was nevertheless very 
much a woman's movement. 
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Brigands* Drains, Master Souls 



A worker who does rot vot^ 
Socialist is a blockhead or 
a scoundrel. 

Wisconsin Vorwarts , 1898 

Arbeilier aller Lander 
vereingt euch! 

Beer Bottlers Lokal-Union, 

No. 213/ Milw£Mikee 
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the gospel had the small 
X the modern church would * 
ndt catch it.. 

Rev. Silvernail, Rochester, 
1894 
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The yomen's club and pa2S.ent associdtidn movement sy^lized 
important community trends of the 1890s. Often the most pfominent 
grass-roots activists of the Progressi've e;-a f irsy attractfed 
1 serious public attention during these turbulent ^ars. Labelled \ 
by some as cranks, faddists, and trojjble makers r representatives 
of emerging voluntary groups soon offered^ social and educational 
prescripti^^ns for contemporary political ills. A new generation 

* of political activists, comprised of both men and women ranging 
from liberal to Socialist, gradually attained grater visibility 

.'in local cities. And it is in the personal life histories of - 
individuals like Lizzie Black Kander of Milwaukee and Samuel M. 
Jones of Toledo that one^s<?6vers .the human motivations that 
drove people to espguse reform, , Instead of finding the impetus 
for change within the schools, in the lives of "new middle class" 
superintendents or other school officials, as some histii^ians 
have en^hasized, the student of Progressive school refonn must 

• look beyond the school House door and enter the dynamic world of 
urban voluntarism. Much of the history of late nineteenth century 
school reform is found in the innunierable voluntary group meetings, 
protest rallie's, and other conduits into which flowed a n«w social 

>^ conscience.^ • \ 

. K increasing-involvement of women "V school reform was 

therefore only one aspect of the evolution of educational reform 
and social invention in the late nineteenth century. Like all 
broadly based movements for change^, Progr^Bssivism was remarkably 
diverse, involving more than simply those who aspired to municipal 
motherhood. Additional groups firmly interested in public policy 
also .fqrmed * during this period of progress and poverty. SE>ecif±c 
laboijing populations like skilled workers, for example , ^demanded 
more control over the work place, n^ore respect and dignity f^r the 
world's laborers, and tangible improvements in local school systems. 
Socialists also strenuously searched for avenues of influence , 

' seizing the historical moment as a suitable time*" to test their 

leadership potentialv In turn, various Social Gospel ministers. 
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numerically weak but oratorically vigorous, strairted to' reconcile 
basic Christian ethics with an existing social okJer that now faced 
the prospects of class wax. These voluntary groups were divided 
by genuine ideological and political differences; they all had 
their own assumptions and presuppositio^^about the social order 

and their role cin it. And, for the next thirty years, these 

i 

groups played fen enormous part' in th^->formhlation of. educational 
policy. ^ ^ 

Together these variaws interest. groups formed the core of 
grass-roots reform in places like Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, 
and Kcuisas City during the Progressive er^ ^i^^e so many groups 
in Western nations' undergoing advanced capitalistic development, 
these men and women — workers,^-Socialistl , Populists, Social 
Gospelers, and urban liberals, among others — faced each other in 
the political arS^a and vied for the control of the stat^ and 
pub0c policy. They not only met face*to face- in .countless school 
board meetings and public debates, but they also utilized the 
available means of formal commui-iication to popularize their ideas 
across the city. Lon^ tinderutllized as a source in educational 
history, the newspape^ became a prime vehicle for disseminating 
information to the people, who read the dozens of local competing 
newspapers in their homes, in restaurants and ijDee;|^ -gardens, and 
during their lunch hour. Voluntaury groups who wanted the state 
to look upon them favorably took their politics seriously. While 
they continually emphasized their differences with competing 
groups, they nevertheless cooperated with others when th^ believed 
in the efficacy of a particular curricular change or ^oqial service 
reform. When the history of social service reform gra:dua^lly un- 
folded, it revealed ^tJiat the existence of a dialectical tension 
between opposing social interests greatly contributed to the 
complex dynamics of urban school reform. 

Beyond all the obvious differences £n fntent, emphasis, and 
visions for the future, a basic almost unquestioned assumption 
united all of these diverse groups: the state and its ^various 
institutions, and not the faimiiy, would have a more important role 
in child^jei/s education and welfaure in the modern world. As in the 



past, the problem became where to draw the line between public and 
private responsibilities. In the end, however, the practical out- 
come of voluntary group activity was to enhance the role of the 
.neighborhood school. The social functions of the schools were 
^ extended and expanded. New programs and services appeared in the 
^ schools, forever changing their purposes and role in urt)an areas. 
With their holding power and general ii^uence augmented, the public 
schools soon bec2une key social and educational institurCions, 
tQucfiing more <9hildren's lives in more ways than ^e Cpunding fathers 
or mass instxuction could have ever imagihed. 

The multi-faceted nature of grass-roots Progressivism becamfe 

4 

one of its defining characteristics throughout the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. Already in the Nineties, many contem-- 
poifary social commentators tried t^ determine the futui;re direction 
of the numerousj* voluntary and political associations that struggled 
fo;r civic recognition and dcwninance. Prominent newsp2^r editibrs, 
for example, askod whether different community interests would conceal 

4 

ilito a' cohesive movement for social and educational reconstruction 

[ :. . . . 

or splinter into so many fine pieces. In this vein the Toledo 
Blade wondered in 1895 whether dissidents and "faddists" could 
K discover some common basis for political unity, whether groups 
like "^le^ Prohibitionists, the Populists, the free silver at 16 
to 1 advocates, and all others, [could] join in one conglomera 
Ol 'reform. ' Although^ thi^ Republican editor ,.^eir to ^ w^ll 
^established booster tracjition of yesteryear, believed that each 
group wag too preoccupied with its own narrow ends to c<^operate 
with others', the essential question remained: Could social and 
educational 'critics motivated by different aifcs, and shaped by' 
different cultural backgrounds and life -experiences, join together 
,on some common basis in the interests^cf improving society? 

A wide and diverse ratnge of voltintaty groups therefore sur- 
faced in the depression decade that all had the potential to shape 
long range educational policy. At the /same time that women dertanded 
expanded housekeeping responsibilities and even political exility, 
local 'Populist, Socialist, and working-class movements arose on 
the left. At the saune time, of course* conservative and natWist 



groups emerged on the .right like the American Protective Associa- 
tion, one extreme Response to the unsettling problems associated 
with changing patterns of immigration to American cities. In 
the largest sense, the period was an age of organization, as 
contemporaries j:ontinually remarked in local newspapers and 
magaSires. Individuals mobilized th^ir forces collectively in 
response to the changes associated^ with immigration, ' urban growth, 
and tiie triumph of monopoly capitalism. Just as American industry 
unde;n<ent massive .dovements of consolidation and centralization 
through ^pools, mergers, andvmonopolies, so too did leirge numbers 
of ordinary citizens join together to. protect theiy * interests and 
advance their, ideas in the public sector. On the local level in 
■^^e area of school reform, for example, liberal women faced the 
challf nge of those groups who had moved beyond liberalism, and 
favored the creacion of a Socialist society. Whether all o"^ 
these "faddists" and "cranks" would find some basis for mutual 
association remained a pressing concern not only in the 1890s 
but througl^tit the Progressive era. 

Surprisingly It, cooperation between liberals and radicals on 
many (though not all) educational issues soon became a distinctive 
trait of grass-root^ reform. With power dispersed along many lines 
of activity, a single group could not be successful in many areas 
of school reform without accommodating to spme of the demands of* 
other coninuBity interests. In the iJineties there were already 
glimpses of the social cooperation that would soon chcuracterize 
local movements for reform. The congenial behavior of 'liberals 
and more radical reformers was generally highlighted, for example, 
when suffrage leaders like Susan B, Anthony actively endorsed lalJor 
tinionism, when politicized women in Milwaukee in 1888 helped agitate 
for a workingmen's party, and when, in 1892, the Knights of Labor 
in Toledo supported the petitions of women's clubs desiring' school v 
suffrage.^ This was a previevt of the sort of civic interaction^ 
that typified Progressive reform on t^ie urban ^ass roots. Only 
when disparate groups sacrificed parts of their own reform programs 
and participated in broader efforts at social amelioration, only - 

when^eople drawn from different classes,' sexes, and ideologies 

I, 
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temporarily coalesced, did voluntary associations overcome their 
ci^'ic isolation to forge a "movement" for municipal reform. 

Women's clubs and female-dominated parent organizations, 
along with the help of many voluntary associations, ^established , 
miny social services like vacation schools, playgrounds, and 
other innovations and tried to improve home and school rela- 
tions- Yet over the years activist wanen increasingly lived 
in a highly charged political environment that was shaped, by 
more radical forces ^than local communities had ever seen. 
Municipal reform ranged beyond the women's movement, which was 
an integral tftough single part of local efforts -at social amel- 
ioration. Women wdre not unaffected by larger movements for 
reform. Through a conmion practice of interaction, some women 
tr'aveled a familiar path from liberalism to Social/ism as the 
year^ progressed. This change often occurred through associa- 
tioiv with more ideologically sophi'sticated.? groups as, for 
example, the Social Democrats of Milwaukee or Christian 
SociaJisfs like J'Gofden Rule" Jones of Toledo.^ And men in 
turn had to deal with the programs and ideas developed by the 
many club women in thair cities. 

""^ .If the New Education was partially a testcunent to the ener- 
gies of the New Woman, it also drew selectively upon the ideas of 
more highli^ politicized and deeply rooted working-class elements'. 
Nascent Populist, Socialist, and working-class agitators in the 
Nineties, especially when joined by radical ministers, offeired 
more critical assessments than\women of the capitalist order and 
therefore h^d more dSlring plans for social iitprovement By 
supporting policies «o overcome economic and social injustices, 
these individuals often moved beyond liberal reform. They more 
openly condemned the contradictions of a, society that could produce 
paupers and millionaires, gutter snipes with holes in their shoes 
and children of plent/. Mcyre than the liberals, radical reformers 
more vigorously questioned the hierarchy of wealth and power that 
controlled American society, and asked whether the state coald 
fundamentally eliminate obvious inequalities and tip the balance 
scale in favor of the poor. 
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In all of these cities during the Progressive era, specific 
trade unions and third party groups became more articulate, more 
visibly critical of society, and more insistent upon increased 
stake intervention in education and socicil welfare. For these 
grt^ups as well as for activist women, the Nineties was a decade 
of hope, planning, andr aspiration, with a*' full field of endeavor 
ly^|jj||Gf open before them. What is striking, of course, is how all 
of these different voluntary association representatives, drawing 
upon so mciny rich and diverse ideas andtexperiences , turned to 
the child during^these years as an object of refQrm. Socialists 
and progressive ti^ade unionS' in all of these cities, but especi- 
ally in Milwaukee, became vigorous and outspoken partisans for j 
children's welfare. Religious oriented radicals who hated the 
effects of capitalism just as vocally, if for different reasons, 
also joined the rising chorus of reform. ';Golden Rule'' Jones of 
Toledo was renowned throughout t^A country for his activities as 
mayor, and he was only one of the more famous grass-roots Progres- 
sives who became dedicated to reform in the depression of tlie 
1890s. Trade union activists. Socialists, and advocates of the 
Golden Rule soon left their imprint on the evolution of grass- 
roats reform. ^ 

II 

The sheer numerical increase in the wage earning class that 
resided in these cities by 1900 guaranteed that it would have some 
role in municipal politics and school reform- Industrial statis- 
tics at the turn of the century revealed that there were over 
15,000 wage earners in JCansas City and Toledo, 33,000 in Rochester, 
and 48,000 in Milwaukee*^ Just as capitalists consoi*^ dated their 
businesses through pools, trusts, and mergers, unions helped some 
workingmen contribute t6 the organizational spirit of the tiJh^s. 
Whilvi sounding somewhat deterministic, one historian has argued 
that "the organization of labor to resist the depredations of ^ 
orgamized capital was the historical imperative of the industrial 
working cll'a^."^ B,y oi^anizing themselves for their own protection 
and advange, the skilled workers who formed trade unions in tihe 
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nineteenth centuryr-the - c a rp e nrt e r sL^ ^fche cigar makers r the beer 
bottlers, the sheet workers, and other laDorers--soon devel'^ped 
social persfe -^ctives that invariably shaped their beliefs on the 
coniBon school. 

Unions, of course, represented only a fraction of the entire 
labor forc3 and constituted a type of lc±>or aristocracy • Still, 
unions nevertheless enabled one iir^ortant segment of the wage 
earning class to struggle for social improvements and school 
reform. Throughout the early Nineties, local cities became 
more cognizant of their working-class- populations. Organized 
labor especially attracted attention, since its members sometimes 
espoused unorthodox ideas like Populism and Socialism during 
those years. With the growth of a sizeadDle industrial work 
force, many individuals wondered whether the class conflicts 
of European cities would be replicated in this country, threaten- 
ing political stability and social order. Like so many contem- 
porary newspapers, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle sensed 
that the depression thoroughly undermined p^zbiic order, for many 
workers were "setting class agiinst class" and hence were failing 

to see 'hut the "relations and interests" of laU^or and capital 

B 

were so co-extensive and mutual." 

Th^se fears were not unwarranted. There was already tangible 
evidence that confrontation rather than compromise could inform 
labor-capital relations. Besides the thousamds of lesser known 
conflicts, nioeteenth century Americans were fully appraised 
through newspapers and magazines of the violence at Haymarket 
square and at the Pullman Strike. And so, with such shocking 
reminders of thp existence of class division, the relationship 
of workers to radical political ideologies became a major public 
issue by the early Nineties. The Democrat and Chronicle , for 
example, remarked in 1894 that even Rochester had a vast "indus- 
trial army" and claimed that "in this city Anarchists flourish as 
they do elsewhere." On. Anarchist exchanged heated words with 
a local minister, and the newspaper reported that "the man was of 
the regular Anarchist breed, shaggy whiSKers, compressed lips, 
wizened eyes, retreating forehead, and falling chin, and dressed 
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in Boor apparel," Although few of them were Anarchists or so 
uncomely, 20,000 citizens marched in a Labor Day parade, which only 
symbolized the emerging self-consciousness of the working classes. 

The* Toledo Evening Bee similarly fc owed the progress of May 
Day and Labor Day celebrations before concluding in 1899 that 
Toledo was divided into two groups: "r^chanics" and the "so-called 
middle class." It was a reluctant recognition of the economic 
divisions that eventudly might lead to ^ndus trial warfare* • 
iMilwaukee, whose 'Socialist working class .movement will be exam- 
ined shortly, already experienced considereUDle social conflict. 
In the May Day Riots of 1886 skilled and unsk/lled workers clashed 
with the' Wisconsin .National Guard, Less industrial than other 
cities, Kansas City also had its share of boycotts, lockouts, and 
artisan strikes. Surprisingly large and enthusiastic Labor Day 

parades convinced the Star that the town at the bend of the 

^11 ^ ^ 

Missouri River was now "a workingman's city," 

A major issue in the 1890s wa^ whether the trade unions and 
the great mass of unorganized workers could build an alternative 
to the traditional two party system. Trade tinion leaders in 
particular complained th^t, working people lacked political power 
comnensurate with their numbers, Socialist workers went a step 
further, arguing that the ftajor parties supported the capitalis-t <^ 
system amd therefore kept workers economically and politically 
dependent. They pointed out that 'workers did not control theiir 
own working environments or vital governing structures like the 
school boaurd. Radical trade unionists, however, had to face the 
unpleasant fact that mosfc trade tinions were apolitical; labor 
leaders opposed direct involvement in municipal politics and 
mostly desired bread-and butter reforms within the'^existing eco- 
nomic system. And since the unions were -notable failures when- * 
ever they did tty to enter politics, the Central Labor Union of 
Rochester and Toledo and the Industrial Council of Kansas City 
typically refused to affiliate with any political party as a 
matter of official pc?icy. Only in\Milwaiikee, where the Onion 
Labor Party almost captyired the city in 1888, did workers' \ 
, sufficiently^jjrganize politically and seriously challenge two- 
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party dominance. 



When locaX trade 'mions organized workingmen* s parties after 
th^ Civil War, they were repeatedly thrashed at the polls. Their 
"apolitical" character in later decades resulted from their contin- 
ual rejection by the voters. Rochester's unions dismissed the 
usual campaign promises of the^ ma jor parties in 136] r opting instead 
for their. own "workingmen' s ticket" that was crushed on election 
tzy. Not surprisingly, thereafter' the unions usually refused to 
endorse the Republicans or 'Democrats or to organize a new third 
party of <^orkers. "^^ Hopelessness and resignation also weakened 
the political will of Toledo's unions when the electorate defeated 
a full slate of candidates of the Workingmen's Party in 1867*, 
Citizens in a free market. society that- glorified individualism and 
property rights treated labor unions and their political parties 
with open hostility and opposition, \4hen Toledo dock workers and 
other laborer struck for higher wages around the time of the Civil 

War, the Republican Blade labelled them as "roughs and loafers" 

14 

and the Democratic Commercia l . di smissed them as drunkards. In 
this environment, the Central Labor Union quite logically shunned 
all political associlftijpns after assembling in 1890, for its trade 
union affiliates failed^^to see how the so-called labor vote could 
change the complexion of local politics. "^^ 

Prior to the 1890s, therefore, trade unionism was never a 
powerful political force inr these cit^«<» except for Milwaukee. 
Yet unions were not pauralyzed by thei past, only chastened by it. 
In the Nineties organized labor became conspicuous, loquacious, 
and occasionally daring. It attacked the conditions leading to 
the depression and the major parties for failing to -eliminate the 
immediate problems of hunger, inadequate housing, overcrowded 
schools, and unemployment. Increasingly marty trade unions posed 



the question raised by a Kansas City worker in 1893: "When will 
working people and producers learn that repxihlican and democratic 
politici/ns are both tarred with the same stick? They worship 

IG 

only Maunmon and care for labor only on the eve of an election." 
Urban radicals repeatedly declared that a vote for the established 
parties was a vote 'for the status quo. Neither Republicans nor 
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Democrats offered alternatives to the emerging corporate order, 
and their perpetuation only sealed the doom of the wage earners- 

What was needed, it was argued, was a rising working-class con- 

if 

sciousness to transform iji^ban politics. 

Beginning in the early Nineties, representat^es of organized 

ledDor developed critical political perspectives that ultimately 

reevaluated the legitimacy of every public institution. In 1892 

the Secretary of tlie United brotherhood of Carpenters ^nd Joiners 

acc r-jd Rochester's business elite of igndrin/ Christian echicfr 

and human rights tnrough their callous exploitation of labor. 

"NO country offers the advantages, to trickstieis to eimass fortunes 

while they opl>ress the poor that thig^ country , does, claimed this 

popular speaker I'j various labor ^groups. "Great cai^italists who 

go to church to-day, and sit in cushioned pews while they listen" 

to the teachings of the Golden Rule, "and say amen to it, will ' 

tomorrow cut down the wages of their employees ten per cent."^^- 

Other Rochester workers simply called local capitalists their • 

"natural oppressors and robbers," aai easy position to take with 

roughly one-third of the work force unemployed during the depres- 
18 

,sion. As one radical agitator asserted in an address to leU>orers 



the millions of unemployed should unite against the capitalist 

class, since workers "will never hear the ring of a dollar which 

has not been wrung from the sw€at>»f (their] brow," 

Even organizations like Rochester's Central Labor Unioi|, 

which resisted fonaal allianees-with the Socialist Party and 

affiliated with the non-radical Aitterican Federatidir-of I»aJ|pr, 

proudly argued as a. result of this pro- labor agitation that "all . 

wealth is the result of leUx)r...The working class, is, therefore, 

the only socially necessatry class in the world. Wherever a non- 

producing class exists it must live parasitically upon the fruits 

20 

of the toil of the producing class." During the early Nineties 
tile Central Labor Union of Toledo also overcame its usual politi- 
cal reticence and condemned the .board of education for employing 
non-union labor in schoolhouse construction and attacke.d the major 

parties for their u^ual habit of not nominating a working man for 
21 

the city council. As one worker and Populist warned, "the giant 
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Labor will not always ^leep, and he is already stirring fi^om his 

lethargy and girding on his armour for a fight at the ballot box-"^^ 

In Toledo, Rochester/ and other cities, labor groups greeted 

national trade union heroes like Eugene Debs with open arms when 

they addressed the citizenry, r^ich to the chagrin oJ^Democra^KCt 

and Republican oriented newspapers. Along with Mayor Hazen Pingree 

of Detroit (a hero of the podt) and Governor John Peter Altgeld 
♦ 

of Illinois (who pardoned the Haymarket anarchists), Debs was one 
of the most popular political fibres in labor history, even 
after he converted to Socialism during his stay in prison during 
the Pullman strike in 1894. His visions of a Cooperative Common- 
wealth were ridiculed by defenders of the estciblished capitalist 

order but offered hope to the millions of workers who knew poverty 

23 ^ 

as their only standard of living. 

"The^citizen of the ten thousandth century," wrote the Working* 

class Mail of Kansas City in 1392," "will probably look back to the 

present period as a most barbarous one, in which men ware guided 

in their business and social intercourse by the most heartless 

principles. The theory of the survival of the fittest nowadays 

24 

covers a multitude of sins." The abysmal poverty suffered by/- 

some and the high rates of unemployment 'directly impinged on th<^ 

welfare of the various strata 6f the working class, who were the 

most vulnerable to economic dislocation. The ,spectre of class 

war loomed large in every city, said newspaper editors reluctantly 

documented the angry tone of public speeches aS: labor rallies, 

celebrations, and parades. 

Typical was the description of a labor rally of 1,500 workers 

in the depths of the depression by the Rochester Democrat and 

Chronicle . Following a mass meeting, these workers marched 

through the city to the beat of fife and drum/ holding placards 

which, read "Wealth for the Few, Slavery for the Many" and "Vote 

down the Humbugs." One poetically-inclined worker penned a ditty 

with references to the idle rich: "The idler gets the oyster, the 

worker gets the shell; the idler goes to heaven, the worker goes 

25 

to hell. Do you vote for shells?" Conservatives tried to edu- 
cate workers on the benefits of American citizenship, the errors 
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of mass activism and Socialism, and .the high wages received com- 
pared to laborers aibroad. During hard times much of( the rhetoric 

26 

fell upon unsympathetic ears. 

The labor press in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City appealed for social justice rather than charity as the 
depression took its toll on humetn comforts and basic human nfeeds . 
While reform-minded women increasingjLy tried to solve same iit^or- 
tauit problems in the schools—the dilemma of undernourished and 
ill-'Ciad children, 'dogmatic teaching methods, and overcrowded 
classrooms — Progressive workers were more concerned w^.th elimi- 
nating the causes bf th^se and similar social defects? they 
wanted to eliminate the causes rather than merely the results of 
poy^^rty and tindemocratic government. As early as the 1890s, there* 
forei, the various elements of grass-roots ProgresiSivism demonstrated 
their own distinctive attitudes toward social amelioration and 
p\xblic policy. More so_ than organized womeTi, working-class 
associations urged citizens to move beyond liberalism. 

Rochester Labor , for example, asked not for reforms per se 
but a basic recognition of the rights of latior, equal opportunity, 
and coltictive ownership of the means of production. The editor 
of Kansas! City Labor endorsed the Socialist Labor Party in 1895 
and claim^ti that "liberty is the theme — the lack of it the 



occasion 
to be realized 



The dream of [the] earth's oppressed millions is yet 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, -^'^ The Midland 



Mechanic likewise asserted that if workers searched throughout 
history, thly "will find no age Vnen the robbery of (the] earnings 
'Of the massfts has bedn more systematic, more shameless. . .than today. 

There was ncjver a time t^en the worship of great riches, however 

* I 28 ' 

badly acquixjod* was more open than today.** Everywhere a glaring 

contradictic^n surfacedj "labor produces all wealth and provides 

the iuxeries of theyricJy but it clothes itself in rags) lives in 

29 

hovels, i» denied justice and ridiculed by plutoci^acy, ** 

As working-class anger deepened, trade union criticism of the 
two party system that claimed to represent all citizens but seemed 
nor* re«pon«iv« to ^plutocracy" accelerated. This nurtured alter- 
native ideologies tnat found expreteion in nev third parties'. 
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Becoming outwardly political was a difficult undertaking for workers' 
m many cities, *nany urban radicals realized that the Republicans 
and Democrats, while tied to the prevailing economic order / had 
political legitimacy. Union members struggled against the apoli- 

0 ticSil character of their own organization^ and tried to convince 
workers in general to abandon the major parties. Socialist workers 
in Rochester, for exan^le, addressed thousands of laborers in 
open air meetings, pointing out the similarities of capitalist 

• Republicans and capitalist D^ocfats. Agitators asked if it 
mattered whether workers were crucified on a cross made of gold 
or silver, reference to William Jennings Bryan's famous speech 
during" the presidential ccunpaign ,at the peak of the depression, 
Willicun Lippelt, -a radical trade unionist, implored~ather workers 
in 1399 "to abandon the two old capitalist parties and ally with 
the Socialistxc-LfiUDor crusade in the interests of justice and 
humanity. '1"^^ 

The Popuiist Party in Toledo sifRilarly urged laborers to 
. reject the major parties at the ballot box in 1094, The editor 
of its newspaper. The People's Call , was like many labor activists 
enamored by Marx's writings, and^he asserted that "some, of us hav^ 
carried torches for one party and some fgr the other. In this 

way the wage slaves .have played into the hands of their masters 

32 

and nullified their voting strength." But the Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, still not formally Socialist but certainly 
leaning in thaC direction, utilized this environment ol social 
protest most effectively. Of all of the laboring groups in these 
cities, ^h^ Trades Council byame the most highly f)pliticized and 
ultimately the most successful third party power ir| municipal 
affairs. It was the most consistent and organized working-class 
force against capitalism in all of these cities. 

The Milwaukee liUsor experience was admittedly somewhat atyp- 
ical for American cities since, as one histor^^an has vritten, "the 
alliance of labor and Socialism in the outstanding fact in the 
history of unionism in Milwaukee. Though Socialism achieved not- 
able succMS in other cities, nowhere was its relationship with 

^' 33 
labor as stirong and enduring as in Milwaukee." , .Tracing how the 
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Milwaukee Socialists oi^ganized labor into a third party force 
reveals some of the- special attributes needed for^the successful 
entry of working people into politics • Other cities r as we have 
seen, had the potential for similar trade union and Socialist 
agitation; the Miiwaukee trade unions realized this potential. 
Workers in' other cities had their , own dynaunic qualities, but . 
Milwaukee's socialist working clastj appeared on the political ^ 
stage with a special air of bravado and sense of destiny, full 
of new ideas for educational and social reconstruction. Their 
history highlights jiot only the contributions which specific 
working people made to school reform and. social criticism, but 
also underscores the dynamic character of -grass-^roots Progres- 
siVism in one particular municipal environment; 

III 

"Cro^^ failures or industrial disturbances may at any moment 
launch upon us an army of the ^Unemployed and unfed, " warned a 
frightened contributor to the Nation in 1899, who added that under 
these circumstances "the red flag lurks just around the corner •"'^^ 
For it was during the long years of tbe depression that Populism ' 
and Socialism offered urban Americans alternative mass ideologies** 
that competed for the affections of tinemployed wage earners, 
troubled ministers, and other citizens whose consciences were 
pricKed by the suffering in their midst. During the pineries 
Rochester; Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City all had their own 
Populist and Socialist parties. They strugglec^. with different 
degrees of success agairlst the established press and even locai 
policemen who sometimes disrupted radical meetings. More 
importantly, thir ^ party dissidents fought against the weight of- 
historical tr':idition, their largest obstacTle, since it supported 
the legitimacy and viability cf the two party system. In addition 
to the activism of the New Woman and outsp6^^ working-class leaders ^ 
therefore, left-Wing political parties that would also sanction more 
state intervention fn children's welfare row formed, greatly contritJ- 
uting to the cause of grass-roots reform. 

Milwaukee's beer bottlers. Local No. 213, reflected the spirit 
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of the times when it end^sed Marx's plea: "Workingmen of the 

world unite, all you have to loss are your chains." Fashioning 

the tools for this job was difficult, even for skilled artisans. 

How could working people drawn from different ethno-cultural and 

religious backgrounds form a solid phalanx against their employers? 

How could artisans and common laborers possibly join hands in a 

class-based assault on privilege? How, radicals asked, could 

unions that considered themselves. apolitical now coalesce into 

^ third parties that would challenge, the capitalist system? 

One vehicle for zfiBform was the Populist Party, an agrarian 

organization whose roots extended back to the Greenback struggles 

in the ^870s. -Best rem«nbered historically for its rural heroes 

likfe General Weaver of the People's Party and colorful figures 

like Mary Ellen Lease, Ignatius Donnelly, and "Sockless" Jerry. 

Simpson, Populism flourished in mamy urban areas in the early 
♦ 

Nineties; it was a short-lived though vital third party movement 

th4t permitted alienared voters' to vent their frustrations against 

the regular parties. With a largely working-class base, urban 

Populksts grappled with the problems, of industrialism, contributed 

ideas and personnel to . evolving Socialist movements, and provided 

citizens with a forum to articulate and publicize their views on 

37 

^choSling and the capitalist order. 

RepiJrters for the Rochester. Democrat and Chronicle in 1894 

^ exposed the difficulties the local Populists encountered in forging 

a duraUDle political movement. A typical meeting "was made up of 

the-believers in about all the isms^ held by people outside of the 

two great parties^ There were Socialists, Anarchists, Prohibi- 

tionists, members of the Workingmen's Party, Populists, Alliance 
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, men, and everything else there.** ^In an effort "to conciliate 
the different factions," as one Pqpulist admitted, the party plat- 
form incorporated a wide, rang'e of demands: free textbooks and ^ 
pencils for children, the municipal ownei^ship of utili^^s, the 
enfranchisement of women, and the direct election of Senators, < 
all typical -demands of the urban Populists. -The Populist^pub- 
licized these subjects, long before the major paurties sl^owed^ny 
^ real interest in them. But Populist cranks and dissidents were 
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politically astute yet numerically weak. Far in advance of public 
^ opinion, they were certainly no match for the established parties. 

For exan^le, the Populist Party of Toledo enjoyed few electoral 1 
triumphs, and its njembers were best known for bolting into the I 

meetings of Good Government Clubs, hoping to convert these liberals] 

39 * I 

to radicalism, ^ ^ ' 

Reputable newspapers pyU3lished many editorials that equated 
Populism with anarchii^, friee 1om>, and a leadership of ne'e^r-do- 
wells. Because PopuJ.istmd Socialist parties were so similar 
in terms of clientele and immediate social demands, editors had 
difficulties separating one from the other, no \natter how much - 
. they hated both of them. The Kansas City Star waived the civil 
rights of radicals, since a man "carrying a red flag. , .should be 

arrested" like a drunkard "or dangerous" man who is flourishing a 
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deadly weapon." Despite such warnings, .Kansas City's radicals 

remained colorful though politically outnumbered. Drawing upon 

the workers and small shopkeepers who hated the "trusts" and 

"special interests," as the enemy was frequently termed, the 

Populist Party tickeit in 1892 received its largest support from 

the Jackson County '^^armer ' s Alliance in the countryside and a 

handful of Kansas City's trade unions. Party membership peaked 

at only several hundred individuals . ' And* then the PppuLis*t 

challenge was further weakened through- internal bickering and 

factionalism, soon the nativist American Protective Association 

infiltrfted into several Populist cells and began harassing Roman 

V ~ ^ . . 41 

Catholics rather than, as previously, the local plutocrats. 

By 1896, the urban Populists of Rochester, Toledo, and Kansas 
City had been unable to lure {Significant numbers of voters from " 
the major parties. .The Party had provided a home for some dis- 
satisfied citizens, and the Republicans and Democrats would later 
incorporate sc^ of its programs into their own political platforms. 
^ Of course, leaders of the major parties never adopted the ideo- 

logical cast in which" progreuns had earlier been frcuned. Yet the 
initiative, the recall, and the referendum, universal suffrage for 
both sexes, the income tax, and other innovative ideas first stirred 
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systematically in the ninds of the Populists, While Republicans 

and Democre^ts spent cohsid<»radtilP amounts of time, money, and 

x^ergy during these years debagjlng the merits of protective j 

tariffs and free trade as cures for an ailing Economy, the urban I 

Populists dismissed .t^e notion that these issues fully addressed 

the problems of an urban and industrial civilization! When the ^ 

Populist party fused with the Democratic Party in 1896 and became 

publicly identified primarily with free sa^er, it was A^^pud- 

iation of the complex set of programs and ideas that had energized 

42 

Populism on the grass-roots level. 

Until Branch One of the Social Democratic Party of America 
was established in 1897, the local Populist Party had been the main 
voice fof Milwaukee' Lssident workers and Socialists in the early 
Nineties. Cqmpaured to Rochester, Toledo, and Kaj^as City, Milwau- 
kee' s^ork force was more ideologicallyT^ophisticated and politically 
influential due to the uni*que character of its trade union movement. 
The Feder^d Trades Council was formed in 1B9S and united a wide 
number x)f skilled workers frcmi different ethnic backgrounds. 
Skilled Germany nevertheless formed the driving elemen| in Milwau- 
kee unionism and Socialism. However diffic\;lt it was to make the 
trade unions the economic arm of Socialist political movements in 
other cities, that task was accomplished during the economic crisis 
between 1893 and 1897. As a result, Milwaukee would have consider- 
able Socialist ipd working-class leadership in the schools during 

43 

much of the Progressive era. 

/- 

Socialist working-class successes built upon the existing 
political tractions of this heavily German city and particularly 
upon the labor and capital struggles that occurred there in the 
1880s. As early as 1375, newsboys and working-class dissidents 
hawked copies of Der Sozialist on street cotiffer^ ^long with the 
trade union papers of groups like the Knights of Labor, an 
important: force in the Eighties, Moreover, Milwaukee experienced 
May Day Riots in 1886, when a number of workers engaged in massive 
strikes. Called in to preserve^public order, the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard aggravated local problems, and the troof^s soon faqed 
skilled and unskilled workers who mctrched through the city stieets-^ 
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armed with rocks, sticks, and clubs to defend themselves- The 

militia fired almost without warning upon one group of workers, 

killing or wounding several ci:ti2ens, including a man feeding 

his xihickens and fL young lad dragging his feet to school. 

Angered by the imprisonment; of strike leaders and the antagonistic 

■^n^ture of the two major parties in the incident, dissidents formed 

the Union Labor Party in ?.888, narrowing missing in its bid to 
44 

Control the city. 

One outstanding fact sealed the fate of the Uni9n l^bor Party: 
Socialists voted for their own competing ticket, wf^okening the 
labov vote just enough' to enable the Citizens' Ticket^ a fusion of 
Republicans and Democrats, to squeeze into office. Not only did 
this fusion effort convince "man^ workers that there was no essen- 
tial differance between the Republicans and Democrats, it espec- 
ially alienated the laborers from the Socialists, whose few votes 
had prevented the workers' p^rty from defeating the dominant 
parties^- Between IBBQ and 1897, political leaders lik^ Victor 
Bexger, ,a school teacher- turned-Socialist propagandist, tried to 
mend their differences with the trade unions while affirming the 
need for a third' party of workers • when the depression threw 
nearly 40 percent of Milwaukee's laborers out of work, the condi- 

tions were ripe for change and were actively ^seized upon by astute 
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political strategists. 

The several thousand members of the Fjfederated Trades Council, 
a growing hotbed of Socialist ideas, summed^ uj^ the new fueling of 
the trade unions in 1894 with its poem, "There Must Be something 
Wrong," It reflected the influence of the depression on its reform 
spirit and^highlighted the contradiction of American progress and 
poverty. 

When eartli produces free and fair;. 

The golden wavy corn; 
When fragrant fruits perfume the air; 

And Fleecy flocks are shorn; 
Whilst thousands move with aching nead; / 

And sing the ceaseless song; / 
-^e starve, we die, oh give us bread!" / 

There must be something wrong. 46 / 

"No Bread, No Workl** was the common refrain in the streets, claimed 
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one disillusioned Comrade "The bosses buy or build costly 
mansions, while ti-ey rob their workingmen and pay them ^arvation 
wages," wrote another champion of the unemployed, 

\One satirical advertisem^t in the Artisan Day Souvenir 
ublished by the Federated Trades Council in 1894 said it all: 

WANTED ^ 

An unlimited number of male human beings, 
called 'men' by the superficial, who 
, are willing to march through mud, sleet, 
and snow, and break one another' s-head. 
Must be poor .and have mortgaged homes and 
farm. Unen^loyed also desired.,, No 
person who uses brains for the purpose of 
thinking will be admitted^ Brains were 
made for the use of jprigands and cut-throats 
only. Upon the acceptance of applicants 
they will be divided into two hositle cauMps , 
cuid labelled •democrat* and 'republican,' 
and while their wives bend ovter the wash 
tub, and their babies cry for bread, they 
will be fighting one another, when they are 
not searching for work, or when tiot engaged 
in^ picking the scrap from slop barrels. 

All interested applicants for these positions were urged to contact 

the "Demo-Repo Executive Committee, Wall St., New York." 

If brains wer6 for brigands) the Milwaukee trade unions- and 

the Socialists exemplified organised brigandage. Under, the dynamic 

leadership of Victor Berqer, a German-born dissident who edited 

the Socialist Wisconsin Vorwarts after 1393^ the trade unions and 

the Socialists resolved their differences, laying the basis for 

their growing inflmence in civic life after the turn of the century. 

After the separate failures of the Union Labor Party and the 

Socialist Party in 1888, Socialist and trade union groups slowly 

aligned in third party efforts. In 1893 the Federated Trades 

Council, the Populist Party, and the Socialists endorsed the 

"Cooperative Ticket," which wa.j a Populist workingmen' s party 

that endorsed dDemocratic political devices like the initiative, 

refe^ndum, and recall, free textbooks for children, the municipal 

ownKship of utilities, the abolition of the contract latbor system, 

and the eight hour day. Electoral successes were few, but workers 
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sharpened their own political consciousness, finely honing their 
intellect as they conceived of a society -controlled not by the 
major political interests but what they termed a party #f 
proletarians . 

As the editor of the German-language Vorwarts, Victor Berger 

applauded the progress of the Populist Party, An active Party 

member, Berger continually urged it to move further to the left, . 

believing that "the People's Party contains the basic eiements 

of an Anglo-American Socialist Party, Through their active 

political support of the Populist Party for several years, the 

Socialists demonstrated that they could be trusted and would not 

abandon the workers as they did in 1888, However, Berger and 

his associates simultaneously tried' to popu^larizp "and legitimate 

Socialist ideas in Milwaukee, They met, in the Nineties in a 

gozial-Derookratiscber Verein , in vaurious Turner athletic groups, 

and in the Manner chor ^ a popular singing organisation with many 
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working-class members, ^ 

By 1896 the, Vorwarts demanded that the Populists endorse a 

"more doctrinaire" program for "progressive political action," 

namely, a statement on the goal of establishing a Socialist 
53 

state. When they refused, Berger vigorously attacked the Par- 
ty, which expelled him for his uncon$>romising stand, Berger 's 
actions were largely based on his realization that ^ the Federated 
Trades Council was finally ready to support Socialism, By 1897 
the Socialists had their own paurty, many former Populist membei:;3# 
and the endorsement of the Trades Cotincil, In a somewhat prema- 
ture obit ueury/ Berger soon announced that "the Populist Party is 
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dead. It lives in Socialism," 

From the turn of the century to the 1940s the Social Demo- 
cratic Party was the political arm of the Federated Trades Council 
auui th« embodiront of grass-roots Progressivism in Milwaukee, 
Event? lifter showed that the Socialists could reach out beyond 
the|r German, skilled labor bas^, cooperate with women's organi- * 
zations in many school service reforms, and .still offer^ fresh and 
biting commentary on school and society. Largely a third party 
force during its lifetime, the Social Democratic Party provided 
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considerable leadership in the schools and in municipal politics 
generally. Populism did survive in Socialist thinks >g, Berger 
had noted, exemplified when the Social Democratic Party ^dopted 
many of its programs. But. the S.D.P. added sdme, of their own and 
integrated them all into a tight ideological framework. 

The Milwaukee Socialists and the Federated Trades Council 
were unique among Populist and trade union movements in the 
sense that they participated in immediate working-class c'ema»";:3 
for new social programs but never lost sight of their more radical 
.ads. Like the Social Democrats, many labor groups helped form 
the vanguard of educational reform in the Progressive era, endors- 
ing school service reforms like free lunches, socials centers , 
playgrounds, medical and dental inspection, • and other innovations, 
•i'he majority of^ non-Socialist trade union groups often saw these 
reforms as end*^ in themselves. Compared to the Milwaukee Social- 
ists, these associations were less power.ful, less aggressive, less 
successful. politically, less willing to entertain explicitly non- 
capitalist iaeologies. In' most cities after the turn of the cen- 
tury, when the majority of Progressive reforms in education were 

implemented, radical^ were on the fringe of local organized labor 
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movements; in Mil'jaukee they occupied its center. 

When the So&ial- Democrats and the Milwaukee trade unions 
formulated their ideas on school and society after the depression, 
they did so in a self-cpnsciously radical framework. They quoted 
Marx's political maxims freely, sometimes with reckless abandon, 
l^ut they continually tried to adapt his ^ideas to 'an American > 
environment. They would not have auy direct power o^er school 
reforms until 1909, when they elected their. first official repre- 
sentatives to the school board. Like, women's organizations, they 
were still developing their ideas and trying to* prove their worth 
to themselves and ^to the community at large throughout the Nineties 

By the turn of the century, however,^ the Socialists were 
widely identified with a number of social ^nd political demands. 
In t^^ area of schooling, for example, they fought for some of 
t^e Populis^is' favori-j^^^^forms: the use of the schools as com- 
muaity centerSr the'^stribution of free textbooks to children, 



artd public lectures for adul^^s. ' The Socialists and the Federated 
Trades Cctfncil in 1900 unanimously adopted the. following resolu- 
tion on education^ steeped inV^he language of class struggle: 

Bear in mind that of all thinc(s feared by 
the expropriating class is Knowledge when 
possessed by the wage- slave. Knowledge 
IS power • ' 

The local Socialists too}«- a broad perspective on social issues and 

saw the radical efforts as "the American ^expression of the inter- 

national movement of modern wage earners for better food, better 

houses, sufficient sleep, more leisure, more education, and m(fc:e 

culture.*' The Socialists continually evolved in* terms of the 
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types of programs they endorsed, from the direct election of the 

Lwaukee school board to the ca;.l for the abolition of the 
uiited States Senate! One could never accuse then; of being 
political mossbacks. 

It is important to differentiate the Various elements of 
grass-roots Progressivism as they organized in the Nineties. ' 
Each reform group-- from the Populists to the Socialists to the 
women's clubd-^ha'd an element of historical autonomy and individ- 
uality that should be appreciated and rtoeml5ered; At the same' 
time, of course, no group was an island unto itself, ilnaffected, 
by the' actions of others or sequestered spcially from the 
dominant forces of the age. Comparisons between the Milwaukee 
Socialists and tne average women's organization illuminate this 
point* Although groups like the "Woman's School Alli&nce and the 
Social Democratic Party formed during the depression, the W.S.A. 
l^dership and membership never shared the long range perspective 
of, say, Victor Berger, who in 1895 predicted in'-the Vorwcirts 

that Milwaukeeans would be living in a Socialist state within. 
59 

fifty ye«urs« Women's organizations did not commonly discuss 
the need for* the redistribution of wealth and incomo or for 
working-clas" control over the means of production. They rarely 
even discussed Marx' si ideas on proletarian revolt and certainly 
never considered themselves Socialists* That does not mean that 
the woman were unmoved by the spectacle of poverty or of under- 
nourished and ill-clad street waif^ and gutter snipes, for they 
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had a notaQDle social conscience at a time when i^any Americans 

adhered to crude Darwinian theories of social survival. 

The differences between organized liberals and organized 

radicals did not lay so' much in the immediate social programs 

P 

they endorsed but in their long range views. Where women often , 

saw reforms as ends in themselves. Socialists saw them as means 

to larger political revolution and social transformation. v>'2ry 

few women functioned out of the intellectual framework that shaped 

the Federated Trades Cotincil, The Council routinely argued in 

1900 .that "when wealth producers live in poverty and idlers roll 

in luxery, it is very evident that the indus^^l system which 

permits 9unh conditions must be wrong, and «quires a change," 

and it also affirmed that "as the power of capital combines and 

increases, the political freedom of the masses becomes more and 
60 

more a delusion." For all their genuine sympathies for the 
poor and for the children of workers, liberal women never des- 
cribed their associations as the Social Democracy viewed itg^lf — 
"a proletaurian organization in opposition to capitalism. "^^ 
Liberals shaijjd a deep concern with the immediate programs desired 
by working-class and Socialist groups. They also lacked a full- 
fledged commitment to larger radical ends. 

It is of course tinreasonable to expect that these mo^-c 
comfortable women would have shared the ideological perspectives 
of factory workers, for these groups had enorm->usly different 
personal life histories and experiences* Yet the differences 
between groups that often cooperated in municipal reform munt be 
appreciated and r-^spected. A number of different motivations, 
personalities, perceptions, and interests converged in the making 
of grass-roots Progressivism. Reformers came to support social 
invention and state intervention fot different reason^. To women 
the schools were often perceived as an outlet for their domestic 
talents, > place where their maternal abilities could bring about 
desirable changes. Even though they would later often ally them- 
selves with Socialist workers for particular school innovations, 
women viewed the schools in their own unique terms. Socialists, 
on the other hand, saw their involvement in the schools as one 
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nwre battle againsc capitalism and its supporting social ^institu- 
tions ,< Socialist parties, it was argued, '^ust fight to control 
the schools and rur* them in the interests of the wage earners - 
Grass-roots Progressivism, therefore, had its "middle class and 
feminine as well as working-class and Socialist roots, growing 
together in the Nineties like entangling vines that crossed but 
did not always join. 'The r^^of the Social^ Gospel and progressive 
religion added the final stimulus to the growth of municipal reform, 

^ IV 

"N.jarly all forms of charity and human bettermerit began in th^ 
souls of men Md women who had the substance of religion 'in them," 
wrote Rochester's famous Social Gos^^ler, Walter Rauschenbusch, in 
1914. "Their impulses of mercy cr anger may have been uninstructed, 
but at least they say and struck before science or government moved 
...P13 things being eqi^al, a man of religious faith and tender is 

always wiser and stronger. The religi as souls are the master 
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souls." Throughc It the depression new religious and moral impul- 
ses inspired grass-roons Progressivism. Joining women, workers, 
a»d Socialists x/i th^ protests of the Nineties was a number of 
ind-.vidu?i3 who tried to squaure the realities of urban and indus- 
trial .life with Christianity and especially the ethics of Jesus 
Christ. 

Whether religious ideals helped resolve the problem^of 
prjjgrfss and poverty was frequently debated by women's c^ubs, 
labor anions, and Socialist peurties during these turbule n it^i^ear s . 
That 'jnly added to the complex nature of the origins o^^rogressive 
schOQl^eform. In.teriested citizens wondered if the ancient tnatxims 
of the Gol>n Rule and the teachings of the Semen on. the Mount 
had £^y importance in the modern world. Though the Social Gospel 
and 1hr»qressive religipn appeared in Rochester, Milwaukee, and 
Kansas City, it nevertheless was most visible Guring the mayoralty 
of ToljKio's Samuel M. Jones (1897-1904). Just as Milwaxikee politics 
highlighted the cektrality of Socialism and working elites agitation 
in municipal reforn!, Tc^ exen^lified the religious sentiments 
that contributed so mucii to thie origins of Progressivism. Nick- 
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named the Goldeif Rule mayor, Jones became Toledo's roost important 
educational reformer before the turn of the century. 

American Protestantism had reached a crisis stage in the 
late nineteenth century, and Jones' rise to power and national 
feune occurred within that contextA The social closes produced 
by industrial capitalism fragmented the attitudes of urban citizens 
toward their religious institutions. Workingroen abandoned the 
Protestant churches, by the thousands in the Gilded Age yet re- ^ 
tained a fervent faith In ftindamental Christian ethics which they 
believed were ignored by the modern church. As Kenry F. May and. 
otJ^er historians^ have well documented, Protestant churches over- 
whelmingly 8tc>^ on the side of capital and order in labor 
disputes and in the process alienated large numbers of working 
people. Minysters rcutindly inVei^hed against labor unions, 

Socialism, ARarchism, amd radical calls for the redistribution 
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of wealth anA power in the market place. 

Arthur MXSchlesinger long 'ago noted that the Gilded Age 
Protestant cjhurdK had become "an institution where ill-clad wor- 
shippers were unwelcome and w*re the Nazairene himself would have' 
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been snubbed*" By the Nineties many workers who eUsandoned the 

two party system as well as the church fotind solace and solidarity 

through their involvement in uf>ions and third party movements. 

Working-class critics, continually attacked the selling of church 

pews, the alleged capitalist d<a|iination of formal religion, and 

the failure of Protestant cjiurches to base, their institutions on 

fundamental Christian values like brotherhood, justice, and a 

regard for the welfare of the poor. 

At a meeting in Rochester in 1893 several hundred workers 

hooted "jeers and sneers" against the church when one agitator 

reported that ministers refused to open their institutions as' 

lodging houses "It was very evident that the majority of those 

presfJit had no friendly feelinc for churches or ministers, con- 
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tended one participant. But that did not m*an that working ' 
people were irreligioui. "We. believe in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of mani" asserted Rochester's leading 
Popuiist, who went on to attack those "good people who pray foK- 
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the laboring man one day in the week and prey off them six days." 
The time crust end when one class enjoyed "themselves at the. 
Lord's table and fill[edl themselves with wine and bread while 
the othiBr class is ccnpelled to 4o the fasting," 

In city after city, working men and others educated minis- 
ters and priests on Christian ethics and the anti-Christian ways 
of the modern church. Toledo's Central Labor Union in 1893 
patiently listened to the Populist gubefcnatorial candidate. He 
was given a hearty round of applause when he called for an end i 
to nativism, business monopoly, and religious prejudices that 
divided Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish workers, .This Populist 
then attacked the churches for their failure to champion the 
side of labor and the teachings of Jesus, "The gospel of Jesus 
dealt more with the labor problem than with soul saving*" he 
claimed. 

The Master, h).mself ^ carpenter, had 
formed a "labor organization, which 
acted for the benefit of soul and body. 
The 'tvrdlve not only studied economics, 
but struck the labor problem, and the 
Master saw that the only way to deal 
with the money changing robbers was to 
^ drive them out. Th^ t^e bosses of the 

dominant political party set their 
iheelers to work at the beck of the 
bankers, and three days after they 
— ^ grucified the Savior. ^'^ ^ 

Writi^ repeatedly emphasis^ Jesus* working-class roots, his 

obvrdus support for labor unions, And his life aunong the coimnon 

people. His life sharply contrasted with the institutions founded 

in his name. ^ 

The mrabers of the Federated Trades Council in Milwaukee, 

whose Socialistic'^tendencies caused Catholic priests to attack 

them! as atheists, Struck the connon blow against the established 

churches* ^ If the churches, like Jesus, believed in brotherhood, 

why did they attack strikers and print their sermons on non-union 

presses? ••While urging upon , their faithful followers the practice 

of sympathy and charity for their fellow men, they conduct their 
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.business alt'^ether 6n the mercenary and skin-flint principle." 
The wrking-class Kansas City Mail asserted that since the church 
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**ha8 forM)tten the simplicity and love of Jesus, its founder," the 

"church proper has almost lost its hold upon the working people 

and the vast undercrust of society which has no visible means of 
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earning a living." A contributor to the Midland Mechanic later 
in the decade argued that Jesus was murdered for his sympathies 
for the poor, a point ignored by most ministers, *and he furttier 
contended that "any branch of the church that is not in the van 
of progressive reform movement has outlived its usefulness. "-^^ ' 
The bombastic assertiveness of leading trade union leaders 
and third party advocates was an unprecedented challenge to the 
authority of Protestant ministers in local communities. Religious 
statistics for 1890 indicate that less than half of the people 
of Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City were conmunicants 
in the various church sects, and the outspoken criticisms now" 
lodged against them demanded thoughtful responses. The percentage 
of communicants of the entire population ranged from a low in 

Kansas City {?4 percen-t) to higher figures for Milwaukee (33 per- 
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cent), Toledo (40 percent), and Rochester (44 percent). More- 
over, in the latter three cities. Catholics, who emphasized church 
attendance more than Protestants, formed over hilf of the conmun- 
icants listed in the Census. While these were still over^i^lmingly 
Protestant cities, new Catholic immigrant Poles and Italiins in 



^particular added to their religious diversity. The estalflished 
institutions therefore faced challenges from new immigrant popu- 
lations as well as angry Protestant workers, setting the stage for 
the Social Gospel. 

Advocates of the Social Gospel in local cities tried to over- 
come a generation of hostility between workers and the Protestant 
churches in the 1890s. In Rochester, for example, Blake McKelvey 

has demonstrated that prior to the Nineties "workinqmen were more 
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frequently admonished than defend^" from the pulpit. Ministers 
in the early 1890s viewed labor unions as anarchistic led and Devil 
inspired, an4 workers were often called drunkards. "The men who 

cry the hardest against- capital are those who are beggared by 
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profligacy," announced one Protestant minister in 1890. In 1894 
a local Baptist agreed that workers were alienated from the' church, 




but nevertheless placed the burden on the workers to end their 
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estrangement from God's messengers. 

• -Although a number of scholars have correctly identified the 
Social Gol^el as an essential ingredient in Progressive reform, 
Herbert G. Gutmah first recognized that workers themselves devel- 
oped the basic tenets of social Christianity.^^ And while the 
reform irtpulse for urban Progressivism was indeed a product of 
new religious views that sympathized with working-class struggle, 
scholars have overemphasized the power of the Social Gospel within 
the churches. Social gospelers were a tiny minority within the 
clergy. Hhe majority of ministers in these cities opposed^ 
innovations like the "civic church" and the "institutional church" 
which were supposed to bridge the gap between religious institu- 
tions and the working class. As Rauschenbusch himself aptly 

recollected in Christianizing the Social order in 1912, "We were 
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few and we shouted in the wilderness." 

There were of course numerous, now forgotten efforts by libereil 
clergymen to radicalize their peers ard help usher in the millen- 
ium. After searching thro^^h the historijcal record, however, or^ 
must conclude that workers more ilystematically championed the . 
Social Gospel than the clergy. In all probability the basic 
Christian values of brotherhood and justice held particular meaning 
to wage earners during thi* period of acute social tension, economic 
disorder, and dissatisfaction with the established political system. 
Moreover, ministerial advocates of the Social Gospel often had 
publicity far beyond their numbers. Their outspoken support for 
labor and even Socialism certainly made better press than^he 
usjual Sunday sermon, but libera^ amd radical ministers wlv^ championed 
the working classes were, like so many other cianks and faddist?,. 
Mrked men. 

Every city had a handful of - ministers who openly attacked 
capital and cast their lot with the masses. Rochester had its 
Rauschenbusch, Toledo had its A. G. Jennings and George Herron; 
Milwaukee had its sympathetic Methodists and Baptists, and $o dii 
Kansas City. Men like Rev. Stephen Morthrup of Kansas City tried 
to recapture the simplicity of earl^ Christianity, building an 

A 
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institutional church in a working-class di^strict'"'devoid of spires 

7 7 

and steeples and the usual marks of a church edifice." " Sermons 
wejre pitched to the laboring people, halls were opened for union 
meetings, and sympathetic ministers continually searched for ways' 
to impress citizens with the ethical basis of Jesus ^ teaching: 
"the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.""^^ ^ 

The npst famous religious figure in these cities was p^rhap'^ 
Samuel M. Jones, a Toledo businessman who held quite conservative 
views until the depression altered his social conscience. He was 
not a minister — indeed, he stopped attending church and was repeat- 
edly condemned by the Pastors' Union — but he nevertheless exemp- 
lified the religious impulse within grass-roots Progressivism and 
demonstrated how these values contributed to increased emphasis 
on' social invention in the urban schools, Jones was one of the 
most popular figures in Toledo's history, a folk hero whose memory 
lived on for decades after his death in J 904, He was the cutti^tg 
edge of educational and social reform in Toledo, revered by the 
working classes as well as by women's groups that applauded his 
Christian activism. 3y tl.e turn of the century one of the handful 
of radical mayors in the urban .Midwest, Jones was the secular 

embodiment 'of the New Religion and one of the most colorful ntuni- 
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cipal reformers of his generation. , - " , 

/• 

Jones' early life dbscured thd qualities that would make him 
the leading Progressive critic pf capitalist in Toledo in the 
1S90S. His life went from rags to riches. Born in Wales in 1846, 
Jones settled in New York with his parentis as a young child, re- 
ceived a common school education totaling thirty months, and 
worked in a saw mill. When the opporttinity availed itself, this 
enterprising lad soon found himself employed on a steamboat in / 
the Ohio Valley. Hoping to find his fortune, he then traveled 
to the, boom oil fields of Pennsylvania, instead' finding an indus- 
try which exploited men with long hours of work for relatively 
short pay. Jones migrated from town to town in search of work, 
at one point £ne£Jcing out of a boarding hpuse without paying his 
bill. Though his personal experiences wi ch iX>verty did not 
initially cause him to question the legitimacy of the capitalist 
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order, he never forgot "the feeUng, o'f utter desolation that pos- 
sessed me as I walked up the street of the bustling town, with 
my grip in hand, /ot knowing how or where I was to pass the 
.night.".«° 

Luckilry, he lamded a mechanic's position in a local boom 
twn, survived by living commtin^alAy in a tent with several 
workers, and ultimately abandoned Western Pennsylvania for a po- 
sition in Lima, Ohio, the site of another oil bgom. By this ^ime 
Jones invented' a revolutionary device in the oil industry called 
a sucker rod, .which drew oil from the ground with great-^ efficiency 
and ease. He moved to Toledo in the early 1890s, where he mass 
^priauted his Invention at the Acmi^ Sucker Rod Plant, By the middle 
of the business depression, Jones was? transformed from an ordinary 
manufacturer to one of the leading radical thinkers in the^ity.^^^ 

Instead of finding total happiness in, Toledo, Jones was - 
sho<^ked when he confronted the !3tasic contradiction of American 
society: progress ana poverty, , Jones had not lived a sheltered 
life,^ He had seen numerous men begging for work in the oil fields 
and had himself lived for weekp on little more than bread and 
beana. None of this, however, prepared him for life in the city,. 
Although his plant was relatively small, Jones received hundreds 
of pitiful appeals for work as the depression deepened across tHe 
city. An unlettered woman made a typical plea: 

having heard so much ed^out you and your 
* Kindness to the tfcor, I come to you.., - 

please do not think we are [sic] biggars 
for we are not but our father aboV^ tells 
me to lay this before you my husb2md ^s 
no work and has had a felon on his t^rfmb 
for the last eight weeks and you Jjifow what 
that- means for a poor man with three 
chilf!ren to keep clodiing almost gone back 
in our .rent and hardly enough to eat some 
days now my husband is 'willing to work and 
is a good christian but sickness and no 
work has brought us where we are,..^^ 

As Jones later recalled, "I think the first real shock to my social 

conscience came when the swarms of men swooped down upon us., ,1 

never had seen anything like it; their piteous appeals and the very 

pathos of the looks of many of them stirred the deepest sentiments 
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of compassion within me. I felt keenly the degradation and shame 
83 • ^ 

of the situation." 
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Like the SocialiA wo];king-class poet of Milwaukee, Jones 
believed that something was fundamentally wrong. He therefore 
, aggressively searched for e'xplanations to the problems of unem- 
ployment and poverty. A regular church attendant, he considered 
the usual belief that poverty r^ulted from the intemperance and 
indolence of the worker^ t^^selves, finding it a poor explana- 
tion for the plight of the htindreds of men who begged him for a 
job. He told Henry Demorest Lloyd in 1897 that perhaps ten 
thousand people were unemploye'd in Toledo alone. "The rather 

anomalous spectacle confronts us. that^ while the streets are full 

L 84 
of idle men, our banks are full of idle money." "Poverty," 

he wrote, "is too widespread a disease to account for it by cata- 
loguing a few individual frailties- • .To blame the unfortunate 
creatures themselves, to pharisaically poir^-too theit lack of 

thrift, their large families, and so forth, is to treat a large 
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subject in a trifling way." 

During the depressi^ Jones found answers to contemporary 
social problems in euicient Christian beliefs. He believed that 
th-a practice of the Golden Rule and the basic tenets of Jesus/ 
teachings would esteUOlish a veritable Heaven on Earth. Soon after 
his arrival in Toledo, Jones led a study group formed by Toledo's 
most radical minister. Rev. George Herron of the First Congre- 
gational Churchy who later became one of the nation's leading 
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Christian ^ocialijsts and a member of the Socialist Party. Jones 
turned to the Bible, to Meurx, to Tolstoy, to Whitman, and to a 
host of Social Gospel writers whose essays now appeared in reli- 
gious' and lay periodicals,^ He invited feminists and radicals to 
Golden Rule Hall to address the workers and interested citizens. 
He even visited j:hicagoVs Hull House ,r and Jeme Mdams claimed that 

he was the only person ever to receive a standing ovation from a 
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radical study group that met there in txie nineties. His ideas ' 
were siB^le but were ultimately endorsed by labor unions and 
woaen*8 clubs across his adopted city. 

Besides corresponding with reform leaders ^nd Socialists 

c 
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across the country, Jones read and reread the Bible and particu- 
larly the Sermon on the Mount, now his greatest source of inspira- 
tion. He bec|£ine convinced that the only solution to injustice was 
the application of the Golden Rule and brotherhood ideals to 
everyday experience. He ctoe to agree with trade union leaders, 
Pcpulists, and Socialists who fplt that Christianity as expres- 
sed by Jesus' life was poorly represented in the modern church. 
"It seems to me the Church, instead of getting a few out of the 
world into a place of safety, needs to do as Jesus did; get 
himself into the world, in order that it may save all."^^ He 
repeatedly blamed the churches for their failure to lead modern 
campaigns for. social justipe, and announced that "I believe in 
Equality, my dear brother. believe that poverty and prime are 
results of .social injustice, and above all. things, we ought not 
to call our civilization a Christian civilization; fpr when we 
have a Christian civilization according to Jesus, we shall have 
the Kingdom pf Heaven here upon earth." 

Jones first applied his ne^ beliefs at factory. Social 
service became his chief concern. Unlike other Toledo manufac- 
turers, he viewed industrial time discj^pline as dehumanizing and 
alienating. He therefore replaced the time clock with a tin sign 
that hung on the wall that read, "Do, Unto Others As You Would 
Have Them Do Unto You." The Golden Rule, this infamous crank 
argued, was the only rule needed anywhere in society, including 
the factory. "My belief in Equality," he asserted, "has led u& 

to undertake the experiment pf running a shop without 'bosses,* 

> 

'rules,* ■^•discijJline. ' I believe the vay to make people bevter 

is to believe in them, to trust them, rather than to 'boss,' 
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•rule,* 'govern,' or *force' them." 

\ ;jones was very disillusioned with how factory life separated' 
men into eaqployers and workers and how men loved iMammon rather 
than each other. He repeatedly asserted that factories made 
profits but "unmade" men by treating them as mere "hands. "^^ To 
undermine class distinctions and industrial abuses, J'ones estab- 
lished the city's first industrial health plans for workers, paid 
vacations, profit sharing, higher pay, and a shorter work week? 
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and he inaugurated picnics and excursions to the parks for workers 
and their families. Then this poorly schooled but highly educated 
^nwm started to write weekly sennonettes to his workers, always 
emphasizing the iniquities of capitalism and the importance of 
human brotherhood. Jones set up the Golden Rule Band, Golden 
Rule Settlement House ^ and instead of expanding, his factory at 
one point established a free Gpiden Rule Park and playground for 
area children. Social^-gervice became the dominant note in his 
life. ^ * 

It *is not surpri^ng that several labor unions applauded 
Jones' ^er^fence as a Christiaui businessman^ something Jones 
himself regaurded as a contradiction in terms In a capitalist 
society. The Toledo Union first urged Jones to run for public 
office. Here was a man who ate his meals with his workers, joined 
them in their singing society (and entertained them with his 
violin) 9 belUeved in the| Golden Rule and actually tried to imple- 
ment it in his factory. Here was a man who would defy the 
ministers^ manufacturets^ Chamber of Commttce, the major newspapers , 
and various institutional voices of respectability and contented- 
ness^ and still easily get elected to office. In 1899 he won 
nearly 70 percent of the vote despite the ^ct that all of the 

^bove groups opposed him and that he ran without the support of 
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either major political party. He became a symbol of third party, 
working-class r and Socialist-like protest in Toledo in the 1890s, 
a unique example of the forcos that converged in urban grass-roots 
Progressivism. 

Jones' desire for a Kingdom of God on earth was on^^y^the most 
dramatic example of how religious enthusiasms motivated a number 
of reformers in the depression years of the Nineties. Jones and 
his Christian bretliren told "the tale of a new time," 

Of a world that surely will be, 
When men live as comrades and lovers, 

All rancor and hate under ban, ^ ^ * 
And the highest and ^loliest title 

Will be that you* re known as a man. 

Affirming his faith on numerous occasions on the dignity of all men 
and women, he championed a full program of miyiicipal socialism 
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during his tenure as mayor, and in particular denounced nativist 

95 

groups, anti-black prejudice, and anti-suffrage organizations. 

As he told one 'minister, "I see in every human life a child of 

God, and as I look upon them, they all appear £6 me as People, 

just People, some of them have had opportunity, thousands 

96 • 

millions have never had any," 

Christian ethics, therefore, was a salient factor in 
evolution of this important Progressive reformer. It was part 
of the exciting social developments that changed Rochester, 
Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City in the 1890s, a contributing 
force to the social and intellectual milieu that ushered in an 
age of educational innovation and school reform. The groups that 
forn^d in the Nineties — the club women, the Populists, the 
Socialists, Jhe resurgent labor unions, and the Social Gospelers— 
provided much of the impetus and leadership found in these cities 
by the turn of the century. Individuals ranging from ordinary 
peurents in school associations to articulate Socialist publicists 
like Victcrjr Berger of Milwaukee would interact on many school 
related issues during the Progressive era, as third party partici- 
pation in school reform in local cities reached an all time high. 
The precise way in which outsiders could beccMi^e insiders was the 
unsolved riddle at the dawn of the new centuryl 
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A "Better Class" Of Men 



For years* the school directors 
have all been reprebentative 
men, of good business and 
social standing 

, Kansas City T in-.cj , 1882 

The salvation the country is 
in the school children, and no 
standard of character and ability 
can be too' high for membarship in 
the board of education. 

A Rochester Good Government Leader, 

1897 
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Irban Americans in the late nineteenth century laced numerous 
reform groups that tried to 3et tl- . course for socrai change in 
school and society. In addition to the nativist programs of the 
American Pi^tective Association and the, radical pro^posals of the 
Social Democracy, contemporaries encountered the demands of the 
"new womart" and the platforms of the urban Populists, the pleas 

'of Good Government leaders and the realities of ward politics. 
In reaction to capitalist consolidation of business enterprise, 
which now reached all time highs, trade union leaders, Socialists, 
and urban radicals endorsed a wide range of new state policies: 
stronger business regulation, democratic political devices like 
the iniauive, rec^l, and i^eferenda, and even the collective 
ownership of the means of product!^. Numerous panaceas, from 
Henry George's Single Tax to immigrant restriction legislation, 
offered hope to many citizens seeking reform or stability at a 
•ime of social' division. Citizens from all walks of life con- 
fronted the prevailing problems of industrial alienation, urban 
squalor, and unresponsive schools.^ 

9y the late nineteenth century, urban ci*tizens realized that 
social chan^ was an unmisteUcable feature of everyday life and <^ 

'that school innovations reflected the trend toward large scale 
social trams forjj2^^ion. This w^s not lost upon newspaper editors, 
magazine writer^,* politicians, and ordinar^^ citizens. Urban and 
industrial lifestyles now challenged rural and agrarian modes of 
living, changing patterns of immigration swelled the population* 
tide, and struggles between labor unioi^s and business leaders 
over control of the work place inspired insurgent third party 
movements. Every social institution was scrutinized and criti- 
cized. Just as the two party system in politics, capitalist 
dominance in the economy, arnd male control*of public governing 
b ^rds were questioned in some quarters', the existing system of 
school governance similarly came under attack. Since most school 
innovations, social service programs, and other aspects of the 
**new education" were inaugurated at a time of administrative 
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centralization in education, the chanqing nature of governance 
beceune central t(j> the history of all subsequent changes in urban 
schooling at the .dawn of the neW century. 

In many resjjects, "school board centralization was the first 
major educational! policy issue confronted by various elements of 
the grass-roots ijn the early Progressive era, . For this reason, 
the subject of sc^hool reorganization — a pressing matter in local 
cities by the depression years — deserves serious consideration. 
For cfianges in^the educational governing structure influenced the 
rate at wnich certain programs were established, funded, and inte- 
grated into the Rochester, Toledo^ Milwaukee, and Kansas City 
2 

school systems. New programs depended on who controlled the 
schools, how power was distributed, and whether* reformers had 
influence with those in positions of power or served on school 
boards themselves. The major social reforms in the schools 
commonly labelled by many contemporaries as'^"progressive"--pl^- 
grounds, nutritional services, medical and dental inspection, 

a 

manual training and domestic science programs, free lectures, 
social centers, district high schools — resulted from the inter- 
action between various grass-roots reformers previously enumerated 
and school administrations that were increasingly centralized. 
These innovations, therefore, cannot be understood apart from their 
r«»lationship to significant administrative changes that occurred 
by the turn of the century. The establishment of decentralized 
programs and services in the schools happened at the very time 

that 3ocal representation on school boeurds declined in favor of 

3 

city-wide intarests. 

r 

Historians of urban education in the Progressive era have 
properly identified school board centralization as a fundamental 
social change in modern history. COTtmunity reformers of the recent 
past have mightily labored, often unsuccessfully ,^^to eliminate the 
administrative re^o^m^ of the early twentieth century. Students 
of Progressive educational change generally interpret the "reform" 
of urban school boards as a major victory of, by, and for the 
upper socioeconomic class. Primarily representative of the 
professional and business elite,, reformers ^ .tiated political 
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charge to assault^localism and undermine the political influence 
of lower and middle income groups in the schools. David Tyack, 
for example, equates the ward system of school governance with 
"the^people, " and he concludes that the "administrative progres- 
sives** consolidated their power through centralization and en- 
forced their will upon a diverse population. William Bullough 
similarly asserts that school board centralisation reflected an 
elite trand in iirbaij politics in the early 1900s that led to a 
massive decline in "popular participation"^ in the schools. 
Clarence Karier, citing the pathbreaiking scholarship of Samuel 
P. Hays on the social consequences of school board centraliza- 
tion, concludes that Progressive era reforms effectively removed 
"the poor and* the disinherited" from power. 

These interpretations as well a^ otners r*-ject the. treiditional 
liberal belief that Progressivism was a mass movement to democra- 
tize American life, and their critical aissessments nave enriched 
our comprehension vrf school innovation in an era of rapid social 
change. What is missing in their* analyses, however, is a recog- 
nition that women's, orgamizations, labor unions, and Socialist 
Parties had tangible effects on school programs and curricular 
change despite the fact that not all of these groups equally 
endorsed or profited from school board centralization* Moreover, 
although the ward system of representation on city school boards 
has Deen depicted as a superior mpdel of school governance com- 
pared with Progressive era boards of educa^on, it is an exagger- 
ation to equate the former with "the people" and with "the poor 
and disinherited." 

Pr 

Like their successors^ ward leaders could.be illiberal, in- 
sular , petty, vindictive, and parochial, as well as fair, thought- 
ful, and responsive to the public will and local neighborhoods. 
The ward «ystem||)rovidec[ avenues of social mobility and resoect- 
ability for ethnic leaders as well as nativist bi'gots like GiSt 
Major of Toledo, the local champion of the American Protecy^iir ^ 
Association. Centralized school boards similarly counted among 
their nuinbe^ narrow minded efficiency experts as well as out- 
3tandin<^F SooJ^alist women like Mota Berger, who defended workina 
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clasi^ interest! on the iMilwaukee school board for three ^decades. 

Women of different p<^itical persuasions made strides under the >^ 

centralized structure that were unknown under the ward system. 

Fewer cosmopolitan elites served on school boards in these 

^ cities under the ward system than was true of Progressive era ^ 

boards/ but the pre-189o/ were not necessarily the golden age 

5 

of urban school systems. 

Whether or not one accepts all of the recent historical gen- 
eralizations on urban school reform — which has contra&ted the 
democratic localism of warid-based school boards with the elitism 
of their succ9ssors — the research of Hays and Tyackr in particular 
has deflated the liberal noticfh that centralizlition necessarily 
pro<iuced progress and justice in American schools- On the contrary, 
elites who engineered the removal of neighborhood control in the 
schools and emulated the corporate structures of business enter- 

^- prise in revan^ing educational governing boards had little sym-v 

\ 

pathy with ^localism and direct neighborhood influence on policy. 
In trying to make the schools more businesa-like and efficient, 
these champions of "non-partisanship" denied th<^j-r own political 
ambitions and disdain for less powerful interest groups, but, m^ gg 
important/ pretended that educational policy could someh6w rise 
abovy politics. Indeed, they acted as if stats and public policy 
represented public interest and not their own peculiar needs. In 
so doing, these admirers of business monopolies and centralized 
governing structures actually tried to seal off political dissent 
from the public arena and denied the salient position that poli- 
tical activity attained in late nineteenth-century Amerifca. 

To argue that school related issues could become "non-partisan" 
therefore not only masked the political designs of increasingly 
powerful civic leaders in local cownunities but ala^o served as an 
ideological defense for anti-d^" jcratic behavior. ^ For the school 
centralizers were not disinterested reformers; instead, the/ openly 
admired aj)d were often themselves members of an emerginig corporate- 
oriented elite. They realized that a highly politicized electorate 
could counter their growing power, ^' g turnout had already 
reached its historical apex in this >jountry^ and the various groups 
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who emerged in the deoression Nineties were hardly apolitical but 
keenly interested in shaping state policy. One historian, besides 
noting the remarkably high voter turnout during the period, has 
remarked that electioneering, politxcHing, -and political enthus- 
iasm generally was an ever present social phenonemon, whether 
or not they waved the b^o^y shirt, conten^orary Americans took 
their politics ^seriously: "Hamdkerchiefs, playing cards, mugs, 

posters, buttons emblazoned with candidates* names and party 

, 6 

symbols poured forth in an unending streeun," And, with the rise 
of radical groups like the Socialists in the 1890s, business 
reformers quite naturally 4evised strategies to neutralize and 
. hopefully eliminate cor -ending political interests- They con- 
tinually called for "nun-partisan" solutions to highly partisan 
problems and argued that their ideas contributed to the so-called 
high^Br interests of the school and the larger community. 

The national trend toward school consolidation at the turn 
of the century was clearly reflected in political developments in 
Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee. In 1900 Rochester's elective, 
vard^based board was replaced with a .five member board elected at 
l^rge. Toledo's ward based board similarlv fell from power in 
1S98. A year earlier, Milwaukee's unusually large, council- 
appointed ward board^as reduced to a twenty-one member board? 
' it was still ward*-based but now it was appointed by a special 
^ four-man commission, chosen by the mayor. Unlike these three 

cities, Kansas City already hi^'d a small, city-wide elected school 
boar^since the 1870s, and its schools enjoyed a continuity of 
board structure and elite leadership unknown in most Americah 
cities. But these • movements for school board reorganization in 
Rochester, Toledo, 'and Milwaukee were characteristic structural 
changes of the period, and they were full of import for the many 
future innovations i« the schools. By the turn of the century, 
power rela^onships took shape thitt would continue to affect ail 
aspects of local educational policy for many decades.^ 

r: 

Cornparad to the obviously elite charactst of Progressive era 
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school boards, the ward- based school boards of the nineteenth 
century -are* commonly seen by hist rians as bulwarks of democracy, 
opportunity, th^ poor, and the oppressed. While condemning 
Progressive era school boards for their elite backgrounds, many 
writers equate educational governance before the new era of 
centralization with representative democracy. By comparing and 
contrasting board membership- in these cities for three separate 
census years (1870, 1880, and 1890), however, one can highlight 
the atypical social backgrounds of local school board members 
even before educational governing structures were further" central- 
ized at the turn of the century. Examining bbiurd membership at 
ten year intervals misses noncensus year membership but reveals 
long range trisnds in t;he social composition of school representa- 
tives. 

^at is striking about boax'd mambership ovor this twenty year 
period in Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee is not the number of 
laborers or ordinary citizens who served on school boards but 
rather the preponderance of businessmen, manufacturers, and 
professionals. A so-called -age of repres^entative democracy was 
overrepreaentative of the elite classes. All of these cities 
were becoming more industrial and therefore more working class"^ 
during the period between 1870 and 1890. But school board member- 
ship did not noticeably include increased proportions of unskilled 
wage earners, skilled artisans, or white collar workers. In fact, 
unskilled laborers who comprised the bulk of the labor force never 
even served on these school boards. Tn addition, before the 1890s 
women in these cities were disenfranchised, blacks were never nom- 
inated for office, and school boards were therefore always all 
male and all white. 

Ward- based school-boards were never comprised of the poor and" 
dispossessed. They were primarily the bastion of small entrepre- 
neurs or established businessmen, professionals, or manufacturers 
who actively engaged in a wide range of civic affairs. President 
McKe\vey of the Rochester school board in 1392 charactetistically 
asserted in his inaugural address that "most of the memb'^rs of 
this board are businessmen, or men of experience in the management 
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of affairs," and he urged them to put their private business tal- 
ents to proper use as public servants • "Our policy can be stated 
in four words — business on business principles/' claimed one of 
McKelvey's contert^oraries, "The board contains successful and 
honorable business and prof essional. members . "^^ Without benefit ^ 
of detailed collective biographies of their peers, these men still 
spoke with authority. In 1870 businessmen and professionals 
comprised 71 percent of the total board membership, a figure which 
increased to 37 percent in 1830 and 88 percent in 1890. Though 
several white collar workers were found on some or these boards, 
they contained qnly two skilled workers, a carpenter and a 
machinist, ^ ^ 

The situation was remarkably similar in Toledo. The Roches- 
ter school beard was elective, ward based, and increased in size 
rrom fourteen mem^jers^ in '1370 to si>5teen memb'»rs in 1890; Toledo's 

school board was similarly constituted except that it grew in 

12 

twenty years from eight to nine members. At the same time 
Toledo's business and professional membership was never smaller 
than 87 percent of the total number of members at each census 
year. Toledoans who were for tuna t,e enopgh to get nominated to 
office by the nv^jor parties and then elected to setr/e were com- 
monly referred- to as "gentlemen" by contemporaury writers. "^^ One 
biographer, in Reference to the decades-long presidency of 
Charles W. Hill, wrote with a characteristic sense of noblesse 
oblige that Mr. Hill made the perfection of the schools "the 
great hobby of his life^/'^^ It was indeed pnly one of his many 
diversions, for Hill was a land speculator, lawyer, politician, 
and original founding father of the schools in the 1840s, Less 
boisterous but equally telling was the appraisal of the wealthy 
rermai. school board leader, Charles ^irwas, of Toledo's school 
board in 1390: "All the members at the present time are men who 
are themselves actively engaged in business affairs. 

■ The likelihood of broader public representation was only 
slightly improved on Milwaukee's school board, which grew rrom 
eighteen members in 137^^ to twenty ^ix members in 1880 to thirty 
six members tsn years later. Milwaukee's boards were appointed 
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by local aldermen rather than directly elected by the people, 
The size of the board, however, is somewhat deceiving, since 
most of the important educational policy decisions were made by 
the executive committee, which only included half of thf total 
membership, for a given year. And even though Milwaukee had an 
estimated 38,000 wage earners by 1390, the city school board was 
still dominated by business and professional interest^? they 
comprised 77 percent of the total membership in 1870, 7*1 percent 
in 1880, and 75 percent in 1390, As in other cities, white collar 
workers like petty clerks, cashiers, and bookkeepers in small 
businesses, banks, and manufacturing plants had ^ much better 
chance to serve than workers in' less prestigious positions, " 
Skilled workers were less likely to be found on the school board; 
and unskilled laborers were noticeably absent, The degree to 
vrtiich these workinj people sought election to the school board 
is unknown, but Milwaukee's system of representation clearly 
favored businessmen and professionals. 

The great virtue of the ward system in each of these cities 
was its geographically representative character, since all class- 
es, races, and sexes were not proportionally represented. Local 
citizens occasionally expressed disgust and anger at the men who 
represented them (especially in Milwaukee, where the school board 
was not popularly elected) , Still, the notion that each section 
of the city should have its own representative enjoyed wide pop- 
ular support. In theory each local ward was equally important 
in decision making, Ye,t the theory did not always match the 
realities of school politics. By the 13^0s,. Populists, Socialists, 
trade unions, and liberal women together criticized the misappro- 
priation of funds, condemned the^ poor physical conditions of 

working-class schools and neighborhoods, and in the process demon- 

f 19 
strated that not every section of the town was treated equally. 

Giving credence to this position, for exanple, was the last report 
iiSauesi by Toledo's ward-based school board. Writing in 1896, a 
prominent bo^rd member complained that the' business districts had 
comfortable, well-lighted, and ventilated classrooms. Working- 
class children in the outlying wards, however, often held make- 
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shift classes in "grocery rooms, empty stores, saloons, churches, 

* 19 ' ' 

alleys, and basements. '* 

A closer examination of those who served on nineteenth-century, 

ward-based school boards in places like Rochester, Toledo, and 

Milwaukee better explains why certain individuals took advantage 

of opportunities for educational leadership, ward school boards 

were bastions of the small* businessmen and professionals who had 

considerable visibility and prominence in local neighborhoods; 

of ethnic leaders who were not laborers but entrepreneurs and 

champions of business enterprise; and of neighborhood elites proud 

of their locale and in search of wider personal and social advance- 

-ment. None of these cities ever had governing structures which 

permitted the industrial leiboring classes to have much direct 

influence on official school policy. At- large elections simply 

ensured the continuation of this undemocratic condition in the 
20 

twentieth century. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle in 1398 cynically called 

the ward school board a "preparatory school for would be alder- 
21 

men." Cynicism aside, school boeurd membership gave many aspir- 
ing political leaders their first footholds in public life. * 
N'umerous mayors, aldermen, county supervisors, and other public 
officials used school positions as springboards to greater poli- 
tical influence. The German-born Emil Wallber, the mayor who 
called out the Wisconsin National Guard ^during Milwaukee's Bay 
View Riots in 1886, earlier served on the sc\ool board. Milton 
:joyes, Rochester's school superintendent in tkie Nineties, was a 
lawyer who held the longest tenure on the ward school board. Guy 
' Major, a candy manufacturer and linseed oil producer, gained prom- 
inence as a nativist hero of the American Protective Association; 
his high visibility on the Toledo school board, where he attacked 

Romanism in' the schools, helped usher him into tne mayoralty in 
22 

the mid-Mineties. The examples for different cities can easily 
be extended. With short tenure, the typical school board member 
under the ward system often viewed his position as a way station, 
a temporary office which would promote future success in social 
and political life. 
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Fo^ the majority of individuals, school board membership was 
often either a badge of social distinction or an indication of 
ambition or aspira::ion» That is not to demean the motives of 
individuals who sought recognition for themjelvey or for their 
ethnic group or social class in Xhe larger political community* 
U.ke the men who had constructed these school systems, ward 
leaders were men of affairs — often neighborhood rather than cos- 
mopolitan elites perhaps--but they were usually unrepresentative 
of the lower classes and exclusionary toward women and racial 
niinorities. The bus.inessmen who served^ on schari boards prior- 
t'j the onset of at-large elections were ordinariI7*hbt large 
manufacturers or major capitalists (though they were represented 
too); rather, they included the local jeweler, the grocer, the 
proprietor of the small cigar shop, even the local saloon koeper. 
They were not dispossessed men but snail capitalists and entre- 
preneurs who dispensed beer, candy, fruit, groceries, and r.«5ws 
to their friends and neighbors; they were individuals whose n 
businesses served as crossroad meeting places for neighborhood 
discussions on public subjects and whose visibility and material 
success made them natural candidates for political office. In 
many Wv^ys, therefore, the early school-boards reflected the social 
backgrounds (of those who helped commerciali^f American life in the 
Gilded Age. By the same token, later school boards reflected not 
a nation of shopkeepers but raAher the new wavf^ of large scale 
businecismen, industrialists, and professionals who 'increasingly 
dominated the nation's political economy. Men who had risen' 
through the ranks of the ward system rightly saw further central- 
ization as a hindrance to their social mobility, an insult to 
their neighborhood, and a denial of opportunity and representa- 
tive government. 

A definite shift in the types of representatives who served 
on urban school boards in Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee occur- 
red after the turn of the century. The local florist, grocer, 

hardware store owner, drugstore cashier, machii^ist, or railroad 

« 

clerk who might h^ve successfully served on ward school boards in 
many cities earlier lacked the personal and organizational 
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resources necessary for success in at-large elections. Their 
personal contacts with voters were limited to a small geograph- 
ical area and social group. Moreover, the support of the local . 
wa^d heeler did little to influence the voters in cities with 
♦over 100,000 citizens. Hence it is not surprising that white 
and blue collar workers, who had only modest success unier the 
ward system, were even less successful in many cities in the 
Progressive era. Milwaukee was one exception, since the 
Socialist working class ultimately controlled one-third of a 
fifteen member board after 1910. In other places like Kansas 
City, which had at-large elections since the 1870s, workers had f 
never set^ved on school boards from the earliest days of the 

schools, and trade anion efforts to change the situation in an 

.... ?4 
age or administrative centralization produced negligible results-" 

In many respects Kansas City's school board in the nineteenth 

cent^iry was a sign of things to come in mass education. ^On its 

small, at-large elected-^ board in 1370, 1880, and 1890, lOO-percent 

of the positions were filled by businessmen and professionals, 

with a majority of the former^ in coi^^^ .While small numbers of 

white collar and skilled workers served on ward-based school 

boards in many cities, Kansas City had an elite-dominated boagrd , 

from the very start. The first school board in 1867, for exaftnple, 

was comprised of William Sheffield, a prominent attorney who with 

Robert T. Van Horn orchestrated several "citizen's meetings" on 

education; Edward H. ^llen, the Vice-President of the leading 

financial institution of Kani^as City, the First National Bank; 

Thomas B. Lester, a physician\who became the President of the 

Missouri State Medical Association; Joachim A. Bachman, a wealthy 

merchant; and Ephriam Spaulding . and Hfenry C. Kumpfh, ' prosperous 

realtors. Census data for 1870 indicate that the average total* 

wealth of these men was over $25,000, a 'sizeable fortune for these 

years. Moreover, their total wealth was slightly less than the 

average wealth of the first twenty two members of the Kansas City 
25 

3c^ool beard. * 

"No other city in the country has placed continually year 
after year first cle.ss citizens on their school boards," "exulted 
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the Democratic Times in 1883. In 1891 the Kansas City star 

applau4ed 3Siy?erintendent Greenwood's earlier role in convincing 

the Repubi^can and Democratic parties to divide €he school board 

between them>- ^resulting in & bipartisem board which was^ usually , 

called "non-partisan." "iCansas City took one of its occasionally 

wise steps when it raised its public 'schools above the arena of 

party strife," claimed the star . » The schools were not plagued 

"by .the demands of saloonkeepers or any particular brand of 

business industry, by lifelong Democrats or lifelong Republicans, % 

or by pigheaded individuals whose only claim to consideration is 

tnat they have always voted the straight ticket, and probably 

27 

never have read it." fey the turn of the century leadiTig Kansas 
Citians cooimonly wrote that the schools stood above "politics" 
and party strife, that only "the best and most honorafble citizens"^ 
couLd serve, and ^at a school board election was "an honor be- 

28 

Stowed only upon men of the highest standing in the conrounity. " 

_ 

Working people and ordinary^^^^iflzens interpreted these 

-developments very critically. In 1894 the working-class |Mai 1 

published its usual but ineffecisive plea for new blood on the 

school board, and trade unions thrpughout the Progressive era 

who were snubbed by the major parties and defeated in third party 

bids aptly termed the school boards the "Mutual- Admiration Soci- 
29 

ety." Th^ir resentment was well founded. Only .thirty seven 
different individuals served on th€L Kansas City school board 
between 1867 and World Wa^ 1. Many^ individuals on the board 
enjoyed decades-long tenure. Almost all of the )(!ansas Citians 
on the board were businassmen a . professionals, vith large scale 
businessmen and financiers 'Clearly in the lead? only one white 



collar worker, a railroad agent, ^served on the boara during these 

30 ^ ' • 

five decades. , 

A collective biography of this Mutual Admiration Society for 

these decades demonstrates that the average boeird member was 

usually elected to office in his early forties, was often native 

born (but usually not born in Missouri^ , and a man of considerable 

means and prcaninence. .Even foreign-born members were wealthy and 

representative of the upper class.. Several members of the board, 
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like Patrick Shannon, E. h. Allen, Henry C. Kumpfh, R. H. Hunt, 
E. L. Martin, and Charles P. Chace were mayors of Kansas City irv 
the lace nineteenth century? many of the lawyers elected were 
Presidents of the Kansas City Bar Association? and numerous 
merchants were Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Commerce 
Club.. Though the board was officially designated as non-partisan, 
it reflected as well as promoted the political ambitions and 
dominance of select individuals. These school board members had 
cohsiderable social stamding and politiipal influence within the 
major parties? they were a metropolitan elite who formed an 
inner circle of prestige and power. 

The elite status of the Kansas. City school board over the 
decades was promoted by the early establishment of at-large 
elections and a small school board, and it anticipated future 
trends in urban school governance in the Progressive era. Who 

" should rule has always been a central issue in the annals of 
history, and it was never more important tharf in urban education 
in the Progressive era, when third party. Socialist, and working- 
class supporters clamored at the schoolhouse door with a variety 
of educational and social demands. The demise of the ward system 
in Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee was swift, decisive, and full 
of social import. The fall of the ward system and the rise :f 
Progressive school boards were ominous political developments as 

. the Nineties finally drew to a close. 

Ill 

While presistently critical of Good Government leaders through- 
out the 1890s, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle finally admitted 
in 1399 that their plan for a small, city-wide elected school board 
deserved popular support as well, as encouragement from the major 
political parties. "Public sentiment will unquestionably approve 
any change which has for its object the divorce, so far as may bq 
practical, of school management and politics. The system- of ward 
representation now -'in vogue necessarily gives undue^ prominence .to 
ward politiqs in educational tnatters." The ward boards were marred 
by ^'scandals'* and were "cumbersome and ineffective," while the 
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proposed reorganization would yield *'a Pore capable class of men.' 
In Toledo, both che Republican Blare and the more working-class, 
Democratic Evening Bee concluded a few\years earlier that their 
city's warcj ba&:ed school board had also outlived its usefulness. 
The, Denvocratic organ 'repeatedly enumerated the multiple sins com- 
mitted by the board. Particularly distressing were the macnina- 
tions of the School book monopoly, t^at "slimy octupus whose 
tentacles wind through and around all branches of our school 
system. " > 

Administrative change was also a pressing concern in Miiwauke 
In 1397 a four-man commission appointed by the mayor sliced the 
^sting school board in half. Thi^ reform produced a twenty-one 
meuJDer board chosen aldng ward lines. Still, the selection pro- 
cess yielded administrative officers witi i.iore elite backqrounds. 
One critic argued in the Educational Review in 190O that this new 
board, compared to the older .ones, "fails to be m as close touch 
with the people at large; is self-sufficient with reference to 
Its attitude towards some educational problems; and is composed 
of -che 'better cTasses, • so-called, a somewhat flexible and 
indefinite term, but used here to express wealth and social and 
political prestige--as opposed to democratic methods and democrat;. 
Ideas. A board which goes ,to power by virtue of appointment by 
and [sic] thru another board could sca^rcely be otherwise. ""^^ 
W*^ ther one looked in Rochester, Toledo^ MilwauJ;ee, or a host of 
other cities, urban school governance had b' an reorganized by the 
early twentieth century. Traditional structures cr^jmbled in an 
increasingly inhospitable atmosphere. 

The details surrounding school board reorganization naturally 
vairied in different cities, but the pattern of social change was 
unmistakeable. The ward system in the Rocnester schools was dead 
by 1900. The same thing happened two years earlier in Toledo and, 
in 1897, Milwaukee's council-appointed system was similarly 
eliminated. Political scandals, financial corruption, and inef- 
fective leadership by ward leaders, when coupled with the rising 
force of the reformers, spelled doom for the old wa^^s. A new 
generation of professionals, businessmen, and especially manufac- 



curers who were well represented in Good t^overnment organizations 
ushered in a new age of school governance. They were aided by 
various grass-roots Progressive women's clubs and even temporar- 
ily by new political upstarts like Samuel M. "Golden Rule" Jones, 
Women reformers in particular remembered how rudely they were 
treated by ward heelers, who spat at their feet when they_^s»Led 
to vote, ripped up their ballots, and ridiculed them when O^v^y 
tried to expand their bouselieeping talents in city government. 

At the turn of the century women learned that -evenge was 

, 35 
sweet . 

The actual amount of malfeasance in office by ward 'leaders 
prior to reorganization is notoriously difficult to estimate. 
Good Government leaders, aptly called the "Goo-Goo's" by their 
opponents, harped upon the need for "more efficiency and less 
politics" and corruption in the schools throughout the Nineties. 
The Goo-Goo's certainly had their own axes to grind, but chican- 
ery and corruption were not unknown under the old system.- As 
David Tyack has written, "The 'corruption' so frequently charged 
should not be dismissed as simply a code word for anti- immigrant 
or anti-Catholic feeling — though sometimes it was just that."^^ 
School contracts, teaching positions, janitor vacancies, textbook 
orders, and school supplies generally were a lucrative means of 
personal economic advance. In the 1830s Rochester's school 
commissioners used pseudonymns on business contracts in order to 
advance their own interests at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Billing procedures were slipsnod; teachers were often forced to 
pay for their jobs, lacked formal tenure, and were ^Iso intimi- 
uated when they tried to vote after school suffrage vas'estad)- 
lished for women. "^^ Every city could tell the familiar tale of 
how nieces and nephews of school commiosioners were favored in 
school appointments; or of how businessmen who submitted the low- 
est bid to complete work for the schools never rev-reived a contract. 
Dozens of school contracts in Rochester and other cities ^ere 

vetoed by the mayor because iX)ards ofcen failed to advertise or 

33 

accept competitive bids. 

Conditions had so deteriorated in Pochester by 1390 that the 




city council condemrled the school commissioners for "reckless 
extravagance and loose business methods."^" It then hired a 
special invejstigator to axamine the commissioners' books and to 
explore various charges of peculation, John Bowers, an attorney 
who later joined the Good Government League, found a total 
disregard for itemizing school accounts, -numerous examples of 
fraudulent payments, and sworn testimony by teachers that they 
had paid for their positions. The President of the school board 
was Milton Noyes, the future superintendent and an ally of the 
city's notorious Republican boss. He shrugged off the wide 
publicity 'agai.»st the ward system with a few profound words. 
"Intelligent criticism by the public and press is not so much 
against the system which renders peculation possible," he pointed 

out, "but rather against the selection of puch Commissioners ^s 

40 

wouI4 meUce such conditions probable," 

Qui.te mysteriously, nearly a thousand documents gathered by 

the prosecuting attorney ^^is^ppeared right before the grand jury 

convened. The ward leadership had won its first round against 

an incipient i3oo-Goo. Flush with success, school officials now 

more forcefully condemned those who only uncovered "petit larceny 

on a ten-cent basis'* and could not even prove minor allegations 

in court. Ward leaders refused to be "gibbetted at the crossroads 
41 

of public opinion," To show that it had not lost its sense of 

humor, the school board then resolved to purchase a safe in which 

to 9tore their precious documents, rhis symbolic gesture of 

42 

defiance only steeled the resolve of the opposition. 

Contracts, teaching positions, and school house construction 
in Toledo also provided lucrative sources for graft. By the late 
nineties normally competitive Republican and Democratic newspapers 
together regarded the war'' system as an anachronism. The most 
scandalous affair emerged in 1897 when Superintendent A. A 
McDonald, a married man, was seen in a Cleveland hotel wi*n a 
prostitute. He wis supposedly on a "business" trip and she was 
reportedly a gift from the American Book Company, when the school 
board refused to censure, discipline, or remove McDonald from 
office. It caused a scandal across the city, producing vitriolic 
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speeches from the pulpit and lurid headlines in the press. '^'^ 
The ward aldermen e\an passed a mock resolution which read, 
"Resolved, That as the board of education has, by its action, 
lost the respect of all citizens and there is no further reason 
for Its existence, that the governor be requested to call out 
the militia for the^ purpose of shooting all the members.""*^ 

Milwaukee's, school board had a special way of handling its 
own corrupt public servants, adding fuel to public discontent 
and legitimacy to some of -ifche Municipal Leaguers criticisms of 
the ward systemc Over the decades citizens had read occasional 
complaints in both English and foreign language newspapers of 
graft and corruption in the schools. There were charges of 
fraudulent billing practices, conflicts of interest among busi- 
nessmen on the board of education, and the perennial problem of 
nepotism in teacher hiring and proi^tion. Nothing, however, 

45 

matched the Sen anberg affair that began i'~ the late Eighties. 

August Schattenberg was a well respected German who served 
as secretary cf the school board. He was also a crook. In less 
than two years he stole over $40,000 from the operating budget 
to cover sizeable gambling debts, money which was sorely needed 
for the overcrowded schools • What infuriated many Milwaukeeans 
was not simply the di'scovery of malfeasance but the response of 
the school board to his behavior. Ward leaders exhibited notor- 
iously bad taste when they cancelled classes and ordered sd4^ool 
flags at half mast on the day of Schat**enberg' s funeral; he had 
coitonitted suicide when his misdeods were uncovered, leaving no 
one for the district attorney to prosecute. Parent and citizen 
groups held indignation meetings across the city, many principals 
and teachers refused to cancel their classes for the fallen hero, 
and a resolution by the city council to censure the school board 
for its actions failed by one vote.^^ One educator in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education wryly noted: "the old story is 

repeated--* a good fellow'— gambling — misuse of funds— * doctored* 

47 

accounts— theft— forgery — saicids . ** 

Through such actions by the ward based school bOoi^Js of 
Rochester, Toledo, and Milwa^xkee, advocates of school reorgani- 
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zation along the lines of "efficient" and "non-partisan" adminis- 
trative governance gathered additional strength. Paralleling the 
rise of the women's clubs, Socialist and Populist parties, 
resurgent trade unions, and Social Gospelers in the Nineties were 
Good Government Clubs which evolved in cities across the country. 
Dedicated to civil service reforms and business efficiency, thsse 
organizations were dominated by new business and professional 
interest groups. In Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and other 
cities, they led the charge against ward leadership in the schools 

Joseph T. Ailing, a young liberal industrialist who ran 
Rochester's largest adult Bible class, helped form the local Good 
Government League in 1893. The League advocated efficiency and 
honest/ in city government, especially the schools. During the 
same year both the Good Government League of Toledo and the 
Milwaukee Municipal League also organized; both aroups fought for 
the principle of civil service in municipal hiring practices. As 
early as 1892, Kamsas City also had its own Municipal Improvement 
Association; it was later renamed t^ Municipal Reform Committee* 
Though "ward politics" had never affected their schools, these 
Kansas Citians as well as their peers in other cities wanted to 

revolutionize municipal government, whether in the city council 

^9 

chambers or in local boards of education. 

As in so many other areas of social an4 political develop- 
ment, the Nineties was once again a key period in the* changing 
nature of urban schooling. Administrative changes during these 
years greatly affected the nature of educational reform for the 
next two decades. Whiles working-class, third party, arid female 
challenges against the existing social order were registered 
throughout this decade, a reaction to the excesses of the ward 
system and possible political threats from below motivated new 
business and professional forces to consolidate their control 
over specific aspects of education and politics. "Good govern- 
ment," "efficiency," and "non-partisanship" were the slogans of 
these elite groups in their war against^the ward bosses, but 
their underlying commitment to the preservation of a hierarchical 
social ^rtructure ultimately made then enemies of all urban radicals 
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Just where the various grass-roots* forces would align on adnran- 
xstrative reform was a critical historical issue on the local 
^ Urban scene. j 

IV 

« 

Disillusioned Rochesterians suggested vario^is^^ys to elinv- 
inate ward politics in the schools in the early Nineties, In 1'.94 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union urged the election of 
a University of Rochester professor to the school board to help 
raise the standard of decision making, A recently revived 
Citizens Educational Association, comprised mostly of University 
of Rochester faculty members, returned the favor and urged the 
establishment of a five member board, with the stipulation that 
three members of the board would be elected at large, that two 
would be appx^mted by the mayor, and that at lea;st two representa- 
tives would always be women 

The Rochester Herald , in turn, offered the alternative con- 
ceived by tr»e Republican boss and current mayor, George Aldridge. 
Aldridge agreed that the school board was too large and umvieldy, 
dispersing authority and undermining accountability. Attorney 
Bowers' investigation and the school board's response testified 
to ^the need for immediate action. In a spirit of public service, 
Ale proposed a small board which would be appointed by him. 

I ' Sine .*e Rochester school board was overwhelmingiy^ Republican 

in t>ie Nineties, Aldridge 's plan seems to have been to reduce the 
size of the board, keep it Republican, and extend his personal 
control over the G,0,P, Aldridge's future actions demonstrated 
that he had little fear of centralized administrations, ^or under 
the right circumstances they were even easier to manipula'.e than 
larger ward-based bodies. For fiow, however, his party newspaper 
expr*^wied the popular view that "upon one point all are agreed. 

The present board of education is too large for practical purposes, 

52 

and radical changes are absolutely necessary.*' 

While the -publican bo8S» the Goo-Goo's, the Women's Educa- 

i 

tional and Industrial Union, the Citizens Educational Association, 
and the city council discussed ways to dismantle the ward-elected 
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board, the school consnissioners responded witli expected anger and 
refused to entertain any ideas of reorganization. They took their 
stand on the principle of geographical represejitation in democra- 
tic policy. At the same time, whe*^ the city council suggested a 
plan for a smaller boeurd in 1894, the present administration 
responded that it would only introduce "politics" in the schools.^ 
As the pressure mounted for social change, from the demands for 
new subjects by women's organizations to more threatening propos- 
als for auiministrative reorganization, the ward board continued 
to eufgue that the present system held "the affections of our 
citizens" and that a change from ward elections would constitute 
taxation without representation. President Brownwell added in 

1895 that contrary to some reports "there was no public demand' 
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for a change in our school system." 

By 1898 some form of administrative reorganization seemed 
imminent, regardless of the wishes of the existing school*- board. 
Despite considerable evidence to the contrary, ward leaders con- 
tended that they were never consulted on any proposed reorgani- 
zation plans; ,in fact, prominent school board representatives 
vocally attacked any proposals fcr change and discredited some 
attempts within the board to con?5romise with their enemies. 
At timers the weird board sent out contradictory messages to the 
citizenry. On the one hand, it usually asserted that the ward 
system was unassailable if democratic government continued, ^nd 
on the other hand it* sometimes took the opposite position- < In 
1898 the board president attacked reform legislation but added 
that "all concede that a small board, consisting of three to five 

members, whether elective or appointive .might result to the 
56 

city's benefit." While ward politicians failed* to act in 
concert, their enemies struck quickly and decisively. 

Rochester's ward-based school board was the victim of a 
political agreement sittuck between Bc>«?s Aldridge and the Gc-^d 
Government League. By mid-decade the jOo-Goo's had gathered 
sufficient strength to deny the Aldridge machine several municipal 
offices, including the niayoralty. The schools were a convenient 
and lucratAve source of patronage for loyal Republicans, but 
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Aldrid^e decided to cooperate with the Goo-Goo's on the issue of 
school centralization in exchange for a free hand in other areas 
of municipal politics. Good government workers drafted the Oow 
Bill in 1898^ which provided for a five member school board 
elected at large^ to take effect in 1900, and Aldridge then 
helped shephard it through the state legislature. In May of 
1898 Aldridge personally explained the virtues of the Dow^&!Ml 
to Governor Theodore Roosevelt, who signed it into law.^^ 

Aldridge' s longevity as a political boss in Rochester in 
the Progressive era rested pn his ability to adapt to --hanging 
social forces and to utilize them for his own ends. At the very, 
time in which he was destroying the ward basis of school repre- 
sentation, he increased his control over the Boaurd of Estimate, 
which approved the educational budget, in that way Aldridge gave 
to the Goo-Goo's with one hand and stole power away from them 
with the other. Moreover, Aldridge deftly altered part of the 
Dow Bill when it reached the state printer. Without consulting 
the Good Government League, he added a clause that gave his old 
Republican crony, Milton Noyes, a guaranteed position as super- 
intendent on the reorganized board. The Goo-^oo's were incensed 
by this political sting. Only after the new board demonstrated 
that Noyes had been dipping into the school fund for personal 
uses was he forced to resign. A master politician, Aldridge had 
eliminated a pack of fellow Republicans from the school board 
through his alliance with Good Government forces on centraliza- 
tion, but m the process he had actually dealt himself a new 

. ^ 58 
nand . 

Like Rochester, Toledo simileurly witrffessed a fatal blow 
against waurd representation in the schools late in the 1890s. 
During earlier years of the decade various proposal^ surfaced jn 
how to best restructure the school board and remove it from 
"politics." As m other cities undergoi.ng comparcible social re- 
construction, it is clear that reformers were simply replacing 

59 

one form of politics with another. The Toledo Board <Sf Educa- 
tion typically opposed administrative reforms and called for a 
preser'/aticn of the existing system^ This was unlikely since a 
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number of different proposals to establish a "non-artisan" board 
gained momentum during these years, 

Guy Major presented the first serious recommendation for 
political change in 1896, Like' Aldridge of Rochester, Major was 
a local Republican leader. Unlike his New York counterpart, ?>lajor 
built his support in Toledo on a saniewhat narrow and ephemeVa^. 
issue: anti-Catholicism, Nativism had a recurrent appeal to the 
voters throughout the Progressive era, having its strongest ex- 
pression in Toledo during the mid-Nineties when the American 
Protective Association helped catapult Major to the mayoralty. 
Major hated Catholics as well as suffrage leaders and women's 
organizations that meddled in school affairs dur/ng this earlier 
tenure on the school board. As a strategy to refcove the few 
remaining Catholics from the school board, he proposed that the 
mayor henceforth appoint a small board and replace the ward 
structure. Women's c-lubs, trauie unions. Populists, and even the 
Chamber of Coirimerce joined hands and prevented the passage of 
Major's "rippyfer bill" in Columbus, 

Within^^two years, however. Good Government reformers used 
the pretext of Superintendent McDonald's escapades in Cleveland 
and the e^tposure of vaurious forms of peculation in the schools 
to destroy the weurd system. Like Rochester's reform mpvement, 
Toledo's effort at administrative reorgsmization ultimately en- 
joyed bipartisan support and approval from business, mcinuf acturing 
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and professional interests. In the name of efficiency, progress 

and educational advance, normally rival editors like Robinson 

Locke of the Republican Blade and Negley Cochran of the Democratic 

Evening Bee popularized the cause of administrative reform, 

'*There have been jobs in school books; jobs in school buildings; 

jobs in furniture; jobs in everything that could be subject to 

jobbery," claimed the Blade in a typical denunciation of political 
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.logrolling and corruption in the schools, "Purify the schools. 
Dump the politicians. Fire out the book and supply companies. 
Get rid of bribers and men who want to be bribed, V^ipe off the 
slate, clean out both factions. Run the schools m the interest 
of the scholars," added Locke's usual adversary, the Evening Bee . 
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Through dozens of articles and editorials, these major news- 
papers vigorously assaulted ward leadership in the schools. They 
featured stories on specific examples of malfeasance, of inter- 
ference in decision making by the American Book Company, and of 
low morale among the teaching staff. In that way the press 
cultiva':ed a congenial climate for reform, one which permitted 
a relatively small band of citizens to convince the legislature 
to approve the Niles Bill in 1898- Named for the Democratic 
legislator who drafted the bill, it replaced the ward-based 
board with a five member school board elected at large without 
party designations on the ballot, with the support of Good 
government reformers and various Progressive*;, cne Niles Bill 
was widely heralded as the turning point in the history of the 
schools and the beginning of a new era in educatronal adminis- 
tration. 

A number of prominent members of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce formed a delegation in Columbus to support the Niles Bill, 
including George Writner, a realtor who was xts Secretary, 
and W. H. Chase, a business executive ^ith Aetna Insurance, Aid- 
ing the cause were a number of suffrage leaders and the new 
Christian Socialist mayor, Saunuel M. "Golden Rule" Jones, who 
wanted to infuse the spirit of "non-partisanship" throughout 
municipal government. Jones fully realized that none of the 
leading comnercial organizations shared his larger concerns with 
social and educational reconstr^uccion, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
wealthy cor regations, both major parties, and many businessmen 
ultimately denounced his pro-leibor campaign platforms. 

For a variety of reasons, however, Jones also^ attacked the 
ward system and supported administrative reorganization. He was 
attracted to the idea of direct nomination, which meant that any 
citizen with several hundred signatures on a petition could run 
for office. Jones t^as himself the darkhorse candidate of the 
Republicans for mayor in 1897, but he soon left the party and 
refused to run on any party tick<*t for his remaining political 
career; in 1899, he captured every ward in the city without the 
support of any newspaper or endorsement by any political party. 
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Jones saw the removal of school pffices from the clutches of the 
Republican and Democratic Party as an exercise in direct democ- 
racy and the only way in v/hich women might gain election to the 
school board. When the Uiles Bill took effect m 1898, almost 
forty individuals ran for office, more than was true Jnder the 

ward system in the pasc, and several of the candidates were 
66 

women < 

The Central Labor Union w^s deeply divided on the reorgani- 
zation plan. A vocal minority of the affiliates of the organi- 
zation applauded the idea of direct nomination, but more prescient 
workers declared in the Toledo Union that "organized labor can 
do more in individual wards toward the defeat of an enemy than 
in the city at laurge*" V7hen "Golden Rule" Jones endorsed the' 
eight hour day, the municipal ownership of utilities, the end ^2 
contract labor by the city, minimum wage legislation, pensions, 
child labor legislation, and public works projects 'for the poor 
and the une-cnployed the trade unions stood firmly by his side. 
Many letters in Jones* manuscript c9llection indicate widespread 
trade union endorsement for his political stands, and ne became 
a hero of the laboring masses, one of the most beloved figures 
in Toledo* s/aistory. But on the reorganization plan of 1898, 
labor leadew^F^H more foresight than Jones, It was to the 
Golden Rule ><ayor's credit that he joined with parents groups, 
women's organizations, and the Central Labor Union in 1904 and 

successfully petitioned the state legislature for some district 
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representation on the school board. 

Many ward school members in Toledo, like their counterparts 
m Rochester xnd Milwaukee, fought, strenuously to preserve the 
old order. Some small businessmen rightly saCC their personal 
avenues of political advancement blocked by the Niles 3ill; 
others undoubtedly disliked the loss of patronage, kickriacks, 
and powe*- maue ward leaders respected men in their neighbor- 

hoods; and still others opposed the reorganization scheme on 
democratic principles. William Tucker, for example, denounced 
the reformers as elitists and demanded the preservation of the 
existing educational governing structure. Tucker v/as 
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President of the William McKinley Club, the President of the 

school board, a prosperous attorney, a bankv^r, a philanthropist, 

and a city postmaster from 1898 to 1916. He resented the much 

publicized claim that all ward leaders were grafters and he 

vigorously opposed the Niles Bill.^^ 

"I believe that the nearer you can get to the people in the 

matter of selecting of members of our board, the better it will 

be, otherwise our American system of choosing officers is a 

failure," he contended in 1898 in a speech against school 
70 

reorganization. Tucker warned that tne rich would dominate on 
future school boards, "while the out-lying districts and the 
districts containing the great laboring portion of our citizens 
would be neblected, and these sections are the ones that 
especially need representation. . .for the wealthy and well-to-do 
classe^^re able to secure proper educational advantages for their 
children, while the poor people are compelled to rely upon our 
public school system, ""^^ While preferring district over ward or 
at large elections. Tucker did not explain how inequalities 
based on class and sex would necessarily be altered through his 
plan, but in time laUtxDr leaders and Progressives like Golden Rule 

Jones fully agreed with Tucker on the undesirable social conse- 
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quences of small, at-large elections. 

Like the ward jDoards of Rochester and Toledo, the method of 
selecting school commissioners in Milwaukee reached back to the 
1840s yet proved vulnerable to Good Government centralization 
refofm in the late Nineties. By then the Municipal League of 
Milwaukee had a reputation as one of the most potent Good Govern- 
ment associations in the nation. With the aid of William Geuder, 
a prominent German and Republican leader^ on the school board, the 
Municipal League in 1897 convinced the Grand Old Party to endorse 
legislation that eliminated the system by which board members were 
appointed by local aldermen; in its place stood a twenty-one member 

ward-based board that was appointed by a special four-man commis- 
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sion named by the mayor. The plan was condemned by the emergent 
Socialist trade union movement as well as by more moderate working- 
class groups and small entrepreneurs attracted to the Populist 
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Party. In both the German Socialist Vorwarts and the Populist 
Daily News > citizens encountered biting commentary on school 
centralization that never reached suah heights in many. cities. 

The aldermfen-appointed, ward-based school board of Milwaukee 
long opposed any shift from the status quo, especially the popular 
election of its members. The board was insulated from public 
opinion in the sense that it wci^ ,not directly alected by the 
people. In that way ward members were as distrustful of the 
electorate as the Goo-Goo's,, and they opposed the persistent de- 
mands of working-class groups for an elective school board. From 
the 1870s to the early twentieth century, when it helped estab- 
lish direct elections, the. Socialist working class in particular 
rallied other grass-roots organizations against all appointive 
schemes and in favor of more democratic structures . 

In 1872 the Milwaukee school bocird typically attacked 
working-class pressure for a directly elected board, claiming it 
woul. only draw the schools into a "political arena. ""^^ In the 
late 1880s and early 1890s the appointed board rejected similar 
suggestions for reorganization by external pressure groups. Still 
smarting in the mid-Nineties ftom the popular backlash over the 
Schattenberg affair, the ward board was further criticized when 
citizens exposed a number of shady financial and real estate deals 
involving schoolhouse construction. Moreover, the board now had 
to deal with "faddists" and School Alliance women, the Municipal 
League, which wanted civil service extended to the schools, the 
Daily News and the Vorwarts, which ^, ted Icirge, ward-based boards 
that were popularly elected, and the Milwaukee Sentinel , a par- 
^ticularly powerf\il voice for Republicanism and Good Government 
values. 

The ward-appointed board had its back against the wall and 
only aggravated the situation by refusing to compromise with 
external forces for reform. It regularly insulted members of the 
Women's School Alliance for their meddling and soft pedagogical 
ideas; it rejected all the proposals of the Municipal League; it 
opposed suggestions for direct election since it would foster 
"politics" in education; and it voted against a proposal which 
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would hav** prohibited nepotism m hiring practices. The board 
what refused to bend was broken m 1397, even though many grass- 
roots Progressives opposea the appointive aspect of the Municipal 
League's reorganization plan. One of the main objectives of the 
Socialist working class in Milwaukee in the next several years 
was to dismantle this reform and provide direct election of the 
school board. The Socialists were ultimately aided by many 
women's organizations and parent groups, including the Woman's 
School Alliance, and it was one of their major successes later 
in the Progressive era.' ' ^ 

The Populists and the Socialists were nevertheless the only 
consistent opponents of the Municipal League in Milwaukee in the 
Nineties, Neither group liked the aldermen-appointed nature of 
the ::urrent board of education nor the belief that a four man 
commission would adequately promote their interests. Ifieologic- 
ally distinct, the Populists and the Socialists often endorsed ' 
similar educational programs during these years: free lunches, 
textbooks, more district high schools, lecture programs, and the 
free and unrestricted use of the neighborhood school as a com» 
munity center. These largely working-class groups wanted the 
schools closer to the people, and they disliked the idea that 

politicians from the bther side of town would control the mayoral 
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commission and choose their school representatives, * 

Upon learning of the commission plan in 1997, the Daily 

News called for the establishment of three separate district 

school boards in .Milwaukee, directly elected by the people, who 

would also elect a laurger, ward-based school board to guide the 
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educational affairs of. the entire city. The Municipal League 
rejected the plan as inefficient and the school board called it 
impractical. The Socialist Vorwaurts had less well developed 
proposals' but similar contempt for the Goo-Goo*s, Along with 
the Populists, the Socialists attacked the allegedly "non- 
partisan" coinmission as a fraud, since the mayor packed the four 
man commission with elite members of society as well as his own 
political partisans, "If we understand the facts correctly, the 
object of the IdW was to steer hiqhly political people away from 
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the school hoard," wrote Victor Berger m 1397. "But it's obvious 

what this capitalist reform* should be limply relegated to the 
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manure heap of political life." 

These articulate forms of oppc^itic* did not prevent school 
reorganization in Milwaukee. And, as in other cities, ciubwon*?r 
whose sujjposedly non-partisan and feminine quali^-ies poorly ^ 
*;quipped them for the strenuous job of school politics air*ed in 
the demise of older patterns of school governance. Women's clubs 
would often ctx^perate with trade unions. Socialists, Populists, 
and other political orga.nizations on a wide range of social service 
refo3*ms in the schools in the Progressive era, but in the Nineties 
they opposed these groups on the question of school board reorgan- 
ization. Drawn from more comfortable classes, women were less 
concerned with ward or district representation, and they drov^ the 



stake duep into the heart of the ward system whenever they were 

given an opportunity, -^hey never forgot how ward leaders had 

insulted' them, ignored them at party caucuses, and intimidated 

them at the polls. The New woman had little to lo^e with the 

destruction of the ward system, which she rightly perceived as a 

bastion of maleness and c* deterrent to the new housekeeping. 

In Rochester the Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 

the Local Council of women- and various suffragettes forcefully 

backed the Dow Bill in 1898, and Hel'^n Montgomery in particular 
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rallie.' support against the old system. Toledo's Emily Bouton, 
a central figure * the Women's Educational Club and other organ- 
irations, joined with Mary Law and other clubwomen in suppor^ of 
the Miles Bill a year earlier. Shunned by the major parties in 
the Nineties, Toled:> women viewed the direct nomination features 
of the reorganization plan as the only hope for female represen- 
tation on the school board. Miss Bouton in particular likened 

the local fight for reform to Jane Add2uns' more fcimous struggles 
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against Johnny Powers, a powerful ward adversary. The Woman's 
School Alliance of Milwaukee, tired of its token position on the 
sdhool board and properly suspicious o: loca! aidennen on the 
area of women's rights, similarly cast ^ ts lot with the Municipal 
Leag^':. The Socialist working class would help radicalize many 
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of tn. members of the Woman's Alliance over the years, finally 

encouraging them to push for an elective school board. In the 

:4ineties, however, the Alliance seemed tc enjoy its victory over 
33 

the ward bosses. 

By the turn of the century, then, women as well as more 
influential Good Government reformers restructured school admin- 
istrations in Rochester, Toledo, and Milwaukee. They built the 
framework with which parents, reformers, and radicals of all 
stripes would have to contend m the twentieth cantury. The 
question of who would formally rule m urban education in these 
citie*'. was partially settled as the new century dawned. The 
consequences of administrative change would reverberate not only 
in the early decades of the twentieth century but continue to 
this very day. At-large elections of school boards comprised of 
small numbers of elite individual? dominate contemporary urban 
schooling, and it is one of the c'leat ironies of educational his- 
tory that this mode of school governance was perfected in a so- 
called age of improvement and progress. 

The ward-based school boards of the nineteenth century offer 
one alternative to the present model of urban school governance. 
This older system never guaranteed that all classes, sexes, and 
races would have proportional representation. It did ensure, 
however, that every section of the city would have at least one 
local representative on a central board. Ward members were not 
comprised of the down cast victims of industrial capitalism, even 
though district or local representation remains a viable principle 
m democratic theory. Ward boards were plagued -with problems 
related to patronage, tyranny over teachers, graft, and alliances 
with corrupt business interests. Centralized school boards, of 
course, were;? never immune from these problems, and it is difficult 
to believe t;hat the Mutual Admiration Societies that existed in 
many cities after the Progressive era were distinct improvements 
''n their predecessors. 
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"The thoiaght of social service is in the air," claimed an 
advocate of social centers in the School Journal . "It is a well 
defined sentiment. Where should this sentiment be seen crystal- 
lizing into action?N^ove all places m the common schools,'*^ 
Certainly the common scriODls among other important social insti- 
tutions were cast into a whirlwind of reform and social change 
during the early twentieth century. The crisis of the 1390s, 
indicated m widespread community and social strife and reflected 
so well by struggles over school centralization, was only a 
harbinger of future controversies m urb^Tx education. Whether 
school reformers on the gr iss-roots sought social service, social 
control, or both, individuals who had little eise in common agreed 
on the need for immediate alterations m educational policy. And, 
fcet-^en 1900 and 1920, the major partisans of grass-roots Pro- 
gressivism finally reached political maturity. Women's clubs, 
parent teacher associations, labor unions. Socialists and warriors 
from the Populist crusade, neighborhc^ groups and city wide organ- 
izations, as well as professional and busi-^ ss associations, en- 
gaged in continual rounds of conflict and debate over who would 
shape, control, and benefit from the local neighborhood school. 
The study of Progressive reform has for too long centered 
on uncovering a particular "reform type" responsible for the 
multitudinous changes of the early twentieth century. Some 
scholars have variously interpreted Progressivism as a movement 
of the "new middle class", of businessmen and corporate elites, 

of men and women searching for lost aitatus, and even of the immi- 
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grant masses dominant in large urban areas. What is striking 
about the study of urban schooling in the Progressive era is how 
these interpretations oversimplify the complexity of reform during 
these years. As much of this study has indicated # reform move- 
ments were comprised of different strands of community protest and 
activism, and no particular social group or political or occupa- 
tjonal interest can be seen as the full expression of "Progressive 
reform," As a result of the interaction between competing volun- 
tary groups, of course, the state through it3 local educational 
units expanded its role in social welfare. State expansion was 
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the common denominator in the activities of municipal Progressives 
though the exact way in which the sta*:e should express itself 
through educational innovation remained a source of controversy 
and debate throughout the early twentieth rentury. 

In highlighting one particular social or occupational group 
as the key element in urban Progressivism, historians have over- 
looked the diverse character of social change d' .mg these 
seminal years. What is needed is a more dialectical, interactive 
interpretation of change. The history of grass-roots school 
reform during thes^«^ars is not a tale of how one group imposed 
Its values on the rest of the community. It was a period, of 
intense political conflict, when competing groups found them- 
selves warmly agreeing on some issues but violently disagreeing 
on others. People drawn from different social backgrounds and 
with contrasting political perspectives actively participated in 
school reform movements from the 1890s onward in cities like 
Rochestor, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City- "nd, as we shall 
see; contrary to much current historical literature, the imple- 
mentation of school social services like school lunches or social 
centers cannot ' be easily dismissed as examples of ^Asocial control" 
or elite reform: the plain fact is that people with different 
motives and world views, like bankers, reform-oriented ministers, 
labor unions, Socialists, and other citizens for their own reasons 
all desired these educational improvements. 

To cay that many diverse groups participated in reforms that 
expanded the social functions of mass education is not to argue 
that eac^i group that did so was equally powerful and influential 
in the shaping of educational policy. For example, if laboiing 
interests were as united afid powerful as prcfessior^.l and business 
interests in local communities, school board centralization vouid 
never have proceeded with such alacrity at the turr of the century. 
And the intentions of scho^^l reformers, no matter how divergent, 
tell us little about how new school programs actually functioned, 
what t*iey meant in children's lives, and what if any differences 
they made in cpntrclling youth or in broadening the bounds of 
opportunity. Yet the history of t* e expansion of school social 
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services in paxwicular was not any simple movement of businessmen, 
or prof essionalSr or middle clas.s women; neither was it simply 
some simple movement from above or below, A wide range of groups 
competed and .cooperated on the implementation of new school 
innovation^/ all of which aimed to enhance the school's power 
vis-a-vis the family. Urban schools adopted a vast arr^ of 
innovations: health related reforms like breakfasts, lunches, 
amd mndical and dental inspection; educational and recreational 
reforms like vacation schools and playgrounds; and more multi- 
faceted reforms like social centers, ; 

The centralization of urban school boarcs, one of the m^ist 
vital changes of these years, was never universally accepted by 
different community groups as final m the early twentieth centxiry 
There were struggles for more decentralized governing structures 
and open assaults on elite leadership in the schools. But school 
politics and educational reform ranged broadly beyond the import- 
ant issue of who would control the school boaurd: the neighborhood 
or ^ity at large. The turn of the century witnessed the prolifera- 
tion of proposals from many individuals who wanted to expand the 
social role of schooling. And so, in an atmosphere shaped by 
competing elements of the grass-roots, school reform in a very 
broad sense remained vital to people from many different back- 
grounds in numerous cities. The issue for many individuals was 
not v/hether but how they could improve different characteristics 
of the urbam school. 



An Age Of Municipal Reform 
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Haste, oh haste, delightful morning 

Of that glorious freedom day, 
When from earth's remotest border 

Tyrants all have passed away; 
When we shall for service render 

Service of an equal worths- 
Then will all mankind be brothers, 

Heav'n then will have ccxne to earth, 
Samuel M. Jones 



Many believe that the people should 
live as dogs and fleas — that ttiose 
who are not sucking blood should be 
scratching themselves, and that all 
ought to be contented it should 
ever be thus, 

Missouri Staats-Zeitung , 1903 
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The movement for playgrounds, vacation schools, social cen- 
ters* medical and dental inspection, nutrition prograuns, and 
other welfare reforms constituted the educational phase of larger 
social and political transformations in urban communities through- 
out the Progressive era. The early twentieth century was one of 
those Jascinating eras when people with widely varying backgrounds 
believed that social improvement, however defined and interpreted, 
was desirable and even possible, especially through schooling. 
Any appreciation of educational reform must therefore begin with 
the broader r.ocial and political context 'for change that prevailed 
in places like Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City. For 
it was not schoolmen and educators per se who led movements for 
Progressive school reform; rather,/ the major sources for educa- 
tional char*ge remained rooted not in the schools but in the 
communities that sustained them. School reform, of course, ulti- 
mately depended on how school boards, administrators, and teachers 
responded to many-sided calls for improvement. Patterns of educa- 
tional change were nevertheless continually shaped by competing 
grass-roots activists and by local climates of reform. 

School board centralization m£u:ked only the first round of 
school reform in the Progressive era. Just as the issue of cen- 
tralization repeatedly provoked considerable debate after the 
Nineties r partisans for chfinge thereafter would continually inter- 
act on important educational policy issues. Always somewhat 
tiependent upon the novel ideas of various community groups, the 
schools wer»i habitually subjected to scrutiny and criticism on 
the grass-roots: by the New Women, the Social Gospelers, acti- 
vist trade union leaders^ and representatives of the professions 
and business. Although different groups often represented par- 
ticular social and polite .!al interests, voluntary associations 
led the most important movements for social and political change, 
al/ays forming the broad context for educational reform. Liberals 
struggled to remove some of the worst aspects of contemporary 
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urban life through vaurious social programs; conservatives condemned 
them for undermining private iriit^ative and responsibility at the 
state's expense; and radicals condemned all of them for their sup- 
posedly narrow social vision and refusal tc redistribute wealth 
and power in local communities, 

A wide range of individuals in this age of intense citizen 
activism viewed schooling as a main vehicle of progress and social 
improvement. "This is a great age for the phenomena^ growth of 
organizations," noted the ^ ...ester Democrat and Chronicle , and 

schooling became a major concern for countless voluntary associa- 
2 

tions. Ci izens formed a consansus on the value of schooling 
but were Svtill deeply divided on who would determine the pace, 
nature, and quality of educational innovation in the modern world, 
In the broadest sense, there were two opposite movements in urban 
education in the early twentieth century. On the one hand, admin- 
istrative, elite reformers centralized school boards and thereby 
eliminated district representation and neighborhood control. 
School superintendents in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and other 
cities in different degrees soon became iiiore visible and signi- 
ficant in educational policy. Control over teacher hiring, the 
most visible symbol of th'i power of ward school commissioners, 
now shifted to educational experts. For these and other reasons 
many historians follow David B, Tyack's assertion that the 
Progressive era was an age of "the one best system,** one of elite 
dominance and administrative supremacy,'^ Places like Rochester, 
Toledo, and Milwaukee only reflected the national trend toward 
school board reorganization and centralized control, and Kansas 
City's- small school board similarly ramained under the control 
of elite professional and business interests. 

The centralization of urban school boaurds reflected the drive 
for business efficiency in the Progressive era, but it was never 
universally welcomed by all citizens. New school leaders increas- 
ingly came froir elite classes and school adminii^trations grew more 
distant from the people, triggering numerous outbursts of opposi- 
tion from different community interests. Trade unions. Socialists, 
and ethnic minorities in particular condemned the reorganized % 




structure of school governance, viewing the "non-partisan" rhetoric 
of Good Government reformers as an ideological cloak that poorly 
concealed a person<?l quest for power. Many women's organizations 
who were accive in social welfeure reforms were less critical of 
elite dominance, except when efficiency advocates and fiscal 
conservatives ignored the need for additional social services and 
curricular innovations. But whether or not different grass-roots 
forces agreed on the eibolishment of ward representation, all of 
these interests joined in an effort to expand the social functions 
of urbam education. On many occasions these grass-rootS forces 
retained some of their own unique identities and yet united to 
promote a number of new social services in the urban schools. 

These reform-minded men and women endeavored in neweyian 
fashion to make the local school a center of neighborhood activi- 
ties and social and intallectual stimulation. Like Dewey, they 
hoped to make the school "a center of full and adequate social 
service, to bring it completely into the current of social life" 

^s well as to transform it into a place for "the continuous 

4 

education for all classes for whatever ages." Through regular 
interaction and clashes between rirhool board elites and lay 
reformers of different political persuasions, the mission of the 
schools broadened to include a wide range of services ard inno- 
vations. Lawrence Cremin, of course, called this process part 

5 

of "the transformation of the school." Whether schools were 
indeed "transformed" will be examined more closely in later 
chapters, but the schools did serve as a major focal point for 
many progressive reformers. For many the schools became th€ 
great lever of reform and social betterment. 

Although historians like David B. Tyack have well docuin&nted 
the thrust of administrative centralissation during these years, 
little ia known etbout how various school programs and innovations 
altered the social life^ of many urban system-?. For example, the 
schools broadened their responsibilities for the health and wel- 
fare of children. Vacation schools, playgrounds, athletic leagues, 
medical and dental inspection, vaccination, and breakfast and lunch 
programs were common issues of educational debate and policy. 
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Special schools for the blind, deaf, crippled, feeble-minded, 
anemic, and tubercular offered alternatives to state institu- 



manual training and domestic science progrcims, and pre- vocational 
classes and treide training also began in many urban systems. 
While many cities of small and middling size had only a single 
tax-supported secondaury school in the nineteenth, century , demand 
frcm outlying districts of the city forced the establishment of 
hundreds of district high schcxjls. Evening schools, social cen- 
ters, ^uld public lecture programs rounded out the reform platforms 
of many community leaders on the school board and in the city at 



Judgements on these programs widely differed among contem- 
poraries, and historiams continue to debate their merits. Whether 
viewed from the perspective of the past or present, school policy 
maOcers at the turn of the century grappled with problems of far- 
reaching significance; from the effort to end neighborhood repre- 
sentation through school board centralization to the movement to 
expand schooling beyond the Three R's through social welfare re- 
form. For historians of social change in education in the Pro- 
gressive era, many central questions remain unanswered. Did 
Progressive era school boards, now increasingly operating on a 
model of business efficiency, deliver to any notable degree 
worthwhile services to their clientele? Did centralized school 
boards retard or advamce the pace of innovations like so<:ial 
centers and nutritional programs? VTere working-class or radical 
groups effective in any particular areas of school reform, or 
did centralized school administrations deny them influence in 
shapinc, public policy? In what ways and on what issues <^d women 
and different voluntary associations interact on school matters A 
wiih Socialists and laborers? , 

The answers to these questions help determine whether the 
Progressive era wai, as historians have suggested, primarily an 
age of «lite ascendance or liberal social transformation. History 
is of course rarely as straight-forward as ic first appears; it is 
full of unexpected twists and turns, odd facts, and unpredictable 



tions far from home. Curricular innovations like kindergartens, 
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personalities and events. Who could predict the conversion of 
H Samuel M. Jones from a conservative manufacturer to a Golden Rule 
mayor? Who could predict that Socialists and Populists, rare 
political species in the 1890s, would become integral leaders in 
many facets of local educational reform?^ Who could predict 
whether lay people and grass-roots reformers would counter the 
moves of administrative elites and make the schools a greater 
source of social service and public welfare? By tracing the 
process of interaction between community groups and school 
leaders, one can better appreciate the process of social change 
that affected school policy at the turn of the century. Then 
one can better explain whether centralized administrations 
treated all parents and children equix-cibly, whether at-large 
elections produced leaders who represented a broad spectrum of 
the citizenry, or whether r-dministrative reform ensured special 
privileges for wealthy citizens. 

Against a backdrop of increased industrial development, 
changing patterns of immigration, population growth, and neyly- 
structured school boards, grass-roots Progressives in many^citties 
vied for influence in school decision making in the early twen- 
tieth century. But here such generalizations must be further 
elaborated upon and clarified. Trade unions everywhere made 
important bids for political power and representation on school 
boards, though only Milwaukee's unusually strong Socialist 
working-class movement enabled specific laboring groups to achieve 
success worthy of their numbers. Milwaukee's Social Democratic 
Party demons ^ated the centrality of third paurty forces in muni- 
cipal life in the Progressive era. Religious-oriented pressures 
for social change also contributed to the development of third 
party activism in different cities, especially in Toledo. There 
Golden Rule Jones best embodied the new religious spirit in 
public office. Between 1897 and 1904, Jones symbolized the power 
of the Social Gospel in urbem politics. After Jones' death, his 
legacy continued under mayor Brand Whitlock (1905-1913) and the 
Independents* They promoteid many of Jones' municipal prograuns, 
expanded them into broader directions, and essentially retained 
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Progressive schooling as the educational phase of larger political 
and social reform,^ 

Rochester and Kansas City had contrasting political environ- 
ments compared with Toledo and Milwaukee, They lacked such well 
defined, cohesive, and successful Socialist, working-class, or 
politico-religious movements that congealed for any notable period 
of time. Like dissidents azid third party activists elsewhere, 
Rochester's and Kansas City's Socialist parties and trade union 
organizations sought more influence in politics and school 
decision-making after the turn of the century\ They fought for 
many new social services for children, aspired to leadership on 
local school boards, and sought socia] justice for unrepresented 
groups. 

Very often these outsiders of the established political sys- 
tem failed to unite successfully against the status quo. Boss 
Aldridge of Rochester, for example, regularly undermined their 
influence. Aldridge grew tired of shared governance with the 
Gtoo-Gop's who served on the school board ^fter th€ turn of the 
century. By denying them nomination to office through the Repub- 
lican party, he eliminated <3ood Government leaders from the school 
board after 1910. As a result, Aldridge controlled the Republican 
school board just as he had in the Nineties. Aldridge did not 
replace Goo-Goo's on the school board with Socialists, workers, 
or political radicals. Instead, he continued the policy of nom- 
inating only a few "best" men to office — as long as they were 
loyal and conservative Republicans. 

Rochester's schools witnessed many curricular reforms and 
social service innovations with the encouragement of* Good Govern- 
ment forces, especially in the area of social centers, for which 
the city became nationally renowned. But Boss Aldridge -consoli- 
dated his power' against both liberals. Socialists, and trade union 

g 

leaders who V ntened his dominance. VJorkers and radicals also 
struggled for representation on the Kansas City school board 
during the Progressive era with negligible results. A small band 
of elite businessmen and professionals had controlled the schools 
since the 18703 with Super in te)>dent James Greenwood at the helm. 




a pattern that continued in the new century. After Greenwood 
retired in 1914, his post was filled by I. I. Cammack, best 
known for his opposition to teacher unions and his support for 
the Gary plan of industrial education and vocationalism for the 
working classes. 

First attaining widespread recognition in the Nineties, • 
organized wOTien remained avid school reformers in the majority 
of American cities. Despite their frequent appeals to "non- 
partisanship/* women joined voluntary organizations by the 
millions by World War I and became involved in i;^umerous politi- 
cal activities. Groups like the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Rochester, the Toledo Educational Club, the Woman's 
School Alliance of Milwaukee, and the Kansas City Athenaeum — to 
name only the most prominent organizations in these cities — mir- 
rored grass-roots changes across the urban nation. The Rochester 
Union and Advertiser did not exaggerate when it argued in 1899 
that "there are so many organizations of wpmen...that it is not 
easy to distinguish and keep track of them."^^ Like organized 
labor a d other voluntary associations who fought for their 
rights in different cities, women were a vital element in grass- 
roots reform. 

Social service reforms ranging from penny lunches to social 
centers were advanced by clubwomen as well as by the thousands 
of mothers in local P.T.A.'s, which were an outgrowth of earlier 
mother's unions that formed in many cities by the turn of the 
century. Parent groups therefore became another potential source 
for change along with organized labor, religious leaders, and 
various third parties. Pew parents' groups had more " enthusiasm 
than "those in Kansas City, where mothers and fathers had sc much 
to gain and so little to lose. Kansas City's parents built the 
largest P.T.A. network in the world '^y 1920: an incredible 10,000 
tftembers."^^ Together with other grass-roots forces that had emerged 
in the Nineties — like Socialists, trade union leaders. Social 
Gospelers, and New Women— organized parents helped frauno the poli- 
tical environment and context for Progressive change in the twen- 
tieth-century urban school. It is impossible to comprehend fully 
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the reasons for the suSyesses *an^_failures of these individuals 
in reforming the schools without examining this larger political 
environment after th© turn of the century. Every school innova- 
tion .in tjia progressive era depended greatly upon the social "and 
political, con text for change that exisl^ed in the larger society.* 

y ■ " ' 

During the Progressive era Toledo becaune famous as the city 
of* Golden Rule Jones. Milwaukee*, on- the other hand, wad renowned 
as the home of Victor Berger, the nation's first^ Socialist 'Con- 
gresstnan. Jones, was one' of the most famous reform mayors of his 
day, comparable to his two famous friends and coCinterparts , Hazen 
Pingree of Detroit €nd Tom Johnson of Cleveland. A leading peace 
advocate and champion of labor unions, women's rights, and Chris- 
tian Socialism, Jones symbolized the social justice orientation * 
of grass-roo^s Progressivism, At his death in 1904, 55,000° mour- 
ners paid their respects to the crusader for the Golden Rule, 
Working-class poets penned eulogies in his memory^, women Vs groups^ 
reaf farmed their commitment to his Christian Socialist teachiqas, 
and ' immigrant groups marchec^ in line to pay ho:nage to a colorful 
leader. /'Toledo has become notorious as the city of Sam Jones, 
^Golden Rule Jones," wrote a Socialist who disliked him in 1905. 
"He died a few months ago before the expiration of his term and 
his Jiame is revered by the thousands in this city,"^^ 

A similar outpouring' of respect occurred ^t the funeral of 
a local leader in Milwaukee in- 1929. In that yeai Victor Berg^r 
was killed by a street car, owned appropriately enough by the 
private tramsit company he had long opposed. Now remembered pri-* 
marily as the nation's first Socialist congressman and the man who 
introduced Eugene Debs zo Miarx's ideas, Berger was the leading 
Socialist^ and trade union leader in Milwaukee throughout «the Pro- 
gressive era. 'A former cattle puncher and school t^feacher, Berger 
in the Nineties edited the Wisconsin Vorwarts , > which was the offi- 
cial paper of the ^Socialists ^nd the Wisconsin State ^Federation 
of jLaUDor. Later he edited the Social Democratic Herald and the 
Milwaukee Leader , which were nationally syndicated Socialist ' 




newspapers. Like Jones, Berger and the Social Democrats struggled 
for widespread 'social and ^political reform, making educational 
improvements one aspect of Larger grass-roots agitation, in both 
Toledo and Milwaukee, movements for social improve;nent were fash- 
ioned out of the disparate reform 'elements emerging. out of the «j 
13 * * * 

depression decade. 

Although Berger 's Social Democratic Party ultijnately-'^had more 

far reaching and long lasting effects in municipal ^.id educational 

, politics, school reform continued to influence Toledo politics 

After the passage of the Niles, Bill in 1898. The fight for school 

in5)rovements was waged by .Golden Rule Jones and his successor as " 

mayor, ^rand Whitl *- , who assembled'a loosely-knit Independent 

movement which controlled Toledo froi?i 1905' to 1913. For political 

change in Toledo and MiJ^ukee was polj*-ical Progressivi sm writ 
• < 
small. , It was one aspect of broader political movements of men ♦ 

and women who either, disliked or eibandoned 4j|he Republican and 
Democratic parties. Grass-roots Progressives — workers, t:lubwomen, 
Social Gospelers, and third party dissidents — ocy:asiqnally formed ' 
significant voting blocks on local scl^ool boards afte'z; the turn 
of the century. Moi^e typically, however, they remained an extra- 
institutional sou^rce of social c|:iange, p^essxuriixg school officials 
to implement what were jpercelve^as desirable educational changes. 

Both Jones and Whitlock effectively integrated a number of 
'lifferent elements into a movement for political arid social change. 
Interaction between liberals, radicals, and Utopians was the heart- 
beat of urban Progressivism, v^ose pulse throbbed from the energy 
released by these two leaders. ' Reform 'platforms developed through 
the years in Toledo, capturing populeu: support from the^voting " 
-public. From 1897 to 1913 the Republicans and Demqprats were 
excluded from the mayorality. >loreover, Whitlock's Indepencfents 
controlled the city -council for several terms, until the Republic 
caris crushed them at the polls. Less Socialistic, flamboyent, and 
coloriful than Jones, Whitlock nevertheless shared with his mentor 
support^ for women's rights, labor unions, and the legal rights of 
the poor. Through su::h leadership Toledo Vas nationally renowned 
as a city (dedicated to human rights 2lnd social justice.. 
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Unlike Whitlock,. who constructed a loosely coihpri^d poli- 
tical orgajiization, GcSldeji Rale Jones was successively elected 
to office on the basis of his personal app*eal and his advanced 
social views. He never' foriaed a political party, and as a result 
coi.oervative Republicans dominated in the city council, and 
blocked many of his policies- "^^ In 1898 Eugen^ Debs,, a close . 
friend, urged Jones , to declare himself a member o€ the new 
Social 'Democratic Party, Jones responded that the Republicans 

and 'Democrats were ;'purely: cji^taljt^tic" yet he refused to join „ 

16 ' . • 

ajiy party. His independent status throughout the remainder 

gf his life often angered the Left as well as *the^Chamb;er of 
Commerce, the Pastor's Union, and most institutional voices of 
respectability who rejected his p^isentially Socialistic criticisms 
of society. After .running as a dark horse camdidate for the 
Republicans for mayor -^xn 1897, Jones quickly broke with the party * 
^ and ran as an indepe|||flfent un€il his death three terms later." 

#ones' ^abilit^ to a(Jmit his mistaSces in endorsing school 
board centralization i|pl398 .solidified h^.-s oosition witbin the 
labor' movement. At thta^same time he also became a hero of loqal 
parfent orgamizations ^nd^wt^mea's clubs. A number of these grass*, 
roots ^forces coalesced around »him to agitate for politic;*] .-^jiS 
educational reform, ^leading the way to the restoration of particil 
district representation. oh the school board in 1904, Dy the turn 
of the century, the'reorg^nized.T consolidated school board was 
bes'tv known for its ethic of business efficiency an<? opposition 
to "fads and frills" like k^qd^rgarten^, playgrounds, the" extended 
use of the schools, and othet innoyati^s collectively^ known as 
the "new education." J. Ken t^ -Hamilton/ who was 4 prpminent attor- 
ney and former mayor, dtominated on the restructured bo4rd from . 
1898. to 1904. 'He opposed cuTricula'r innovations and "Anything 
associated with Golden Rule Jones, One of the s^rnsor^ of 

^files Bill, Hamilton was, a regular Republic2m who resented 

18 - ' " 
bolt fror the Grand Old Party* - - 

After the election results of the new school Doard iu 1893 
were tabulated, it was clear that neither women, the working class- 
es, nor the Advociktes ' of the' "new education" would find much 
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support from the^educational establishme'nt . All five school board 
members were either' attorneys or busines'smen and were drawn from ' 
th^central city business districts. As a result the outlying, ' 
working-class awards, particularly the populous East -^irfe, .were 
* Excluded from representation. The new school superintendent, 

V William W. Chalnkirs/ op^posed innovatiorvs and d^liked outside ' 
- interference.' Moreover, women who believed thkt ^t- large elec- 
tions would promote their interests watched* Mary E. Law ruB 
sixth in a^field of nearly forty. The small size of tjife bo^rd 
effectively^ denifed her offiqe; By .1901 this prominent kinder-,*. 
- ..^^ g2u:ten instructor, Suffragfe leader, and clubwoman attacked the. 

reorganized school board in the Blade . as "a self, perpetuiting ' 
machine , %which takes its form laurgely from the dominating Tiind, 

^ ' ' ' 19 4 ' 

progressive or non-progressive, honest or corrtipt." ^ 

Criticisms against the nsw' school bofird mounted in -the eaily 

19bOs. In 1902 one citizen accused' the board of only representirg ^ 

the "seal skin districts^, . .while those dist cs most largely 

represented in attendance at the schools were obtaining no re'pre*- » 

sentation." . The Board of" Education resembled the "Pooh Bah, in / 

the Mikado. "^^ "Your boeurd does not, represent the laboring class- * ^ ' 
■ . « ' 'f 

^ , , es. of the cit;y-r You are all businessmen," protested an angry . 

labor leader. "You know you never cwre in touch with the poorer 

I , • ' * 21 

classes, whose children form four-fifths of the school children." 

Both women and working people as well as entire sections of' the 
city lacked, representation on^the' school board. Tempers^ naturally 
^ fleured and it. became cleAc that some form of public repress was * 
necess^u^^. ( . . 

With the representatives of the silk stocking districts en- 
• ^ sconce^ in the'school boaurd, parent .groups joined with Golden Rule 

Jones, the Central 'Labor Union, women*s organizations, and ^>eQ„_^^ 
ward leaders ]ak0--Wfiriaun Tucker to demand the reorganization of 
the reorganized board. A group called the B«^dway Civic Club ^ 
formed in 1898 and included mothers and fith^j^ fkom the Sout-h 
Sidfe, a** working- c las s area. "nAey strongly opposed) at- large elec- 
tions, favored district or ward representation r^d called for the 
inauguration of the "new education." Firf^ they demanded the end 
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of cramming, overtesting, and use of the rod, TKen they/ . 
planned to destr^oy the "oligarchy" in the schoql administration, 
to throttle the school superintendent, . and to empower teachers 
to select* texts and school 'materials 'An<2^t;her parental citi- 
zen's group was the Complete Education Le^c,ue, which had city- 
wide membership. The League was the brainchild of (golden Rule 
Jones and his followers", who by the early tw^enfeieth century 
called for Progressive ilfmovations and school social- services,^ 
district representation, and 'working-cl^ass members on the board, 
of education. 'Let us get^n^rer the people through district 
representation," .wrote the League ^in 1902, "and Toledp .will take 
her st^nd wi*th cities wkich ard placing the needs of the child 



first. "^^ 



The Complete Education League was the-^ain vehicle by which 
Golden Rale Jones not on^jC fully .expresi^ his own^ educational 
views but al%o united various gras^-toots Progressives behind ' 
the J' new education" -and the second phase of schopl'^boara refoisn. 

^ jQnes* Annual Reports ^ as well as pis speeches 'and 'activities .with 
the League gave- dull support to the ^steJbli^hment of play^roundo, ■ 
kindergartens, social- centers, and other innovations in the schools 
Jonas viewed all of these reforms as,, an e;xpression of Christian ' 
service and brotherhood. He expected* no praise for social ser;;(^ice 
reforms .,ince, "as I understand it, 'the Christian Iftw is service 

* for service," or amother way of defining the Golden Rule. The 

r 

service ethic reappeared in his 1901' Annual Report to the city 
council, which the local press typically lambasted for its Utopian 
qualities. I'The only fustif ication that can be offered for the 
right of a j^vernment to exijst and^ to ^levy ^axes upon the people • 
to pay its expenses is that i"^ makes conditions of life easier 
and better for ^e people than^they cou4d ppsSlbly be without it. ^ 
Its mission £hen is to serve rather than to rule by» force. "^^ / 
When the school bovd controlled by J. Kent Hamilton refused 

r^o move as rapidly as Jones anS* the Progressives desired, citizens 
quickly learned' that "non-partisan" scl^ol administj^tions were 
Vactually espousing particufar political interests. ^ Jones heloed 
form the Tole^Jo Playgroi^d Association in 1899, which collected 



private donations for .the establishment of the^irst public play- 
grounds in Toledo. The success of the playground lavement caus'ed 
'the organization to change i^s -mune in '1900 to the Complete 
Jlducation league, which, dt was argued, re'fleoEecl "the new educa- 
tion, movement" and the "progressive spirit" -of 'the cily.t The) new 
title indicated the organizition'^s "desire to' 'ibroadere the mekning 
of public education" to. include play, recreation, teJ^xed learning 
"•enviror^nta, clpieV parent- teacher relations, and a more pleasant^. 
\r\d harmonious environnent for the 'child. By 1902 a contributor 
. to Complete Education contended that education ueant growth and ^ 
.required constant exJjeriment^tioB. The school board, unfortunately, 
brazenly defied this principle, "as if f d-ly realizing th^t they 
. are removed away from the reach of the iJeople; that they are " 
responsible to nobody; that they afre safe in their position; and 
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so they keep pn in their detrimental policy."' 

/In attacking the elite nature of the scticxsl board and in * 
broadening tfieir" plans for social r;efonn, Jones and his followers 
solidified their alliances with labor ^nd especia\ly with women. ' 
Many su^age leaders like Rosa Sequf,* one, of tb« oldest feminists 
in the city, welre active in women' s .cldbs and parent's organiza-' 
tions like the Broadway Civic Club, whioh' visited schools, pub- 
lished critical rei)orts in the local newspapers, and became 
corisumer-like watchdogs on educational'policy. ^® Jones had not 
supported women's suffrag^thro^ghout his^ l%fe but was a recent 
convert to the cause, part of his largeir transformation during 
Che depression from conservative businessman to urban radical. 
His discovery of the principle -or the Gtolden Rule as^a cure for. 
human misery led h£^ to embrace the concept of human egualit^ 
and brotherhood.. An acceptance of the notion of the fatherhood ^ 
of God led him to espouse the brotherhood of mai) and, as he said 
on one ctecasion, iy^vas blasphemous to* thi«k that your father waS ^ 
better^ than your motuer! Ab he told 4 correspondent .in 1898, > ^ 
-(W)(^en are people, and, ir^ my opinion, their inferiority M?) , 
real or imaginary, is due wholly to jtheir economic dependence • 
upon'man; it is an artificial confivtion that will disappear. with 
^e better civilization that is coming. "^^^ ' * 

! \ ' ^ ' 
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Many Toleddans found it difficult ti dislike a man who could 

•claim, .-I believe* in Brotherhood, and my belief ^n it includes 

every human ^being on the face of the earth— tJie scalawag, the 

president:, the harlot, the social leader of the^four hundred, the 

puny baby, and brutalized plub ugly; they are all/a part of me 

afid I am part of them."^^ Jones wrote such statements with such, 

an utter lack of pretentiousness and genuine sinC'e^ity that many 

parent*^ womeil, and workers were attracted to the sin^jlicity and 

beauty of his arguments. -Rosa SegiW, Pauline Sieinem,^ Mary Law,^ 

and. Kate B. SherVood—a^l suffrage activists, advocates of labor ' 

unions, parent teacher -associations, and now district rd5)resenta- 

t * • ' 

tion on 'the school^ board— joined the Golden Rule mayor as he 

marched in numerous labor day parages, listened 'to guost lecturers 
on pr^ogressive, subjects at the Golden Rule.*S^tlement House, and 
continually imbibed the ideas of Social Christianity , ' 

Paulinfe Steinem, v^o was the president ©fthe Council of • 
Jewish Women and h leading force in the^City Federation of Woper^, 
pushed the latter organization until it Jorma^i:^y^ adopted th^ prin- 
ciples of Complete Education in 1900, By the turn'of the cen4:uly 
she was cheuraoteristically speaking across city on the virtues 
of the '•new education" before groups like the Golden Rule Mothers' 
Club, which met at Golden -Rtile Hall. Elected to ihe school board 
between 1905 and 1909 on ai Progressive platform, -she was the 
President of the Ohio Woman's Suffrage Assodiktion and advocated 

the local Independent movement, parental organizations, and many 
' * 32 

political cause*. Kate Sherwood, whose husband was the peren- 
nial choice of the Central "Labor Union to Congress, where he • 
served for many years, was-her^elf a Christian Socialist and a 
supporter of Jones and school innovations. Under the, leader shif^ 
of Px>3a Segxir, the Broadway Civic Club also endorsee^ Jones' can- 
didacies fQr mayor. None of^^eSe wcMnen were ever able to cast * 
a ballot for Samuel Jones, but together with the ConlJ^lete' 
Education League, the Central Labor Uni^, ward leaders, and other 

agitators they successfully reet/ored- some district representation 
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to the school board in 1904'. During that year thS entire 

Hamilton school board was convincingly vested out of office. 
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Emerging as a prominent 'political leader out of the depths 
of the economic depression, Jones probably filled multiple voids 
in the lives of many Toledoans all the while that he. made educa- 
tional reform gart of his Icyrger designs for social and political' 
reconstruction, Jones actively endorsed the initiative, t}\e 
referendum, the recall, awd the direct ejection of Senators,' 

' urged popular .referendums ta replaxre the mayor's veto powers, 
ajid took guns away from the police, ^vhile personally, a 'teefeltftaler., 

. he refused to advamce temperance* poli ;ies despite th^ continual . 

. claim that Toledo was a "wide open" town,'^^ Jones and many citi- 
zens believed that alcohol was' "pgison," yet he represented the 
interests of many workers* and impaigrants who enjoyed their Sunday 
beer- and favored democratic legislation. For suffrage-oriented 
women, Jones represented hope tor political and sociaL equality 
not generally advanced. so strongly in its time. But the question 
remains how this Welsh ^ranigrant with hisv6to*cky build; sandy 

^ hair, and fr'eckled complexion captiured tfie enthusiasm of v'oters 
for over* seven 'years', ^l^-lding the basis for a third party move- * 
ment that would continue his 'policies until 1913, 

Part of Jones' 'popularity cert^i^ly stems' from the fact that 
he t>romoted women's rights and labor organizations at a time when 
business was consolidating its control of the meurket place and 
denying. these groups any influence in the shaping of public policy. 
By supporting the Second reorganization of the school board, for 

, example,, he tried to rectify perceived injustices of several 
<jroups--parents, workers, and women~all of whom-.wpre ill served ' 
by his earlier support for the Niles Bill, Ntore than that, hqv/- 
ever, Jones merged- all the iright issues with a 'deeply .religious 
and moral app^a'l for a more just" social order, a change in human 
values away from material accumulation by the few at the expanse 
of the many. The Pastors'- Union constantly attacked him and conr 
tinually wondered why many\j^orkers had left the churclj. ♦hat 
fomal r&iigion failed to" provide' for^^oubled' citizens was per- 
haps compensated for by their deeply* religious mayor, .who never 
• 35 

went to church. He provided the comfort, solace, and hope for 
a better day that was absent in the typical Sunday sermon that 
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"still assumed that poverty hAd personal rather than social roots. 

Brand Whitlock, Jones' close friend and succesisbr as mayor, 
once wrote that the support 'for the Golden Rule resulted iTrom the 
fact-^at the working classes had abandoned the churches but not 
religion, "jhe great mass..of the people, the poor. people, do' not 
go to church," Whi-tlrock once observed, "they have no interest in 
the church and very little respect fo/ it, and yet I have 'di-sco- 
vored.. .among the working people [that] ix^thing'^so quickly^ inter- 

v^ests^tfiem as «the .real gospel of Jesus, i, e;, the ethics, the 

36 ^ 
morals of Jesus." Jones regularly referred to his office as 

a "pulpit" fr^^m vrtiidh he could proclaim- "progressive and raviical 

, utter^ri^es."^*^ The ^ninc^ Bee in 1903 descril)ed a typical Jones 

rally at Golden Jlule Hall» "The crowd" sang Jones' songs under 

.the leadership of the mayor, pntil the. meeting resembled a 

38 

Methoflist revival." Such descriptions a^ong with' Jones nick- 
name help confirm Whitlock'*s belief * that "his meetings were hot 
political meetings as they were religious meetings, and he was 

not so much a can^aigner as an evangelist — not .^^uch' politician 
39 

as prophet." There was Jor\es, speaking from open carriages or 
at qpen tent' meetings, shouting the Gospel of the Golden l^tile 
Or there^e was on the street corner, pleading for am end to 
cap^tal^, wj.th*his son/P.aul playing his saxaphone in the back- 
grouiM to help attract tlya inevitable crowds, 
i . Jones' death deprived tKe city of the most colorful mayors 
in its history. Prog^^ive politics, however, continued nander 
Br^nd Whitloc'r, Greatly* influenced Iqy the' politics of Illinois 
Governor John Peter Altgeld, Whitlock drafted the famous pardon 
that' freed the Hayraarket Square bombers. He settled in Toledo 
at theifturn of the century^ where he formed a cloge bond with 
Golden Rule Jones^anVi was locally called "the poor* man's lawyer." 
He opposed capital punishmei>t/ continued Jones* policy of teplac- 
ing poiiqe*nen's.weapci8 with light canes, and Savored Continental 
Sundays, women's, iufiragg, trade unions, home rule, and numerous 
democratic voting devices/ On numerous issues he stood on the 
si^e^of labor -union^a, women's organizations, 2uid^parent groups. 

Whitlock -ohanqpioned the "new education," refoased to invoke\ ^ 

"'"^ ^ 
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injunctions against l^rix5r--cKn:ing prolonged- strikes, and along with 
clubwomen rallied to the* sid^-of striking laundry w<Srkers in '^07. 
Through his add these working women reached an amicable settlement, 
gi^rig him widespread support from suffrage leaders, women's organ- 
izations, and^lcQjor during his several terms as mayor. 

Under Whitlock's tenure in office between 1905 and 1913, 
•progressive school refcto remained only. one phase of larger ^muni- 
cipal" reform, Aerfe wereij'pr^longed fights against boodXftcs in 
public office, struggles for cheap transit farei for congXimeVs , 
as well as many efforts at school improvement. With aid from * 
women's groups, Whj.tloclj helped agitate for Ohio's Juvenile Court 
law and sought encUDling legisla'iion to permit* the use of municipal 
funds- for social centers, penny lunches, and otJfier innovations 
that were encouraged by women and progressive trade unions, After 

^ coauthorina the home rule 'section of the Ohio Construction in 1912, 
he considered his job completed and refused to run for reelection* 
H%becaine a national hero, for his role in evacuating refugees from 
Belgium during World War I and spent the remainder of his life 
fulfilling his ambitions as a journalist and writer. The circum- 

' stances surrounding, the collaps^e of the Independeivb movement and 
the return of Repoblic^an rule in 1.913 is immaterial' here', but - 
Whitlock's departure from'Toledo culminated over a decade o*f thirti 
party rule in the city of the Golden Rule* * . ' ' 

- • ' ' ' V ■ 

' III \ 

While Toledo was nationally ^^ognized for sixteen yeai^s of 
political independency under Jones and Whitlock, Milwaukee was 
even more widely renowned as a hotbed of third, jparty dissent. 
Poliffi^cal oramkism had grown to maturity. For although trade 
unionism and Socialism were -integral features of grass-roots re- 
form in foledd, few" cities could match the political successes of 
the Socialist Party and tbe "lajfer movement in the Wisconsin metro- 
polis. The ^cial' Dtoocratic /Party, firmly allied with'the Feder^ 
ated Trades Council by the turn of the century, biecaane one of t^e 
most visible expressions of working-class protest against Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the nation, Whif^ Jones became a populai* 
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leader in Toledo in a very'short period of time, the'social Demo- 
crats perfected a well oiled political machine in Milwaukee which 
more gradually gained influence in the city council, the school 
board, and the state legislature/ An article on the "rising tide 
of Socialism" in the Journal of Political Economy in 1911 followed 
the trend, in national magazines and called Milwaukee the key 
municipality in the Socialist movement, 

Milwaukee is an exceptional city, wi th a Socialist reputation 
that matcjies the fame of its beer. It nevertheless provides an- ' 
other instructive yet tinique example of social change on the grass 
roots. Here as in Toledo school reform was only one aspect of 
larger social justice campaigns and was produced by the regular 
interaction of women's clubs, parent groups, vorking-class 'organ- 
izations, and Socialists. Compared to Rochester and Kansas Ci^ 
*and even Toledo, however, Milwaukee*^ possessed the most successful'. 

tnird party movement, one which was firmly based on thousands of 
r 

SociaUst trade uniofi members. Whild. Golden Rule Jones failed to 

organize any politic^^l party and Whitldck's Independents never 

congealed into a^arty^ per se, victor Betger and the Social Demo- ' 

crats cartffijilly built a formal^ stable, and growing political 

network to oppose the rble^f the established parties. 

" « the Progressive era Milwaukee had one of the nation's 

strongest and mo^t politically astute labor movements. The 

Federated Trades Council grew to approximately 35,000 meiTjbers in 

1920. In 1910, the Social Democratic 1>arty (S.D.P.), the poRti- 

cal wing, of the federated Trades Council (F.T.C.), won nationally- 

4cclaime'd victories at the polls by electing a mayor and a 

majTority of' the members of the -city council and the board of county 
' 42 * 

supervisors. - The first Soqialist sweep in a large American city, 
It nurtured a state of rising expectations in thousands of Ameri- 
can Socialists. While Toledo's Independent movement was moribund 
*by^ 1913, .Milwaukee's Socialist traditlon^ endured throughout the 
first half of tlus century, both iVi the schools, where the S^D.P. 
comprise^d a significant voting block, and in city government in 
general. Vttien Meta Berger, the wife of the Socialist editor and 
Congressman, became President of the school board in 1915 ^ she 
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was not only the 'first Soj?lalist in the ^lation to achieve this 

distinction, but she also symbolized the growing recognition of 

- • 43 
labor's political power. . / 

The rise ^of 'Socialist and trade union leadership, in Milwaukee 
was not an accident of history but the product of years of con- 
certed effort. 'The Socialist working .class grew by accretion,- 
increased its ideological sophistication over time^ and ultimately 
represented ^verse, shifting elements working people, Frou 
^thair dismal entry into municipal politics in 1893 to their land- 
slide \tfctories over a decade later, the Social Democrats increased 
their voting J strength each -election year. Increasingly the 'non- 
socialist unions within the F,T.C, were silenced, the trade unions 
broadened their loyalty and financial support to the party, addi- 
tional services and programs (which would appeal to other social 
classes) *i?ere added to the party platform, and a variety of new * 
immigrant groups became attracted to Socialism, A Socialist move- 
ment was in the' making. When ftine 5oc\al Demo^lcats were elected ^ 
to. the city council In 1904, the Milwaukee Sentinel aptly noted 
that "a new element has come upon the field to ^assertively dis- 
pute tAe right of the democrats and republicans to dominate the 

\- 44 

politics of the city of Mi^l>faukee, " 

Contemporaries continually commented on the trade union foun* 

dation of Milwaukee Sdt^alism. One reason for the success of the ^ 

local Socialist pcurty, claimed a partisan in the I nternational ♦ 

Socialist Review in 1904, "is its proletarian .charac;:er. The 

members 6J ^e organisation are workingn\en almost to- a man, and 

there'' is no lar^^e city in the Unitled states where the Socialist 

movement is so overwhelmingly grades unionist."^^ David Aose, 

who was a formidable Democratic opponent during his term as mayor, 

typic iuliTcoirpl^ined that the S.D.P. was forever ^'prdnting on 

about tlie rights of .labor, always appealing for the down-trodden 
>46 

laboring man,**;^ Similarly, the party chieftain, Victpr Berger, 
nlade the f2uniliar statement that "working-men, organized and 
Unorcanized, constitute the overwhelming bulk — more th.an 95 
percent— of the [local] Socialist party. "^"^ Little wonder,^ then, 
that he proclaimed on*many occasions that "non-partisan" working- 
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men were traitors to their class and that the Socialists were 
the ''partisans of the proletariat." 

The evolution .of|an explicitly Socialist and working-class 
third party movement that gained solid footholds in politics ana 
thf schools contrasts sh'krply witb urban developments elsewhere. 
Socialists formed the majority within iie Federated Trades Council 
by the turn of .the century ai^ reinained dominant for sevd|al> 
decades- This situatioa was not replicated either in Tole^, 
Rochester, or Kansas City. All of ^ these cities had their share 
of pro-Socialist tinions, but the majority of urbam trade unions 
never aligned with a political party or, an*identif iable movement, 
especial 1^^ Socialist one.' Even in Toledo, where the Central 
Labor Union backed Golden 'Rule Jones and formally endorsed many 
of the principles and programs "of Whitlock's Independents, organ- 
ized labor essentially remained apolitical. Local unions backed 
individuals for office and passed hiimerous resolutions on sundry 
issues. They nevert..eless refused to back any particular poli- ' 
tical party and never established their own workingman's ticket. 
As one historian has written, the Central Labor Union '-s startling 
ref.erendL^ of 1908 that backed the state Socialist ticket was not 
only a surprise to ^mtempot^i^s but an aberration in their long 
history. - ^..^ 

Conpared to o^er cities, the creation of "aT^^liHig-term, suc- 
cessful, and e3q)licitly Socialist third party in Wisconsin's 
leadin city was am unusual political development. Golden Rule 
Jones was undeniably a Christian Socialist, and he readily a' 
nowledged that the two party system buttrsssed capitalism. But 
Jones hated the very idea of political parties, preferred the use 
of direct nominations by the people, and thereby incurred the 

wrath of the local Socialist Labor Party and the Social Demo- 
49 

crats. Jones used the word socialism in many ways# often ^ 
.equating it with Social Justice^ Social Democracy, and Brother- ( 
hood. As he argued in the Social Gospel in 1001, "I am a Social- 
is^. I believe in Brotherhood and can only find peace in advo- 
cating those principles that will lead men to live more brother- 
50 

ly.** The voters of Toledo were satisfied with his explanations 
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^everi if re<?ular ilepublicans an(^ Democrats rejected them.: While 
very similar to Socialist parties in the programs they- endorsed 
and in their social views, neither Jones nor Whitlock joined the 

Socialist Party, opting instead for the principle of political 

• \. ^ 51 < 
independence . 

This does not mean A^hat the Milwaukee Socialists were poii- 

tical purists who only accepted the support of true believers, 

Victor and Meta Berger, Emil Seidel, Daniel Hoan, and the many 

j^men ar<} wcanen in the movement were non-doctrinaire -though commited 

to the establishment of a Socialist state, ' As Roderick Nash has 

argued, they tried to Americanize Marx by adapting his views to 
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a non- European environment, Living in a city^ wi^th' immigrants 
and Catholics, liberal' women' s organisations, and a Sifcrong German 
trade union tradition, they tried peacefully to build a -broad . 
based, multi-ethnic organization that would appeal to men and 
women of all economic classes, In';1901 the F.T,C, unanimously 

' * adopted the following resolution,^which testified to its willing- 
ness to cooperate in the cause of reform and still retain a vision 
of the "cooperative commonwealth": ''Resolved, That we call upon 
all righteous and liberty- loving citizens to u^ite with us~"^t the 
ballot-box in order^ that w^-flwky abolish the present system of 
exploitation and establish a new and -higher order of civilization, 
'where poverty, misery, and prostitution, and all the ^ crime and 
insanity emc^- therefrom shall be unknown, "^"^ 

^ ^ This a on gradual, .peaceful social action by atl 

"righteous and liberty-loving citizens" in tne name of Socialism 
was ail important factor in the emerging strength of ;the Social 
Demo^^ats, They slowly built up their membership rolls, borrowed 
'already populau: ideas from non-Socialists when they seemed bene- 

^ ficial to workers/ an^ discovered that in their ability to work 
with oth^jrs lay the key power and reform, * The Social-Democratic 
Herald summed up the position in 1901 when it favored "a policy of 
steady, socialistic reforms" over violent revolution, though party 



leaders sometimes proclaimed that bullets might replace ballots if 

54 

peaceful social activism failed. The Socia^lists carefully c-arvec 
their own ideological niche in city and national politics. They 
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distinguished ^themselves fi;:pir. "reformers" they often ha^ to coop- 

erate with, but who saw reforms as. ends in themselves/ and they - 

also s^parated themselves from nationally rrominent ^^ocialists 

further to the Left as well as members of the I.W-W", who favored 

revolutionary struggle over political particip*^tion. 

By attsnipting to build, a non-violent reform coalition that 

hopefully went beyond liberalism, the- MilWa^ikee Socialists 'were 

attack^^d from the Left as well as from the ruling business elite • 

They occupied the somewhat uncomfortable position of popularizing 

progrcuns that originated cunong non-socialist groups. Long-time 

Socialist leader Emil Seidel, a woo^ carver and former mayorf 

recalled in the 1930s that "some eastern smarties called ours a 

Sewer Socialism. Yes,- we wanted sewers in the workers* homes; 

but we wanted much, oh,r-so very" much more than sewers. We wanted 

our workers to have p^ja 'air; we wanted them to have sunshine," 

and "living wages," "recreation," and "a chance for every human 

being to he strong and live^ a life of happiness, "^^ Milwaukee's 

Socialists admittedly worked with liberals for immediate "reforms. 

Still, only the Socialists never forgot that "no mere reform can 

solve the social problen^s; that nothing can save 'them or us in 

the end but a complete tramsf ormation of out economic , system and 

i"ts method of production and distribution of wealth." Until then, 

however, "all possible advantages for the^toilers are gained" 

through reform, which hopefully helped implant the "final goal 

■p * 

and the noble ideal of Socialism. . •permanently in the minds of the 
workers. "^^ . ^ 

Certainly the Milwaukee Socialists have often been severely 
criticized by historians just as they were by so many contemporar- 
ies: they seem to have pleased no one. Like. many' of hi-s white 
working-class followers, Victor -flJAger of^'*n demonstrated a 
Neanderthal approach to race relations. He gradually tempered 
hia racism as his views chaliged slightly in the 1920s, wfien he ^ 
spoke out in favor of a federal anti- lynching policy. More typ- 
ically, the Milwaukeeans aure routinely condemned as overly middle-/ 
class and reformist in orientation: too interested in tpe daily 
problems of workers and not sufficiently interested in promoting 
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actual revolution^ Without Underestimating the strength of racist 
views ^in many working-class movements in the twentieth century, 
one should not ignore the fact that the Milwaukeeans , c^ppite . 
obviouf inconsistencies, <3id link their ^demands for social chdnge 
with working-class struggle. As David Montgomery notes, histor- 
ians who divide turn-of-the-century ^working-class activists into 
reformist and revolution.'ury camps obscure -rather th^ illuminate' 
"the ideology of the vJbrkers," Very often Socialists and" skilled 
workers in pal:tj.cular_^-lllinked union^truggles over job conditions 
to conmiunity reforms of desperate importance to. workers • Nothing 
coulid be more ftiisieading t^ian to identify "sewer socialism" with 
bourgeois influence upon the party. The bourgeoisie, and only 
they, already had good sewers," ' Historian James Gre^n concurs 
^ith this evaluation, noting that so-called movements for gas and 
wat^r socialism^/ so^ easily dismissed today, wer^ of ten , working- 
class efforts to challenge the designs of business aiid capitalist 
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oriented Progressive reformers. 

From VB9B onward, the Milwaukee Socialist party platform 
contained more and more social welfare and e<3ucati'Onal prqgrams, 
drawing upon the work of voluntary associations and women's groups, 
in the Nineties. Education became on e_of_ tliejcey^j^sues in working 
class struggle. Party leaders emphasized constructive social ac- 
tion, chastized ^doctrin^l thinking, and urged all Socialists to 
"continually dev#=»lop, learn, and study" while advancing the immed- 
iate interes,ts 6f ,the workers. While sensitive to the charge that 
tjtiey were "sewer socialists," organized labor increasingly became' 
more dedicated to educational reform in tiie name of proletarian 
struggle, more vOcal in jchool affairs, and ijiore likely to flex 
its enlarged political muscle. By 1905, the Social-Democratic 
Herald sensed that the working-class had finally begun to streng- 
then its forces on all fronts. "The working class have a big 
stake in the" public schools," wrote a local commentator, "and 

Ithey] are sufficiently awakening in Milwaukee to'^see from now 

I 59 
on, that the educational *ystem is not 'abused and misdirected." 

Indeed, nowhere was the working-class nature o**^ the' movement 

better repealed vthan in thr party's views on education. The S.D.F. 
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and P,T,C, ddd nb\ have any direct power over school reform until 
. 1909^ when they joined to el^ct representatives to the school 
board. Yet their concern with improved education for working- 
class (^fiildren was recognized .everi by th^r mos.t severe critics. 
Educational reforms comprised an integral part of their party 
movement and effort to build a Socialist state. Initial demands 
, for free ^textbooks and easy access .to school halls iT\ the Nine- 
ties blossomed into much, broader programs for school social ser- 
^Aces. Long, glowing statements on the'power of education to 
cultivate working-class intellect and to nurture Socialist per- 
spectives permeated the writings 6f prominent trade unionists 
and paurty leaders. Like Socialist^ elsewhere, the Milwaukeeans 
conducted Socialist Sunday Schools tbat explicitly tried to edu- 
'^cate^working-class children on the need for a new* social order. 
Still, they primaurily focused their attention on th^ public 
schools. Through their masS charactet and compulsory features, 
the schools were seep as a prime way to help prjpmote Socialism • 
once the proleteuriat- seized ^control over/them. ''^ 
^ 'The Social- Democratic Herald and the Milwaukee Leader ,^ 
which were the official newspapers of the Socialists, continually 
focused on the fortunes of educAion in the city. Editorial after 
editorial and resolution after resolution highlighted the cen- 
trality of education in working-claiss struggle. Tb6 Socialists 
were the "staunchist friends" of the public sohools, "in 'fair 
weather and foul"; the schools were "the key with which the masses 
mayjflilock the stotehouses of the world's accumulated knowledge";. 



hence the Social Democrats "stand for the public schools and the 
widest' extension of their facilities, that every^child may have 
the opportunity to get an education."^ In 1917 the Milwaukee • 
^ader asserted that no class benefitted as much from collect;ive 
activities like health programs or public education as "the pro- 
letariat. ''It is the only p.lace...the working class exercises any 
real -political function and from which it gets any benefits 'worth ^ 
while, "^^^ ' , t ^ 

Socialists fought for decades for liberal reforms in school 
and society, majj:ina educational innovation a branch of their poli- 

/ ^ 
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tical movement just as the Independents had;done in xoledo for 
over a* decade. Yet if the Socialists were willing to cooperate 
with liberals, theTy were not prej^red to fuse with them. Poverty, 
they realized, could not be eradicated through social services, » 
only through a redistribution of natipnal wealth. Over and , over 
again, the Socialists made this point clear, as in this typicdl 
Y editorial in the Milwaukee Leader in 1913: 

Reformers are willi,ng to amuse the ^ 
"V poor, to 'educate the poor (on some 

things), to do almost anything imaginable 

except to stop the causes of poverty. 

Socialists are^ willing to accept" all 

these alleviations. x*hey want good 

school^ and soqial centers, and public J 
^ parks, and pensions and unemployment 

relief and everything that can be , 

devised to make more tolerable the 

condition of the workers >*hile 

poverty remains,^^ 

At the same time, however, "none of these things, nor all of these 
things added, together is sufficient, nor' fundamental to the 
Socialist. " * 
!► By the early 1900s Milwaukee's Socialist movement was not 

only surviving but flourishing, gradually building into a force 
for political ai|d educational change. The Socialists already 
had representatives on the city council and in the state legis- 
lature, .a weekly newspaper to disseminate their ideas, and a 
. splendid political organization-. The infamous' "Bundle Brigade," 
which could distribute thousands of >part;y leaflets in several 
languages within a few hours, greeted workers at the factory gate 
at every municipal elect.^.on\ Socialist c#lls flourished across 
the ci^y, tightly bound into the central body of its democratic- 
ally-elected \ruling elite.' By 1905 an industrialist and politi- 
cal analyst accurately predicted sthat the Republican and Demo- 
- cratic parties would soon field a single ticket to stem the 
growth of Socialism* just as the major parties had launched a . 
"Citizen's Ticket" to repel the Socialists and the Union Labor 
Party in 1883.^'^ 

Near the »aiddle of the first decade of the new century, the 
Socialists expanded their appeal beyond skilled laborers in the 
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F.T^C. They t-pread their ideas to new segments of the working 
class and to the leaders of several voluntary gj This 
process of expansion and interaction constituted the most excit- 
ing episode in the maki'g of Milwaukee Socialism*; a third party 
movement thereby* emerged as a'^able force in Milwaukee's poll- 
tical life, causing a breakdown of the traditional two party 
sys^Qm. ' Perhaps the most memorable Shd significant part of this 
historical process was the attraction of substantial numbers. of 
Poles t!o the Socialist cause, Milwaukee Socialism has always- 

been associated, of course, with the predominately German trade 
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.tinions. By the tkcn of the century MBowever , the dermans were 



losing their historical predominanp^in the city's cultural and 
political life. The rising Polish population, largely unskilled 
working-class families who lived in the southern, industrial 
section of town, was replacing the Germane as the major ethnic 
group. 

The trade unions, had not forgotten that Pole's were used as 

strikebreakers in MilwSuhee as^ early as^the^ 1870s. Prejudice 

against these new immigrants seemed to hinder any coalition of 

workers. When the Polis.i Educational Society petitioned for the 

introduction of Polish into the publicVschools in the 1890s, the 

F.T.C. failfed to endorsee the plan before the school board, \nd 

Polish lan^age classes onl^begam when the Sociitl "Democrats and 

settlement workers on the school board championed this innoVation 

over a decade later. Then individuals who were isolated from each 

other joined together in supporting this reform as German and Pole 

put their differences aside, at least tempStarily, for mutual 

65 

protection and welfare. ^ 

T!ie movetp^nt from isolation to cooperation, to a belief that 
•strength existed in numbers, was a difficult one. * The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, historically a powerful opponent of Sociali^, was 
central to the lives of many Poles in the city. The Church's 
influence amonq the Polish working-class was partially overcome 

by tlje Socialists only with the greatest difficulty. The amazing 

t 

thing is that the Social' Democrats made anjj . headway in the Cath- 
olic neighborhoods of Milwaukee, for the Catholic establishmerife 
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vigorously denounced \hein. Parochial school groups lobbied con- 
tinualiy against thej introduction' of Polish in the public schools, 
since they fear^ that it might undermine the attractiveness of 
thear oVn institu^ons. As late as 1915,, they helped defeat' 
Social Cfemocratic resolutions /in the dSt_ate legislature for *f ree 
tex^ooks £md meals'for children. Moreover the 'Socialists 
and the public schools were regularly condemned in the Sunday ' 
pulpit. The publTi^schools helped breed Socialism, vice', and 
crime; they "have produc^ nothing but a Godless generation 
thieves and b,l<;ck guard s, " which was not surprising 'since the 
Solfial' Democrats whd sent their chil^lr^n there were "atheists," 
"beasts," ''hell's 'low**st vomit," -and "free lovers," : 

The ^Socialists re^onded thiat they were good family men,, 
temperate in eating amd diu\iking, and enthusiastically supportive 
of reforms thcit would'^protect the nuclear ^^iS^mily now- hieing under- 
mined by capitalism. The Catholic hierarchy remained sceptical. 

t 

Archbishop Sebastian Mfesmer, e life-long foe of Socialism, denied 
the sacraments, church burial, and other Catholic benefits to 
- those who joined the Social Democratic Party. It is surprising, 
' therefore, that so many Poles transcended their religious iden- 
tities and risked their souls for a glimpse of a new social order. 
And significant inroads into Milwaukee's Polonia were indeed 
^achievfed by the Socialists, When the^ Social Democrats swept into 
office in 1910, they convincingly triumphed in the city's famous 
fourteenth ward, which was predominantly Catholic and Polish 
working class, and they won pluralities in other Polish districts. ^ 
Donald Pienkos has demonstrated that Polish Social Democrats 
represented thfe city in the- state legislature and, to highlight 
the long-Verm effects of Socialism, seven of the twenty-one Poles 
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elected to the city council between 1910 and 1940 were Socialists. 

Diligent effort and mutual benefit sealed this unlikely alli- 
ance of German trade unionists and the Polish working-class. The 
Polish Educational Society, defeated in its lone bid before the 
board of education in the Nineties, reorganized after the turn \ 
erf the century as the Polish School Society. Com/inced that the 
masses suffered under the yoke of the cleagy, the Society v^as 
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intensely anti-cleriral and devoted to secular education; more- 
over, its members shared the cause of class struggle. and school 
reform already promoted by the Socialists, The Society was led 
by a Polish brewery worker^ Martin Gorecki, who was elected as 

Socialist' alderman-at-large in 1910 and later became state - 
* 69 / 

assemblyman. The F,T,C,, awalre of this^ split/within the Polish 

communittr launched a fiill-fledged effort to recruit more Poles 
to the party in 1907 to expand its power base, so the rifee of 
Polish Socialism Was the prqjkuct of prolonged effort. The Social- 
ists began to^ publish a^ Polish Socialist newspaper and to infil- 
trate the South Side with Ipan^hleteers and spelkers who were care- 
ful* never to insult workingmen who were still cnurch members, 
Thege efforts obviously produced results on election day, \iespite 
all the dire warnings of local' priests and the archbirshop. And, 
by 1912, -a few thousand Polish children received bilingual train- 



ing in the public schools, where they read books provided free by 
*" the Polish Schtx>l Society, 

If the alliance of Poles and Germans was a somewhat surpris- 
ing occur rehce in the new century, the increased interaction of 
the Socialists and the Milwaukee women's clubs , was a similarly 
une3q?ected yet important political 'develofsnent. Yet, if atheists 
could work with once devout Catholics, surely mechanics could 
work with tho9e who were maligned' as "petticoated politicians"! 
Th^ Soci4lista-, of course, repeatedly emphasized their differ- 
ences with non-socialists who were "merely" reformers. Still, 
both the women ^nd the workers had tangible effects on each 
ather's political development and reform strategies. The Social- 
istS/, for example, sensed the popularity of many of the^soci^tj. 
welfare programs already financed or suggested by these volunteury 
associations-- the playgrounds, vacation* schools, lunch prdgrcuns, 
and social denters. The enlargement of the social functions of 
the public schools became the coiftmon goal uniting these two^ 
dissimilar groups in the cause of reform. 

Civic associations like women's groups never endorsed the 
revolutionary rhetoric and altns of the Socialist woi^king class 
These groups never 'embraced Socialism, yet they played an indis- 
pensable part in the rise and distinctive shape of Milwaukee 
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politics. These civic groups, wrote a leading Social Democrat, 
"much prefer advancing the ccmunon ^ood to being mere rubber 
stamps of big business," And, he added, they- "have not only been 
an important force for the good but often have provided the bal- 
ance of power necessari'*to compel recalci^^i^t officials to stand 
on the' side of ^ciyic decency and progress," The increased 
cooperation of Socialist and non-Sccialist glroups for jreform was 
not foreordained in the Nineties \ut, like so many people in 
history, both soon leaurned ^that for better or worse they needed 
eajch other's support, "Rie civic associations left their own 
imprint on the Socialist working class, just as they in turn 
rcuiicalized many individual clubwomen who ultimately embraced 
Socialism. The histories of the Socialist! working cla^s and 
these civic groups became closely Intertwined. 

The transit of ideas and influ**nce between these groans did 
not fd^low a single path. Socialists adapted some of the social 
service programs of the women and incorpprated them into their 
poli-ical platforms. The ideas of prominent clubwomen in turn 
were reshaped by the Social Democratic fervor that infected 
Milwaukee, just as the j^omen in Toledo had been altered^by the 
Golden Rule. Had they lived in a city -without a Socialist 
working-class tradition, some Milwaiikef woijien might never have' 
shifted from a non-Socialist reform camp to a more radical per- 
spective. The experience of living in a place where laborers 
became more powerful through political organization served as 
a catalyst for more systematic ^-inalysis of social issues and 
the problems — and causes — of poverty. In the 1890s many club- 
women undoubtedly believed that poverty was a temporary condition 
to be overcome through charity and benevolence. ^ A'decade l^ter, 
, importamt voluntary association wftmhers like those of the Woman's 
School Alliance questioned this positibn, 

" ' By 1907 a prominent member of the W,S,^. ^proclaimed that 
school meals were a human right for all children, not a charity 
to be dispensed selectively to^^the children of the poor, ^ The 
Social Democrats had already argued this position ^or a few years, 
Mrs. C. B, Whitnall, one of the earliest W,S,A, members, publicly 
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announced her conversion to the -Social Democratic Party in^l908, ' 
shortly aft^/ her appointment to the school board as a non- 
socialist reformer. Moreover, Meta Berger, » Socialist school- 
board member from 1909 to 1939, formed close ties .and warm 
friend^ps with settlement workers and liberal reformers in 
voluntary groups, ensuring a reliable voice f oA the "'expansion 
of social services aftd school innovations. During her three j 
decades in ofm.ce, Berger was often simultaneously an Alliance 
official, highlighting the compatibility of Socialism and service 
gfoup participation. Hence the Soc .al Democrats both reacted 
to as well as shaped the dominant reform coalitions that evolved 
in Milwaukee. • " ■ 

- The growing cooperation and int^eraction between previously 
iso'lated gxoitps in the interests of social reform were most 
evident in the nio|!ement ^or the c^irect election of the ^school 
boar.d and the school bond crisis of 1909, Goldert Rule Jones 
helped drive women to^support district representation in Toledo 
in 1904, and the piiblic esteem ana respectability of the Milwaukee 
Socialists Slsf6 climbed dramatically because of their position on 
simxiar. issues, paving the way for later electoral successes. 
Socialists' would have preferred only Vorjcing with other Socialists, 
of^ courS'.2\ and the Milwaukeeans were offen attacked rrom their left 
nationally for being opportunists! In spite of this, the Milwau- 
keeans eschewed political and ideological consistency and fought 
*for the immediate welfare of the city's school children. Reform- 
ers—both SocialisTTn^on-Socialist, clubwcwnan and worker, Ger- ' 
man and PoIib — practiced the art of cooperation. 

^ toncerning the type of school board needed in Milwaukee, the 
Socialists put it bluntly in 19Q7: "Shall we have a Merchants 
and M^nufatturers* Association school boa^d or a j^eople's school 
board?" Even though they vacillated on whether they wanted a 
school board elected at large or by wards, the Social Democrats 
called' for direct elections over the cbjpnmission and appointment^ 
plan engineered by the Goo-Goos in ^897. Many non-Socialists 
rallied to the Socialist side. The' Social- Democratic Herald 
proclaimed s 
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We do not mean to say that if the old 
system of appointment of members of the 
' • "boaurd was in vogue that the board would ^ . 

be any 3^ss a nest' of politicians and 
embryo politicians, but we do say that 
the present system is no in5)rOvement 
y ' over^the old and that besides it is in 

this, sense worse • Because the directors 
get their agppointment at the hands of a 
cQwniission appointed by the m^yor and it 
becomes a part of the old party spoils 
system. 

Whether the- Socialists would have complained if their own members 
had been named to the school board by either ward addfermen or 
commis^on members is of course unknown, Througnout the early 
1900s, however, men like David Rose, the chief enemy of the 
Socialists and the peurtisan of thousands of Catholics, appointed 
the members of the coramission as mayor and thereby shaped board 
membership, in opposing the direct .election of the school board, 
in defiamce of the Socialists and then 'most civic grou{>s in Mil- 
waukee, Rose unwittingly drove these individuals together and 
c ^ 
- helped topple his regime fromlpower in 1910. 

N6t all of the apE|>intee^^o the school boaurd were unquali- 
fiea foes of Socialism or outspoken champions of .pcirochial school- 
ing like David Rose. But there were enough of them^ Besides 
appointing a large number of Catholics to one particular board, 

4 

Rose appointed some of the leading amti-union representatives of 
.big business. For example, Thomas J. Neacy, a major industrialist 
in the metal trades and a leader in the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers* Association, used his influence on the board after the 
turn of the century to seek parsimony in school expenses in the ^ 
name of business efficiency. The Social Democratis amd the new 
Milwaukee Teachers Association, which sought higher salaries for 
teachei^s, condemned him as one of the largest tax dodgers in the 
city. >^reover, the F.T.C. unanimously denounced Neacy and his 
industrial cohorts in 1905 when they established a privately en- 
N — dowed trade school, which the Socialists singly labelled a "school 
for strike breakers." The Vorvarts summed up the feelings of the 
trade unions when it stated that/ "Frankly, -the 'people* have no 
respect for the worjcings of the Rose regime, any more than they 
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have for a 'boodler and a pimp'."^^ 

Not all of the members of the board were- as intolerable as 
Neacy, Victor Berger and other Socialists agreed that settlement 
workers and other liberals on it at least sympathized with the 
problems of the Qpor and advocated mbre school programs and social 
services. Still, it was obvious that the only way in which the 
Socialist working class could gain representation in the schools 
was through direct elections—the same way they were already 
placing memberi on the city council and in the state legislature. 
After the turn of the pentury, therefore, the F.T.C. presented 
bills in Madison for the at- large election of the school board, 
with lit'tle success. After subsequently learning that the ward 
- was their best geographical base of power, they increasingly 
' backed a war^-based, elected board, "so that np matter what /oii- 
tical party has the upper hand in the city it cannot have com- 
plete control of the school boctrd with bo vestige of minority 
• representation . That's the issue 1" 

„ In some way%, ideological consistency would have been pre- 
•served if the Social Democrats simply argued that the method of 
electing .school boards was only one aspect of larger proletarian 
struggle. That would have nevertheless isolated them from num- 
erous non-socialists in Milwaukee who agreed on the nee^ for re- 
form, ard .thereby weakened their chances to assume additional 
political power. As was increasingly clear in the shaping of 
Milwaukee Socialism, the working class had to cooperate With 
other reform-niinded people to realize its leadership potential. 
This was expecialiy demonstrated when the * Socialists, led the 
effort to create #n elective school bo^rd after the turn of the 
century. Neither the ward leaders of the Nineties nor later 
advocates of the commission plan generally endorsed the direct 
election of the board of education! The behavior of th^Rose 
dgmitiated boards nevertheless angered Milwaukeeans of many 
different classes and social positions. Many voluntary associa- 
tions—the W.S.A., tfie Social Economics Club, as well as large 
'groups of teachers and principals — vigorously opposed a proposal 
for dir'ect jelection offered to the -legislature in 1901.^*^ yet 
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almost every such visible group favored the elimination of the 
commission plan by 1909. Again, in a few short years. Socialists 
and non-Socialists had found themselves jointly championing^ reform. 
Popular dissatisfaction with the appointment plan was obvious 
by 1907, when the Social Democrats and these voluntary associa- 
tions urged the direct wslection of the school board. Even the 
Rep^^^ican and conservative Sentinel , which had enthusiastically 
supported the commission plan in the 1890s and had traditionally - 
opposed direct election schemes, reverse(J its stemd after a series 
of polls with its readers overwhelmingly supported reform. Cer- 
tainly the context ^f city politics early in the century helps - 
explain why isolated groups united on this issue. During these ^ 
years dozens of city officials were indicted for graft and cor- 
ruption, with many actually convicted of boodlifig. This legiti- 
mized Socialist attacks on ^the major parties. Moreover, the 
miserly allocation of school funds by these officials helped 
make the prospects of direct elections gradually more appealing 
over time. No school officials were indicted, for the abuse of ' 
power rested in the city council, which controlled the school *s 
funds. For years no schools were constructed, as the mayor and 
his associates diverted funds initially earmarked for ''the schools 

to other pet projects and to their own pockets, leading to in- 
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creased overcrowding and citizen complaint. 

The Social Democrats correctly sensed that the i^ea, of the 
direct election of the school bp^rd had popular support in Mil- 
waukee. This was another example of the political "opportunism" 
of the Wisconsin Socialists that infuriated more radical comrades. 
Locally, the issue of taxation with representation and in parti- 
cular minority representation (of women and laborers), the fear 
of a possible slowdown in the inauguration and progress of school 
service prograuns, and the whole issue of whether the people could 
be trusted with representative democracy was hotly debated through* 
out the city. Individuals who disagreed on ether public issues^ 
seemed for thc^r own various reasons to prefer direct election Qver 
the Goitimissfon plan.^ Aqp the Socialists realized, many people 
opposed the commission plan, favored direc^t election, and hated 



the S.D»P» One ^ould easily hate corruptTon and tax-dodging with- 
out 5cc*»pting a /ingle t3net of ..Marx's principles. The Socialists 
however, successfully channelled all of this discontent into a 
construct-:ve str-^ggle that led to one of labor's immediate demands 
direct election. By opposing graft arid promising honest govern- 
ment, the Social Democrats again widened cheir electoral base, 
Pavid Rose, nicknamed Dave Roach and labelled the "degenerate 
mayor" by labor for his reactionary school policies, used. his 
influence in the cotincil to block direct elections until 1909, 

but even he could not repel the reform coalitions that had assem- 
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bled by the end of the decaae. 

In addition to the direct election struggle, the key issue 
that then catalyzed a broadly based movement for reform was the 
city administration's slashing of school bonds. Besides opposing 
the direct election plan, the city council moved at a snail's 
pace in providing the ;schools with adequate funds. Because every- 
one except Mayor Ro^e acknowledged that the schoc's were grossly 

overcrowded, school bond referenda passed ^with ::omfortcible mar- 
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gins throughout the Progressive era. In 1908, voters routinely 
approved a n^^d worth $360,000 for n3w school buildings, receiving 
at the time the largest plurality in Milwaukee's history. Rose 
illegally slashed the appropriation to $120,000, The Social Demo- 
crats as well as the Federation of Civic Societies, which was 
comprised of prominent voluntary associaitions, immediately organ- 
ized indignation meetings across Milwaukee, Nearly 2,000 people 
attended some sessions, A School Defense Committee was formed, 
petitions drafted for the city council, and newspapers of various 
political persuasions condemned Rose for his actions, Atrer well 
pubj^ictfer^d lengthy court battles, th.'^s alliance of Socialists 

aK^ non-Socialists finally salvaged $245,000 of the original 
81 

appropriation. 

'I 

It had been an uninterl.d alliance, born of the circumstances 
of Milwaukee's political life. The clubwomen and dissident Poles 
emerging In the Nineties seemed like the most unlikely people to 
s«f\ common cause with the Socialist working class. But it had 
occurred all the same. Out ol the unexpected twists and turns 
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of ulfban politics, out of the growing realization ^that it was 
better to cooperate than to work at cross purposes, there 
emergefd a broad based political movement wh^^-^e influence would 
peak in the next decade. Between 1897 and 1^09, a third party 
movement arose which now threatened to transform city politics 
and the public schools, 

In both Toledo and Milwaukee, educational change occurred 
in the context of the laurger social and political developments 
t^at efterged oulE of the^ depression and cotitinued to shape urban 
life in the new century, Jones, Whitlock, and the Independents 

fought for district representation, a larger role for women, ^ 

It. 

and a school system «that >rc/ided expanded social services and, 
programs. Victor Berger and the Social Defnocrats in Milwaukee 
buij.t a more durable political base and became the force to 
which the grass'-roots increasingly looked for political lea<^r- 
ship. Voluntary associations and third party activists remained 
viable if not always dominant forcei for political and educa- 
tional change in the Progressive era. Even in Rochester and 
Kansas City, where third parties 'never -seriously threatened the 
two party system, schdol reform reflected the shape of the larger 
political environment and was the product o? the interaction 
between many competing forces. 

The contours of the age of reform in Rochester and Kansas 
City were strikingly different from Toledo and Milwaukee, Under 
Golden Rule Jones and the independents of Btank Whitlock, Toledo 
witnessed over .a decade of succes&ful political revolt outside 
of the Republican artd Democratic parties that included new direc- 
tions in educational thought a**d school re'form. An even .stronger 
more radical, and more working-class movement for Socialism raged 
in Milwaukee during the Progressive era, as the Social Democratic 
Party and the Federated Trades Council' also challenged the suprem 
acy of the two party system. The maj^r eltoents of third par.ty 
revolt were present in varying degrees in 'Rochester and Kansas^ 
City..„-Wh*t was- missing, however, was a sustained movement on the 
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left "or by liberals jftfho could control municipal politics for any 
notable period of time. ^Republicans and Democrats remained the 
.dominant political parties in Rochester and Kansas City at the 
very time that politidians elsewhere like Golden Rule Jones, 
Brand Whitlock, Mary Law,, and Rosa Segur in Toledo, and Victor 
^and Meta Berger/ Emil Seidel, aftd Lizzie Black Kander in Mil- 
waukee dissented from the established parties and actively 
sh^iped city politics and the; schools. 

That is not to say that significant changes in the curric- 
ulum and s^ial services' in the schools did not occur in either 
Rochester or Kansas City, On the contrary, various grass-roots 
organizations. interacted with the political system and force<J ' 
•many new ideas upon the school system. Labor groups. Social- 
ists, women's groups, and other voluntary associations con- 
tinued to a'gitate for change as tihey did in many other cities 
after the turn of the c6ntur> • Yet the movements for reform - 
in Rochester and Kansas City lacked the cOhesiveness and the 
continuity of the efforts by tha<-SQledo Independents and the 
Milwaukee So^cial Demo^ats. Th«§ was never any strong third 
party organization or leader who could unite different groups ^ 
of people into common cause as, say, the Socialists had done 
in Milwaukee. As a result working-class groups, Socialists, 
and women's organizations lacked a focal point, an area around 
which divergent community forces might c to* directly assault 

the dominant political system. School reform in Rochester and* 
Kansas City, therefore, was not reflection of the dominant • 
views of ascendan't third party leadership as in Toledo and 
Milwaukee but rather the sum total of individual efforts by ex- 
terrtal reform groups that lacked such long ramge intergroup 
cooperation. 

Despite recurrent efforts to rally organized workers into 
the pclitio^ arena, Rochester's labor movement paled in sig- 
nificanca/cotnpared to Milwaukee's Federated Trade Council. With 
the depression of the Nineties *as a backdrop. Socialists and 
trade union radicals tried ti set a political spark in the la- 
boring classes and other citizens. An Independent Political 



Labor League had already been formed in the early 1890s which 

challencjed the political dominance of the two* parties? its 
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flame was bright but brief. When the Socialists tried to 

infiltrate the Monroe Cotinty Labor Congress in the mid-Nineties 
and build it into a power f ill , third party unit, they were repel- 
led by the unions tied to the American Federation of Labor- The 
scune difficulties f^ the Socialists who tried to seize power • 
within the Rochester Trades Assembly, stills bastion of the 
Knights ^ Labor Idte in the decade. Socialists like William 
Lippelt of the Tailor's Union as well as socialist shoemakers, 
typesetters, an4 other skilled workers continually urgecJ poli- 
•tical action by their peers with negligible results. By '1897, 
as the worst aspects of the depression disappeared and these 

third party movements had failed to materialize, prominent trade 

# 

unions eschewed political participation and contiriued to view 

their organisations as economic instruments for better wages 

33 

ard working conditions - 

t 

In the early twentieth century, Rochester's most prominent 
trade union leaders still agitated for political action but rarely 
enjoyed electoral success. After 1905, for example, labor groups 
engaged in serious political organizing. As usual their politi- 
cal forays were unproductive. The labor presence in the city was 
certainly quite visible in the new century. Labor Day parades, 
for example, only grfw from 5,000 marchers in 1901 to 6,000 in 
1906, but by 1907 the number reached^ 15,000 men and women. It 
was in that year, marked by an economic slowdown and a bilsiiiess 
pailiic, tnat: the new Central Trades and Labor Council (the re- 
placement for the deftinct Trades Assembly in 1900) made its only 
serious political bid,^^ 

Early in the Spring of 1906, the editor of the Labor Journal 
reported that the majority of the trade unions in Rochester plan- 
ned to join other independents in a third party challenge to Boss 
Aldridge. George ajdridge's Republican Party was seemingly in- 
vincible in* Rochester ar,d Monroe County politics. An Indepen- 
dent League was nevertheless formed which, it was hoped, would 
"cause anxiety to 'Uncle* George Aldridge," Urging the municipal 
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ownership of utilities^s w IJ. as the direct election of Senators, 

the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, the League wanted 

to "break the bi-partisan alliance existing in this city between 

85 

political bossism and private monopoly," The platform was 
similar to third party agitators in other cities., Central 
Trades and Labor Council overcaime its usual political reticence 
and^ formally endorsed the Independent ticket^ which caused a 
local stir equal to the one in Toledo -^when the local unions 
backed the state Socialist ticket in 1908, 

As the Rochester elections riearedj the Journal editorialized 
that, '"Respite frequent discouragements am4 the contir\ual pro- 
testing of unprogressivie and timid members, there is a strong 
sentiment among the. trade unionists of the coi^ntry in favor of 
united political action. The^urther the active- unionist goes 
ir.to the ever broadening field of labor legislation the deepeV 

becomes his conviction that the l^Qijor giant should exert the 

r 

^ power he possesses a€ the polls and cease to petition at the 

feet of lawjnakers who neither resjiect nor fear him,"^^ This • 

hope for more politically astute wage* workers had sprung eternal" 

in the history of the local labor movement, but 1907 was not to 

be their year of ^destiny and achievement.* After two ypars of* 

caunpaigning, the Independent League only succeeded in electing 

a union worker as New York's new Secreta^-y-tJY State. 

Rpbl^este^'s labor press had been filled wi^th proposals for 

wcxrking-class entry into politics in the early 1900s. . Most of 

them were undoubtedly veiled threats aimed at the major parties, 

hoping that more attention would be paid to pro- labor legislation 

such as factory inspection and the rigid enforcement of child 

labor laws. Socialists were well represented ixy' the garment and 

clothing unions, a fertile^ ground historically for progre'ssiye 

trade unionism. Unfortunately for them, the Central Trades and 

Labor Council was controlled by men like Mart^i Kovaleski, who 
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was vehemently opposed to the Socialists. In spite of several 
efforts by Socialist Party members to better their relations, 
there were weak links between them and the mainstream labor 
unions, unlike the mutual 'interests of groups like the S.D.P, 

r 
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and the F.T.C. in Milwaukee. As the city became increasingly 
white collar due to the rise of Eastman Koda^ and related indus- 
tries in the twentieth century, the trade union base was further 
weedcened. Third P4rty movements then faced even greater strug- 
gles against the dominant parties. 

All of this directly impinged on the political development 
of the Socialists, who met at the city hall from the turn of 
^ the century to 1911 through the good graces ofc Boss Aldridge 
and- the Republicans r in their Labor lyceum, formed in 1896, 
the Socialists continually attacked their hosts, qajled, for an 
abandonment of the \najor parties by all workers, and urged the 
establishment of a new social ordei*. The Lyceum kept the hopes 
for political and social reconstruction 'alive in an environment 
conti:olled by the Republicam party and the mediatihg influence 
of the Good Government forces. Socialists assailed the imper-' 
fections of the capitalist order and invited speaJcers before the 
Lyceum contributed many radical criticisms for local del^ate^ 
The Rochester Socialists were better debaters than organize^rs. 
They failed to energize large segments of laboring people or 
women's froups behind their catise." 

Socialists here 'as elsewhere felt a strong bond with radicals 

in other parts of the nation and the world. As the Rochester * 

Socialist argued in 1907, "the socialists of Rochester are but a 

small part of the great international movement, which is the 

expression of a world wide proletarian rising against a condi- 
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tion which renders all workers slaves." Through their speeches, 
writings, and occeisioftal publications, the Rochester Socialists 
spoke out against poverty, boss rule; ^d injustice. While the 
Milwaukee ^Socialists were preparing to take control of^ their 
city, however, their comrades in Uew York were subjected to 
police intimidation.v Golden Rule Jones had taken the clubs away 
from the Toledo police, force, but that policy did Aot prevail in 

^ Aldridge "s Rochester. In 1908 Jthe "members of the Italian Social- 
ist Federation (which was forever being confused with anarchist ^ 
groups) were harassed and jailed for "alleged inflammatory 

• speeches." In reality, on that occasion they were probaQ?ly only 
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celebrating the life of an Italian free thinker and national 

hero» Polish Socialists faced the same tactics, and police in 

1911 arrested a nuinber of the most prominent Socialists in' the 
f 

city, including a University of Rochester professor, for "ob-y 

89 

structing the sidewalk^o" 

vrhile Toledo Progressives organize^J to gain district repre- 
sentati^ on the^ school boards and the Milwaukee Socialists 
fough^for direct elections and sufficient funding for\he 

•schools, Rochester lived through the first decade of school - 
board reorjranization. Liberal Goo-Goo's and local women had / 
disproportionate representation on these. school boards, as Boss 
Aldridge instructed the Republican 'mayors to place them on the 
party ticket in exchange for Good Government support in other 

^areas of municipal politics. Occasionally a letter to the editor 

would surface really criticizing tbp elite membership of the 

school board — which Included shoe manufacttirers, elite club ■ 

women, businessmen, attorneys, and university of Rochester , pro- 

• * ' 

fessors — but there was no vis.ible ori consolidated' effort by 

excluded- grass-roots forces to secure^ labor representation or 



district membership. 
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Without any sort of effective thi^rd party mechanism to 
challenge administrative reforms suppo^rted by the city's undis- 
puted boss And local liberals. Socialists and organized labor 
Continually failed to place any of their constituents on the ^ 
restructured board of education. Liberal men arid women gained 

representation at the eo^ense of some wkrd leaders as well as 

e ! ' , . 

Socialist and working-dlass pdjpulationsL Lurking in- the back- 
ground was still George Aldridge, wlio sha.jed the board personnel 
in the new centtiry to an even greater degree than he had in ♦the 
Nineties, when the ward caucu^ coatrollejd school nominations. 
Through centralization, Aldridge had fewier offices to contend 
with and he easily made the board practitally all Republican- 
just as it had been in the previous decaiie. The idea of a '•non- 
partisanr school administration was non-^sxistenf in practice in 
Rocheiiter just as it was i^ Toledo, Milw^iukee,. and Kansas C*ity.< 
Moreover, in Rochtster school central! zaiiion made\fche city boss 
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even more powerful than before, and the Goo-Goo's were in a very 

precarious positiofi even thougn they remaned in his good graces 

until roughly 1910, when he found them expendable. They served 

at the pleasure of Boss Aldridge, who controlled the pur§e strings 

through his influence on the Board of Estimate, and who with other 

leading Republicans selected the nominees for public office. The 

failure of prized liberal reforms liJce the city's famous social 

centers was almost foreordained by the way in which Aldridge's 
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power increased over the schools during the Progressive era, 

Ciames M. Greenwood's Kansas City similarly lacked a vic±)l3 • 
third ^arty movement approaching the statiire of Toledo's Inde- 
.pendents or Milwaukee's Social Democrats, 'it- had all the mater«»- 
ials for a united grass-roots political revolt: competing 
Socialist parties, a staUt>le Gerjnan language worker's paper, vand 
a reasonaLxy strong labor movement, Wi^th the largest networTi 
of P.T.A. 's in the world and the existence of strong women's 
organizations generally, ail of ''the elements might have congealed 
to challenge the decades^ long supremacy of Superintendent Green- 
wood and the school board. The Republicams and the Democrats 
frustrated all critics by controlling all the nominations to 
the "bi-partisan'* school boaxd on the major tickets, and social 
innovation and curricular change often occurred only through 
contin\ial agitation from outside the system. 

The Kansas City Star claimed as early as 1891 that "the 
grievous oppression of labor is no longer possible in America, 
for there is a sense of justice among the people which will not 
allow it. The whole trend of public sentiment is in the direc- 
tion of an enlaurgement of the rights and privileges of labor, 
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and regulations which favor the toiling masses." The "toilin 

masses" found it virtually impossible to engage in any sort of 
meaningful challenge against the major peurties which controlled 
their schools. Decades of struggle by some for a representative, 
on .the school board only produced disappointment and failure. 
This resulted largely* from the apolitical stance of th)k Indus- 
trial Counail, comprised mostly of unions loyal to the^^.F.L. 
Whenever dissenting unions within the council pushed the parent 
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body to enter politics, thSy lacked the political sawy and 

strength ta ^translate their sense of political and educational 

injustice into victory at the polls. In 1893 many unions in 

the Council endorsed a "wprkingmen's ticket," since "the work- 

' ing classes of the city had derived no benefits from voting the 
93 

party ticket - The following year they briefly coalesced with 
Single Taxers, Socialists, and other dissidents in a Labor Reform 
^ movement, again with disappointing results. 

The official organ of Kansas City's trade unions, the Midland 
Mechanic, quite typically concluded in this atmosphere in 1898 
that "wie do not believe it to be expedient for a union to take 
concerted action in politics. It is not a wise policy." At the 
same time workers* fully realized that "the absence of political 
power to back up the demands of the trade unions is responsible * 
for the deplorable 'cottdition of the toilers."^"* The working- 
class, 'quasi-Socialist Misgouri Staats-Zeitung warned in 1901 
that (intil wotkers broke completely with the major parties, they 
should ^not expect abetter industrial conditicns. If workers 
lacked power, "it is their own fault," *clai1ned one Wifiter. "Th6y 
can't blame the plutocrat- for looking after his own interests. "^^ 
Two ye^rs later the Industrial Council tried to heed these warn- 
ings on the need for political^ organization. The majority of 
Xansas City's unions formed a Uniori Labor Party, which had the 
Declaration of Independence for its guiding principle along with 
specific demands for demj?cratic voting devices and municipal 
control of the street railway. By the end of 1904, the inabil- 
ity of the new party" to assault the existing political structure 

marked another dismal effort in the attempted politicization of 
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the labor movement." ^ < . 

s.- » ' 

In their failure to join together with t^ej trade unions to 
form altrong third party alternative, tfie^Kansas City Social- 
ists replicated the si tuatiTon occurring in Rochestiir and tt^y 
other cities. While overstating their case somewhat, his-/ 
torians A'. Theddore Brown and Lyle W. Dorse tt have noted that 
Socialism was rarely taken seriously in Kansas City in th^ Pro-, 
gressive era and that "it had no measurable effect on the place 
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of labor organization in public opinion." ^ Some efforts, how- 
ever, were made by the Midland Mechanic to better relations with 
various Socialists. It sometimes praised the leadership .of the 
new Social Democratic Pcurty formed in Milwaukee, and Christian 
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Socialism was a'common topic of discussion among labor leaders. 
Still, it is clear that the paths of Socialist and labor Organ- 
izers crossed but did not often meet. Most of the members of 
the Kansas 'City Socialist Labor Paity were skilled workers and 
union men, but the Industrial^ Council never endorsed it at- the 
.polls. In fact, when the Union Labor Party^ entered politics in 
1904, its vote;. was split by the comoeting Socialist, ticket. The* 
regular parties, noted the German language Kansas City Presse , 

therefore benefited by the split between these two grass-roots' 
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forces. The Milwaukee ttade unions ahd the Socialists had 

faced a similau: situation but had tne leadership rvecessary to 
bridge the gap between different sources of reform. In contrast, 
the politics of cooperation was absent in Kansas City through- 
out the Progressive era. 

Trade unions and Socialists in Kansas City in their own 
separate ways spent* consideraible time and effort condemning the 
structure and elite quality of membership of the local school 
board. They called for representative democracy but lacked the 
power to in5>lement desired changes. iJhe working-class Evening 
Mail called for new blood on the school boarcl as early as 1894. 
,Th!| S taa t a- Ze i tung , in turn, made c. typical critique of the 
school board in 1899, aurguing that it wa's "supposed to be non- 
partisan" but was actually a "-rlosed combine." School members 
**are supposed to be jniblic servd^its," added the editor, but 
"once warmly ensconced in their official positions, they defy 
public opinion" and conduct all their meetings in closed ses- 
sion. The Socialist Labor Party called the school board 

members "absolutely capitalistic," as it unsuccessfully tried 

* 101 
to elect its own member^ office. Radicals recognized that 

educational reform was not a bourgeous undertaking but part of # 

working-class struggle, ye^t they lacked the power to transform 

existing power relationships in their city. 



Even the le^=5 radical Industrial Council had few good words 
for Kansas .City's school board" in the Progressive era. -The 
board seemed to enjoy angering the Council by employing non- 
union labor In schoolhouse construction-. In 1906 the Led^or 
Herald claimed that the so-called "non-partisan" plan had been 
"foisted" on the citizenry in 1880 ?.nd "has resulted in the 
buildup of a machine that has no respect for the rights of the 
citizens of Kansas City, the pypils or the iCe ache rs . "^^^ Six 
years later the Herald reiterated this claim, calling the jschool 
board "self pergetuating, autocratic, irresponsible. . .instead of 

the board' being the servants of the people they have become 
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masters." In 1916 a member of t^e Tailor's Union reflected 
the pessimism of organ: . labor ^lien he asserted that the In- 
dustrial Council woul^, contin'ie its policy of nomirU^ing a le±)or- 
ing man for the school board. "Eveh if *he is not elected, it 
will be a vote of protest against present conditions in that 
body whichK^as at present constituted,' is an aristocratic body. 



You get' less out of the Board ^^Education than you do of any 
Qther department of our municipal government. "^^^ 

Neither labor unions nor the Socialists i however, were able 
to unite into a common front as a third paurty movement. In 1919 
the Ipduatrial Council endorsed the first women in Kansas City 
to run for the school boards Mrs. Jlenry Ess, a prominent club- 
woman and civic 4fctivist since the 18908. But without school 
suffrage for women^ her friends were^unable to help her on elec- 
tion day, and she perished ^t the polls despite union support, 
women, like uJ|on laborers, Socialists, and other reformers, 
failed to join together ;together to gain representation on the 
school board. ^ The two major parties kept party nominations 
tightly controlled and out of their reach. While women were 
increasingly found on the school boards in Ro'chester, Toledo, 
and Milw«lukee after the turn of the century, in Kane^a City 
they were primarily limited to agitating with other grass-roots 
forces from outside the power structure. In that .way ^much of 
their leadership potential was undermined, evi^n if they succeeded 
in pronotln? a nuBb«r of the programs of the "new education" io 
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the city at the bend of the Missouri. "^^^ \ 

In all of these cities, therefore^, school reform proceeded 
in a larger social and political environment. The shape of 
schooling is ^o an important degree always a product of its 
suirrounding environment. Educational policy in the Progressive 
^rav like all periods before ^d after, reflected changes out- 
side the^ system. Without th^e rise of various 'competing* sources 
of reform in the depression Nineties, schooling would have been 
subjected to different personc^lities, social theories, and view- 
points. Ncne of the important changes in the configurations of 
urban ^>chooling at the turn of the century — from school board 
centr^^^zation to penny lunches— eure explicadDle without refer- 
ence to the social forces that gave rise to movements .for change.*^ 
Women, organize^ labor. Socialists, and other reformers' who first 
became visible critics of school and society in the Nineties 
remained in different .degrees ^influential sources of social 
change in urban education 'through the early decades of the 
twentieth century . * * 

Municipal reform clearly differed in dramatic ways in var- 
ious cities. Toledo and Milwaukee had qualitatively different 
political environments than Rochester and Kansas City, and there 
was no mistaking 'the difference between a mayor who took clubs 
away from the police and one who didi;i't. Socialists met with- 
out fear of reprisal in Toledo and Milwaukee but with expecta- . 
tions of reprisal in a city like- Rochester . Toledo* s Indepen- 
dents and Milwaukee's Social .Democrats partially overturned long 
traditions of third pAty failure, while the established parties 
in Rochester and Kansas City made short work of several challenges 
by local political upstarts. All of this provided an environment 
in which school reform and Cwrricul£Lr change would proceed in the 
early decades of this century. 

The political environments of these two sets of cities there- 
for% differed markedly. /Now, however, one must turn from an / 
analysif of the political history of municipal reform to a social 
analysis of actual educational policy and practice. Only then 
can one determinejyie differences that varying environments mad^ 
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in the history of school innovation. For example, did the 
existence of viable third parties that were interested in 
social and educational reconstruction guarantee the establish- 



under regular party rule? How did different political develop- 
ments affect the timing and pace of educational change and 
social service innovation? How close did specific schools 
come to the Deweyian ideal of the school as a center of 
neighborhood life and social and intellectual stimulation? 
How widespread, for example, were the various decentralized 
programs that were established under newly centralized 
systems? Only by moving away from the social and political 
context of reform, closer to the operations of different pro- 
grams and services in varying environments, can one hope to 
answer such questions about 'the immediate and long range 
effects of the age of municipal reform on the urban school. 



ment of more widespread reforms than were possible in cities 
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Vacation Schools, Playgrounds) And Educational Extension 



ERIC 



Is\ it not poor economy for the city 
to\spend millions of dollars of 
publ^ money in the erection of 
buildijws for the use of the, 
children and then to allow these 
buildings to remain unused 'for 
months, while the children are 
running the streets, forming bad 
heU3its, and losing a great part 
of that which they have gained in 
the public schools during the- 
previous year? 

An N.E.A. address on vacation 
schools, 1898 



There is much educational value in 
a pile of samd. 

The Children's Playground League 
of Rochester, *1907 
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••Recent years have demonstrated the need in this city of a 



the President of the Milwaukee school board in 1910, "ThJ call 
of the persecuted and oppressed, of the weak and the deliiquent 
has been listened to. Despite the fact that the ftinds of the 
Board w«re never originally contemplated to supply such reeds — 
now so urgent — the School «oard has atten5)ted to cpme to the 
rer ^e of neglected and suffering humanity. There was no one 
elf-^-no other institution or body which undertook to'perform 
this duty — a duty which devolved upon society itself t;^rough 
some one of its agencies.-^ While worried that the ''new educa- 
tion* progressed too rapidly against the old and certain that 
the schools could not single-halndedly cure every social ill, 
Aarons stilx applauded the rapid expansion of the social role 
of the schools after the turn of the century. Innovations^ like 
vacation schools, playgrounds, social centers, classed for 
stan»er«rsr the blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded, and 
extensive programs in inanual training, domestic science, and 
even vocational training had become in a few short years the 
^trademarks of a modern, urban school system, 

Aar'ons in particular believed that "the tendency in this 
and other School Boards has been that anything new, appealing ' 

^be Board as inherently meritorious, must be adopte^/ with* 
out giving due thought to the proper relationship between such 
new ventures and the basic principles u^on which the system 
should restr and without proper consideration o^ the possible 
result of cfowdi^g out of the system certain of the old depart- 
ments Which were' thereby injuriously- affected," If new was 
not always better arAi possibly harmful, descriptions of rapid 
changes in th.e urk^an schools ahd considerations of their, over- 
all significance were widespread^ in many superintendent's 
reports, Educational' addresses # ^nd newspaper e/i tor ials during 
tfie^ Progressive era Jn ^p/f areas like Rochester, Toledo, Mil- 
Wukecr and iCansas CiC^ Both professional educators and lay - 
pecple alike tightly undex^tood that they were living in a new 



new kind of education,'* wrote Charles L, Aarons, an attorney and 





era, a period distinctively different 'from the pre-1890s and 
full of ,iii^rt for the future. ^Ten years ago dt was the fash- 
ion to call any man who worked for reform and helped to dis- ^ 
^close co^uption a knocker," argued the Missouri stdats-Zeitung 
in 1906,^ But now it was fcommonly agreed that all c5 'es and 
their social institutions were in the wake of the "general re- 
.form movement sweeping o^Jr the country." 

Three closely-related educational reiorms that reflected 
the new spirit for change were vacation schools, playgrounds, 
and the general movement for "school extension." The latter 
idea included a wealth of programs-- such as school g«a:dens, 
evening schools, and children's and adult's recreational class- 
es—that were all essentially subsumed by contemporaries under 
the title "social center." Together with the vacation schqols 
and playgrounds, the social centers became one of the. most im- 
portant reforms sought by many gr^s-roots Progressives « Dif- 
ferent segments of the grass roots disagreed on the ext^ent to ' 
which school administrations should be centralized and s^otes- 
sionalized and whether at-la^ge membership on the school board ^ 
should eclipse ward leadership. But -all of these' reformers for 
their own reaspns believed that the school should form rhe cen-' ' 
tral institution in the local neighbor hood(, the starting point 
for all efforts at social amelioration. Despite the obvious 
differences between "^azious elements of the grass r^^ts. Social 
Gtospelers, wOTen, labor unions* Socialists, Populists*, and p rent 
organizations all championed these new programs. The$e innc/a- 
tiqxiB were dramatic examples of the new spirit of social service 
that informed municipal debates in the political arena and helped 
alter the urban schools. 

An exam^ation of the implementation of significance of these 
vaurious programs in different urban environments contributes 
greatly to an understanding of the rise of modem social ser- 
vices in e'iucation in the eaurly twentieth century. In many ways, 
for example, detailed case studies of these and othet innovations 
in different urban environments explain whether the schools under- 
went "transformation" after the turli of the century. It also 



clarifies the degree to which different centralized school boards 
and professionalized administrations influenced the rate at which 
various innovations entered specific neighborhoods. Examining 
the ethnic, class, and racial dimensions of policy making in 
relation to the life of these prograuns provides clues to the 
nature of local' school reform often missing in general surveys 
of. the period. How videspread were these innovations? What 
factors determined which specific neighborhoods received par- 
ticular programs? What accounts -for the timing and pace of 
change in differen.t urban environments? To what extent was 
attorney Aarons correct in asserting that the new education 
was "crowding out of the system" older aspects of schooling? 

Answering these questions involves an evaluatidon of- the 
impact of several social services as well as greate^atteqtion 
to the interaction between those individuals who David Tyack 
calls the "administrative progressives" and various grass-roots 
agitators,^ A study of vacation schools, playgrounds, and so- 
cial centers also enables the historian to analyze critically 
the concept ofi^ocial service that guided several new educa- 
tional policies • The origins of new, decentralized programs 
were assuredly complex • In the broadest sense innovations like 
vacation schools and playgrounds were a response to perceived 
social problems that stemmed from urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and immigration. Since many innovations like social 
centers wre championed by groups that lalrked full representa- 
tion on local school boards/ the addition of new services also 
seemed to be a reaction against administrative, bureaucratic, 
and elite consolidation. By the turn of the century, many com-- 
munlty activists wanted the schools brought closer to neighbor- 
hoods that now lacked formal representation, for tliey believed 
that new programs secured sPclal Improvement for disadvantaged 
children and parents and the citizenry in general. 

Many modern historians of education who have analyzed these 
particular programs have adopted E. A. Ross's position in Social 
Control (1901) that school expansion during the Progressive era 
as ir\ other periods was merely a way to control and discipline 
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potentially unruly and i,u*-bulent populations • Established at a 
time of acute social dislocation, various innovations attempted 
to reintegrate society by disciplining the children of immigrcuits 
and the poor and by socializing them to American" values. Joel 
Spring, for ex2unple, in Education and the Rise of the Corporate 
State , argues that advocates of such programs as social centers 
identified strongly with the corporate state eu)d industrial cap- 
italism and "tempered their idea of democratic fraternalism with 
elitist concepts.'*^ Paul C. Violas, in^turn, in The Training of 
the Urban Working Class , has similaurly eurgued that Progressive 
social service innovations were instruments of social stability. 
Programs that "began for seemingly intrinsic and altruistic' 
reasons" were actually tools of manipv(lation and the status quo.^ 

The schools of Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City were all affected .in different degrees by the establishment 
of vacation progriuns, playgrounds, and socMl centers. t^These 
innovations were integrail efforts at commui xty inqprovement 
t^rough school reform. Like urban Progressivism itself, which 
an amalgam of differen*- grass-roots forces and third party 
movements that crossed ptths on many different issues, these 
ir.aovation8 liT-tured in an atmosphere of conflict, debate, emd 
struggle. Tti^ir history was not simply one of social control 
and elite manipulation. That perspective too often treats 
children and parents, especially of the various layers of the 
working class, as mere objects of refonn--static, totaJ.ly 
dependent, and inactive forces incapable of choosing between 
desirable and undesirable innovations. 

^ ToQ._Qften, both lii;)eral hj^storians and re'^ent critics overV 
simplify the .ivea of Progressive reformers. Liberals, like 
Cremin tend to equate educational change with progress: reform- 
ers soughft social justice emd a more democratic social order. 
More radical analysts, however, offer a more critical but simi-* 
iarly on^-sided perspective: reformers were elitists, not 
democrats, and they sou-j^t social control, not liberation or 
equal opportunity. Unf^rtu aly,- neither historical school 




recognizes that "reformers" were a mixed Lot. People with con- 
tradictory world views amd social and political interests often 
endorsed ^th^ same social service innovation during the Progressive 
era. That is, to advocate vacation schools, ^playgrounds, social 
centers, arid additional reforms did not necessarily^ brand citi- 
zens either as champions of control or democraoy. Frequently » 

-# 

different people saw different possibilities in the same identical 
program. And, as will soon be evident, historians df all per-" 
suasions need to connect the history of ideas and the social 
intent of various activists with th'e social history of schools 
and' neighborhoods, with* the clients of Progressive educational 
reform. 

r 

II 

"Vacation schools have become an importamt part of our pub- 
lic school system,!" wrote Adele Marie Shaw in a popular series 
of articles on education for the World's Work in 1904* Operated 
for several weeks in the summef by Progressive women for the 
children of the poor* the vacation schools were one of the^best 
publicized experimental programs of the Progressive era. Numerous 
articles on them appeared in educational journals like the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher , in professional journals like the American * 
Journal of Sociology^ " in welfare magazines like Survay and Cha- 
rities , and in popular magazines like the Outlook and the Review 
of Reviews . Local newspa^pets also extensively reported on the 
innovation. Initiated primarilv by voluntary associations and 
women's clubs, it spread to dozens of American cities .after 1900 
and ultimately received municipal funding in many of them. Like 
many contemporary reformers, Clarence A. Perry, the efficiency 
advocate, viewed the vacation school as part of "the wider use 
of the school plantr" in important exan^le^ of how contemporaries 
reshitped the urban school to provide larger service to the 
community.^ 

The vacation -school became ox\» of the most successful and 
bast kno%#n innovations of reform-minted women in the early Pro- 
gressive era, A few vacation schools had operated in Newark and 
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^oston before the 1890s, but their heyday occurred primarily 
after the depression of 1893 motivated many women's groups t'o 
seek social reform. The role of the private sector, rather than - 
professional educators, in promotflng these schools is indisput- 
able'. "^A well*known chronicler of the vacation schools and a 
national leader of the playground movement, Henry s. Curtis, 
wrote .in a government report in 1905 that: the "work was started 
in the first instance in nearly every cJfee by philanthropic 
societies," mostly comprised of women,^^ The Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union of Rochester, the City Federation of Women's 
Clubs of Toledo, the Women's Club of wisQDnsin of Milwaukee, and 
the Athenaeum of Kansas City were primarily responsible for 
funding and operating vacation schools in their respective cities r 
emd their activism reflected the seal of women's associallions 
elsewhere, with the increased establishment of vacation schools, 
part of the new education arrived in town, and it was largely 
due to the perseveramce and labor of women. 

The vacation school, however, was ultimately endorsed by 
iabcr unions. Socialists, Populists, and even school officials 
/iij^n the early twentieth century. While suspicious of those who 
viewed educational innovations as ends-in-themselves. Socialists 
viewed the vacation schools and' other innovations aS an immed- 
iate. form of relief and weTfare; they were desiraible though 
certainly less important than a full-fledged assault on the 
capitalist dominance over the political economy. Liberal re- 
formers more generally saw the innovation as a partial answer 
to the poverty of poor children's environments. In the Nineties, 
liberal women used these schools as an instrument for social ' 
experimentation; svch inatrumentalism was the heart of Progres- 
sive schooling. "One of the chief functions of vacation schools," 
argued a writer in The Forura in 1900, "is that of serving as 
experiment stations, so that 'these schools exert a positive in- 
fluence upon regular school methods. . .The instruction is, brief lyr 
according to the lalioratory method. "^^ women in city after city 
emphasized ti\g experimental nature of the innovation. They also 
funded it privately and, with the aid of diverse voluntary groups, 
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lobbied for its permanent establishment in the schools. 

Miss Beulah Douglas, a very popular vacation school teacher 
in Milwaukee, asserted in 1902 that the "work is experimental; 
what is considered best one year may not be feasible the next. 

This elasticity is of great valuer*^for when methods become cut 

12 w * ^* 

and dried, growth ceases.** lr> regards, to tSe vacation school 

at the Sixth District Schools located in a slum neighborhood, 
the Milwaukee Free Press concurred with Douglas' viewpoint. The 
vacation schools were in reality "pedagogic ej^eriment stations," 
wrote the paper during the same yeeu:, "The new ideas which are 
to be tried in this school may later be adopted in the grades 
of the public schools if t:hey are found to be thoroughly prac- 
tical and feasible. The idea of taking care of the children and 
keeping ^them off the streets ^(^he hot summer i«, to be sure, 
a philanthropic one, but it is not the primary object of the 
vacation school. Educators expect much of the vacation in the 

way^of -solving problems' which have disturbed teachers in the 

' 13 
lower grades for years 

With many o£ these objectives in mind, reformers established 

vacation schools in Rochester, Toledo; Milwaukee, and Kansas City 

at the tujf-n o£ the centxiry. Typically, women's organizations 

received permission from- their school board to use particular . 

buildings free of charge in the summer months, usually for' six 

weeks. Because of regulations that prohibited the use of the 

schools for other than regular school purposes, woman usually 

drafted a round of petitions to ward leaders until their proposal 

was finally accepted. The terms of agreement were fairly single: 

the woB»o paid for the teachers axui the instruction materials, 

the school\board provided the building. Under the^ conditions 

women first created vacation schools in Rochester and Milwaukee 

in 1899 and in Toledo and Kansas City in 1901. 

M 

Fiscal as well as pedagogical conservatives were always 
suspicious of' t^e ulterior motives of the women who, they realized, 
wanted their own positions on the school board and saw the vaca- 
tion sc^pols as a way to publicize their id^i^a and enhance their 
visibility generally in the city. Although many groups claimed 
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to be "non-partisan," everyone recognized that most people who 
used that phrase were actually political activists. As the 
vacation schools gaiyied increased public support in the Progres- 
sive era, ^d as voluntary associations gained more membership 
on the school board/' the trend was clearly away from private 
to municipal funding. By 1910 all of these cities had munici- 
pally-funded vacation schools.^** ^ 

Wdmen reformerrs and other champions of vacation schools 
used, various justifications for the establishment of this inno- 
vation. They provided long explanations of the evil effects of 
street associations on children, of the tendency toward increased 
juvenile crime in the summer months, aiuJ of the potential which 
vacation schools had itt cotintering these conditions. "There are 
sections of^ the city where the streets fairly swarm with children, * 
noted Rochester's Helen B, Montgomery in 1899. A leader in the 
Women's Union and a school board member from 1900 to 1909, she 
also added that many children •'are near no park, the houses are 
small, the streets hot and dusty, the asE-»ciations demoralizing."^^ 
The City Federation of Womervjs Clubs in Toledo similarly argued 
that -the experimental scho<^« would teach "the love of nature, • 
consideration for each other A and wholesome recreation. "^^ in 
Milwaukee, the Woman's Club Wisconsin and the Woman's School 
Alliance made similar assertions on the social order produced by 
the schools. The Pre«iident of the Milwaukee school board, William 
Pieplow, a former Populist and a^ssociate of Victor Berger but now 
a steadfast Republican, wrote in 1909 that the incorporation of 
these schools into the public system promoted stability on^he 
Streets, The vacation sehocUs, he wrote, eliminated* "habi>ts of 
indolence and lawlessness** and the "destructive infection of evil - 
associations and enforced idleness." Moreover, they taught "law 
and order without the discipline and pressure of the ordinary 
school. "^^ 

Many recent historians have accepted such law and order state- 
ments at face value and presumed that the vacation schools must 
have primarily functioned as instruments of social control* What 
they have ignored, of course, is the fact that many petitioners. 



faced with conservative, business-dominated /amd efficiency- 
conscious school boards, had to justify any desire for additional 
school expenses in law and order terms. Many women's groups 
assuredly believed that their experimental schools would retard 
juvenile crime in the suinmer months, but they were equally 
interested in using these schools fot educational experimentation 
Moreover, historians often^ ignore the possibility that many par- 
ents disliked summer crime as well as juvenile delinquency— no 
matter what the cause— and might have preferred supervised 
education and recreation for their children than absolute free- 
dom; parents too have an interest in various forms of social 
control. Many Socialist -parties explicitly sought to change 

ownership of the means of production rather than to establish 

* 18 
a capitalist welfare state. yet they also endorsed new 

social services an<! experimental programs, even t;^oi|gh they 
'ditfS^reed with liberal reformers on the ends ^>£ social policy. - 

Both liberal and radical reformers commonly agreed that 
class differences^ greatly determined how children spent their 
summer months. There was widespread acceptance of the belief 
that "when summer craes, ^e rich leave for seashore or moun- 
tain; the poor remain (in the city], perforce of circumstances, 

19 * 

to swelter in the heat." I^umerous individuals with conflict- 
ing political philosophies believed that new programs offered 
some immediate compensation for the larger inequalities children 
faced in their lives. Hence the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union therefore tried to provide more educational and 
constructive experiences not for all ch|.ldren but for "the 
eighteen or twenty thousand who stay ^ town all summer long; 
who play up and down dirty streets. Emily Bouton, a prominent 
new woman in Toledo, similarly «gued that poverty trapped many 
Uttle qhildren in the city, which forced them into crime-ridden 
enyironmehti. Society, m turn, blamed the children for their 
summed pranks and petit larceny when in reality they ha<^owhere 
else to play but the city streets. A follower of Golden^ Rule 
Jones, Bouton believed that social services like vacation schools 
were a recognition of the Golden Rule and an appreciation of the 
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environmental determinants of proper child rearing* 
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Like the 



women in^the Kansas City Athenaeum^ the Milwaukeeans who finamced 



various vacation ichools recognized that poverty prevented many 
children from enjoying simple pleasures like ati out-of-town 
vacation. 

Vacation schools .'involved dicre than the simple controlling 
of children. In the first place, contemporary reformers empha- 
sized that these institutions had voltintary attendance. Emily 

Bouton of Toledo noted that "if they do^not like what they find 

' 23 
there ^ these ^ys and girls can stay away" if they so desired. 

That does not mean that poor or working-class children had many 

options in terms of supervised or orgemized play, given their 

parents' economic status, but the history of the schools in 

cities across* the ni^i^n demonstrates that they were unquestion- 

ably popular. There is cdn^ideraU^le javidence that many parents 

and children valued the six wea^ sessions, even if historians 

dismiss them as exanpleb of the innate conservatism of liberal 



reforms. Vacation schools should be . criticized less for their 



very few children of the total population and never greatly 
alterfd the character of the public schools. Demand always out- 
stripped supply, however, whenever women's organizations estab- - 
lished vacation schools. In a voluntary situation, children 
and parents would have shunned these schools if they did not offe: 
some people useful and refreshing alternative^ to i:he city street 

,The popularity of the vacation schools stemmed from their 
innovative qualities and relaxed environments . Programs differed 
annually in various cities. Cities like Chicago, for example, 
emphasized nature study. Others favored industrial subjects or 
a mixture of various activities. Still, activities common to 
many citie*; included field trips to the country, excursions to 
outlying parks, manual training and dcxnestic science, museum * 



visits, story telling, plays, kindergarten work, and visits rof 
local points of historical interest. Often the casual sttidy 
of local history and geography was also pursued through invited 
lectures, library visits, and trips through the city, with a 





curriculum that mostly ignored textbooks and emphasized "learning 
by doing," the vacation schools offered an alternative to boring 
afternoons and to the^singsong drills and recitations and*^ usual 
subjects in the regular classroom, 

* In reference to the prepress of the vacation schools in 
Milwaukee, Charities , a prominent social welfare journal, believed 
ia 1902 that "if attendance is a straw showing which way the wind 
is blowing in educational methods, no greater endorsement is needed 
for the vacation school than the story of the past ye?.r," The 
experimental schools had a magnetic influence, drawing children ^ 
fKom all parts of the city. '^The idea of vacation schools for the 
children of the popr^is now accepted by everyone," claimed an 
enthusiastic writer in the Elementary School Teacher in 1905, 
"The demand for them far exceeds the supply,*' , Nearly all of the 
earliest vacation schools in Uie nation were indeed begun in the 
poorest, oft^ iramigVant-populated sections of the city; these 
places usually lacked sufficient open spaces for play except for 
occasional vacant lots and the city street. Even though some 
cities like Rochester and Kansas City in particular were build- 
ing nationally-renowned park systems, these spots of green were 
often miles from tenement districts and accessible only to those 
with money' ^for carfare. What was needed, according to reformers, 
were uiore access^j^le programs of activity in local neighborhoods. 
And, in neighborhood after neigliborhood where vacation schools 
were founded, t^ere ^as literally a rush for the limited places^ 
available these schools, angry confrontations with parens 
whose children were denied admittance, and the very success that 
womei^had long desired in the field oif* municipal reform and child 
welfaure. 

The ward leaders of the Rochester school board had notably 
attacked the Won^n's Educational and Industrial iJnion in the 
Nineties as meddlers and faddists. With continual prodding by 
the Good- Government League and Susan B, Anthony, Helen B, tMont- 
gomery, and their cohorts, the Board finall^ermitted the Union 
to ^en one vacation school in 1899, Located at the No, 9 school, 
an area inhabited pAncipally by Russian Jews ana* Italians, the 
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innovation was a con^jlete success. The principal of the school, 
Anna Van Marten Jones , wrote that **the eagerness of parents and 
children to obtain places in the school was beyond our expecta- 
tion." Five htindred children vied for two hundred places, 
producing many disappointments. Children so enjoyed the activi- 
ties, especially the excursion* to the city's parks, that the 
Union and Advertiser repeatedly noted that more children were 
turned away annually than permitted to enter the schools. "Pa- 
thetic were the appeals for admittance," noted the paper in 1903, 
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**and so many children turned sadly away from>the building^." 
There were folk dances, story telling, and other programs that 
appealed to different immigrant^ groups, and the Women's Union 
always had more children to teach tham tfley could accommodate. 

Toledo's Federation of Women's Clubs began vacation schools 
in 1901 with the aid of Golden Rule Jones, the Complete Education 

League, and the Broadway Civic Club, a paurents' club from the 

29 ' ^ ^ 

South Side. Like ^eir Rochester counterpeurts, Toledo reformers 

established the first school in the poorest* auid most congested 
part of town: the East Side, Separated from the rest of the 
city culturally by its large Hungarian and echnic populations, 
physically by its imposing steel mills and the gray tint to its 
skies, and geographically by the Maumee River, the East Side 
had the heaviest concentration of industry in Toledo. Even the 
nammsf of some of the neighborhood^ schools reflected the larger 
working-class and the Indus tri»i^environment as, for example, 
Ironville and Birminghaun. ' Pauline Steinem, the Christian Social* 
ist women's club leader, school board member (1905-1909), and 
advocate of the new education, spent countless hours with poor 
East Side children in the summer months. She was the chair of 
the vacation school committee of the women's cl'ubs and an inde- 
fatigable school reformer. The Toledo &lade , which was usually 
skeptical of most social welfare programs, claimed that the 
schools were "unsuccessful from every point of view." For ever/ 
hundred children who went on a field trip, twice as mrny were 

turned away fpr lack of funds and space. Women were never able 
• 

to raise all the money needed tc accommodate all the children 
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from the district. 

The situation was very similar in Milwaukee and Kansas City. 
' >L^^ latter place the AthenaeumCind the Cotincil of women's 
Clu&y privately operated the vacation school^ for over a decade 
starting in 1901*^^ in Milwaukee, the Women's Club of Wisconsin, 
aided by the ubiquitous woman's School Alliance, started them in 
1899, sponsoring the schooJ^,,^€il the school board began to 
fund them five years^Iater. in 1899 the Milwaukee Journal , 
like so many other newspapers, noted the great demand for these 
innovations. Many of ^ the children at the vacation school wer^ 
exceedingly poor. When five htindred of them were taken to out- 
lying tarJcs in thfe city, one observer wrote that "the beauty 
of the woods was a revelation of most of them, many never having 
been so far way from home before... it was pathetic'to hear * 
their expressions of delight on all sides. ""^^ Entire Italian 
families went on much appreciated and ^enjoyable excursions on 
L«Uce Michigan, as the philosophy of .social service and wid<»r 
use of the schools fo\ind expression In Milwaukee. > 

By the turn of the century even the Republican Sentine l 
publicized how "one school conducted last sunmer was filled to 
overflowing, demonstrating the great desire both on the part of 

children and parents to avail themSB-lves of the advantages to be 
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had at these schools." * Much of their popularity emanated from 

the relaxed environments, the stimulating activities, and the 
enthusiasm of particular teachers. mIss Beulah Douglas, for 
example, was an extremely popular teacher in lUie Milwaukee 
vacation schools,- and all of the available accounts of 
teaching points to her talents and love for children. Miss 
Douglas taught in Mir^eapolis during the regular year. When 
she visited Milwaukee, children routinely tagged behind her, 
hoping for a guarantee tli4t their name would be included on the 
vacation school roster* 

In 1902 over seven htindred children from across the city 
stood in line for admittance to th*^ vacation school in the Sixth 
Districtv'neighborhood. Many of the children were poor and rag- 
ged and, as the Sentinel reporteid* "the youngsters came from all 
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quarters of the city in twos and threes and in squads of a dozen 
or more*** For those who were turned away, "the big tears that 
ran down their disappointed faces told in epitome the whole 
story of Miss Douglas* success in her vacation* school work.""^^ 
.Poignant scenes like these melted many hearts. ^School board 
members like Jeremiah Quin, who had long opposed vacation schools 
as a fad in thejUneties, visited the -local experimental classes, 
became convi«cid of their popularity and utility, and led the 
effort for municipal funding of the vacation schools after the 
turn of the century. 

Discipline as it was normally -understood at the time was 
riever a m^or problem at the vacation school? . As a writer 
argyedjn the American Journal of Sociology regarding the Chi^ 

•cago Vacation schools, "The discipline in the schools wa3 some- 

\^ 

thing reflKurkable. No children were sent away permanently for 
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bad conduct, and there was but little need of repri^nands . " 
Many of the women's clubs petitioned unsuccessfully for -the 
abolishment of corporal punishment in the public schools. The 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union of Rochester neverthe- 
less believed that the vacation schools had demonstrated the 
value of rel2uced and more informal learning environments and - 
the benefits of "gentle traii^ing." The principal of its school 
contended that "the word discipline seemed unnecessary to speak" 
because children were so involWd in new activities. The 
Federation of Women's Clubs of Toledo took over 15 #000 children 
on excursions to the parks in 1902 without any unpleasant inci- 
dents or so-called discipline problems, and the same was essen- 
tially^ true of the experiences of the women's organizations in 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, .and other places. "^^^ 

Children seemed to ^attend the vacation schools with more 
excitement than the regular public schools. Discipline was not 
a problem in part because attendance was voluntary: children * 
who dr«liked these schoo];s probably stayed away froir tl^aro. Hence, 
those children deemed by some refprmers as potential juvenile and 
adult Criminals probably avoided social manipulation. Moreover, 
given the intense competition to gain admittance, children 
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oxfcfinarily viewed tne vacation schools as a privilege rathef 

than an effort by elite women Lt) nuuiipulate And c3^itrol them, 

ttie Rofchester Union and Advertiser claimed that the No- 9 

vacation school was popular because of "the character of the 
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institution and work done'' there, , Sometimes children so 

enjoyed the park excursions, manual training, domestic scienc^ 

and story telling that they attended these schools for six 

weeks in the suirtruer without missing a single day- Children at 

^^o- 9 competed for prizes for their work in neighborhood beau- 

tification, which included the destruction of caterpillars thur, 

were ravaging the city's trees. Little Ella Davis received a 

copy of Grimm's Fairy Tales for' destroying 7,700 cocoons, "The 

boy's first prize was equally won bv Isaac Cohen and William 

Newsclaum. who destroyed so many cocoons that they could not 
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be counted." For destroying an estimated 50,000 cocoons, 
Isaac euid Bill received a penknife and a baseoall. 

Many parents, no doubt,** utilized the vacation schools as 
a form of sianraer day care, especially when they were convinced 
that children enjoyed the experience. In many of Milwaukee's 
ethnic neighborhoods ,t working-class parents often donated money 
to the vacation school fund, partially because they noped that 
a place would be found for their own phildren. In all cities, 
local women tried to reach the poorest children, those whose 
families presumably could not affort a middle-class vacation 
ou£ of toWn. Hence the children from Milwauker's Jones Island, 
a poor fishing village <^ Poles and Germans were usually given 
preference for attendance as well as the Italian children of 
the Third Ward. The "Bloody Third" was located near the down- 
town business district and was characterized by slum-like tene- 

i . 40 
ments, high rents, and few safe places Jor children to play. 

' The Milwaukee Daily News , which was an outgrowth of the ^ 

PiLpSSiii ^® Ninet;ies, commonly asserted that the Poles on 

the South Side and the Italians of the » Third, Ward eagerly sent ^ 

their children to the .acatfon schools. Unfortunately, many of 

the children were sent home because of overcrowding. For those 

who did attend the varatxon schools, teachers received scores 
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of letters from appreciative parents. Beulah Douglas received 

what she called "pathetic" pleas from children "begging to be 

allowed to come to the school" and letters "from the parents 

who almost invarieibly write that they are living in a bad 
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neighborhood for ,childi^n, " Every year a number of children 
were killed in all of- these cities while playing in the streets 
or on railroad tracks, and some parents preferred supervised 
instruction over con^lete freedom for their children in choosing 
a place to play. 

Women's clubs in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City gradually expanded their programs to at least a handful 
in response to rising demand in the early twentieth century. 
In the proce^a of expanding and pt^ularizing the vacation schools, 
women's clubs gathered support from other grass-roots organiza- 
tions and from the men who predominated on the school bdbrds 
In 1907 a number of vacation schools were approved ^ the city 
cou-.cil for the Rochester school board. This occurred because 
of a joint petition for social centers, playgrounds, and vaca- 
tion schools by eleven community organizations, remging from the 
trade unions to the Socialir ^s to the Women's Union, The Social- 
ist LaUoor Party and a leadinc,- suffragette, clubwoman, and Soc- 
ialist— 'Mabel Kennon — promised to expand the schools to every 
neighborhood when they were elefcted to office. With 3uch broad 
public support from labor, radical, and women's organizations, 
Rochester's various experiments in school extension would be- 
come nationally publicized through the work of the local school 
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extension director, Edwzurd J, Ward. ^ * 

This shift from the private to the municipal . control of 
vacation schools was common in many .^mer: can cities. In Toledo, 
Pauline Steinem and a school board alii.ost totally united in 
support of the new education .was elected to office in 1904. 
They replaced the efficiency-minded school bc:,rd that^ had been 
dominated by J* Kent Hai^U-lton and had opposed the new education 
for six years. Within a year after her election, Steinem led 
the effort to esteUolish vacation - hools at municipal expense. 
The city solicitor, however, intervened, showing that the state 
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school code did not currently permit the use of tax dollars for 

school gardens, luhcKes, social centers, or Vacation schools, 

Undatinted, Steinemj joined with the Independents and Brand 

Withlock and changed the code. By 1910 roughly one—fourth of 

Toledo's schools hid municipally-funded vacation schools? they 
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were found in both; wealthy and poor neighborhoods. 

Women's club members in Milwaukee and Kansas City also 
agitated for munjlcipal control of vacation schools after the 
turn of the century. The Milwaukee women, as previously noted, 
were successful in 1904; the Kansas City women labored at the 
task until they triun^hed in 1910, when state enabling legisla- 
tion finally permitted the use of tax monies for these projects. 
Because David Rose's regime in Milwaukee slashed the public 
school budget, local school boaurds .that were syn^athetic to the 
expansion of vacation schools^ were prevented from ftinding more 
than a few of thsm. Py'1910 Kansas City had equipped a number 

of neighborhoods with these schools, wbile fewer were found in 
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Milwaukee. By this time, however, the vacation schools had 
begun to lose much of their innovative qualities compared to 
the Nineties. When the vacation schools were adopted in the 
Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City schools, they 
gradually became less experimental and more directed toward 
aiding c^^ldren who had failed in their regular school lessons 
during the year or who needed educational enrichment in parti- 
cular classes. 

The changing character of the vacation school after the 
turn of the century was a crucial part of its history. Thisc 
change has generally been ignored by historians, who have 
treated the vacation school as a static institution. By World 
War I, however, when all of these cities had adopte^^Tvacation 
schools, they had lost much of their earlier strength as an 
instrument for reform and educational experimentation. Like 
many other now programs of the Progressive era, from school 
breakfasts to domestic sicience classes, the vacation schools 
lost their "experimental" character .= The movement from private 
to pxiblic control over innovations wa» common to the history of 
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Progressive school reform^ and in the process experimental ism was 
often laid at ^e wayside. While plubwomen at the turn of thf 
century often boasted of how unpredictable th^ work at the vaca- 
tion schools might be from year to year, such was rarely the 
case in the public schools r which had systematized >their programs 
from the earliest years of their existence in the mid-nineteentJi 
century. 

There are several reasons for this movement away from the 
earlier functions of the vaca<:ion schools. In the first place, 
many of the new progreuns that were populaurized in early vacation 
schools entered the regular schools at the turn of the cent.ury. 
In Roche^ster^ Toledo^ Milwaukeer and Kansas City, for example, 
complete programs in manual training emd domestic science that 
had been promoted by women's orgamizations and various civic 
clubs were now established in the schools in part on the stren- 
gth of vacation school experiments. Experimentalism soon gave 
way to formalism in education. 

Mearly every child from' the kindergarten to the high school 
now had some exercises in homemaking (for the girls at least) 
and manual dexterity. In the nevly- formed kindergartens, there 
was paper folding, simple lessons in form and design, and work 
witn colors and paints. All the boys and girls from the first 
to the sixth grades in many of these cities then typically had 
occasional work in rafiar weaving, smore paper constructionr and 
the use of basic tools. 3y the sixth^iOr seventh grades, sex 
role socialization became more pronotinced: ^irls received les- 
sons in cooking and sewing and boys went to shop class. The 
process by which manual training domestic science entered the 
schools deserves more extensive analysis by historians, but the 
vacation school made important contributions to these movements* 
And although some school board members like Charles Aarons 
believed that these programs threatened the old system of educa- 
tion, children met in these classes for only an hour or two each 

we4k. They never dominated t±ie curriculum or "crowded out" the 
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older subjects as some individuals feared. 

What was missing in the regular public schools that adopted 
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these innovations was the flexibility that had bee.i the trade- 
mark of earlier vacation schools. Innovative subjects that 
entered the schools lacked the informal and relaxed environments 

of earlier private school eicperiments. And the public schools 

i 

were not voltintarily attei^ed, so neither were the domestic 
science and manual training classes. One often attended these 
classes under compulsion just like the more textbook-^oriented 
subjects that dominated in the schools. Field trips # museum 
visits, and informal yet valuable learning experiences "were ^ 
added to the public schools because of the work of the vacation 
schools, but they became an occasional, incidental part of the 
curriculum. The public schools absorbed many new ar^tfs 6f 
instruction in the Progressive era but they still l/ent to many 
of them their heavy emphasis on textbooks, discipline, rote 

^ memorization, and teacher authority. In this respect, the more 
the Schools changed, the more -they stayed tiie same« / 
The vacation schools that existed in many urban systems 
after 1910 bore little resemblance -to earlier progriras except 

^ for the "^^^^ that they operated in the summer. Between 1910 amd 
1920, vacation schools becaune more s"ynonymous with moder,n con- 
ceptions of "suraner schools": a place to repeat failed subjects 
or to do advanced work. They were not especially the sources of 
new ideas or ejcperimentation. A special report to the National ^ 
Education Association in 1917 entitled Kansas 'City and Its gchcjbls 
made little mention of the earlier experimental functions of the 
vacation schools, except to say that they had once been operated 
privately by women. These schools, the report argued, were use- 
ful for "backward children" who lagged behind in their recmlar 
46 

work. A report by the City Club of Toledo two yei^rs later 
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emphasized the 8^une trend that affected many cities* Everyone 
seemed to forget the Initial imt>ua.4e behind vacation schools, and 
what had once been an experijiental aiid non-formal alternative- to 
the scho^l% had now joined the system. 

Contrary to what\social control ther 'sts argue, the privately- 
funded vacation schools were immensely lar institutions whose 
greatest fault was perhaps that they reached too few children and 
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failed t6 refashion the regulau: i,chools. In their earliest days 
these experiroentaU schools of fered^ some children respite from 
the boredom of hot summer days and were applauded by parents 
who preferred them over street gangs, loafing, and the many 
tempt^ione In city streets and al^leys. Vacation schools, of 
co^^^m never transformed the regular schools even if they added 
scjpPvariety to^ the curriciilum. But, like its closely-related 
rearms of the Progressive era— the playground and the social 
center--- the vacation school was one of the best exan^les of 
school expansion and extension during the period. It demon- 
strated the cc^plex ways in which lay people contributed to the 

development of new educa^ ^nal ideas on the grass roots. 
/" 

I 

\ ' III 

s 

."Jhe effects of urban poverty on children's lives was a con- 
stant /concern of educational reformers during the Progressive 
era* ' Throughout such works as Jacob Riis* How the Other Half 
Lives , ilobert Hunter's Poverty , and John Spar go's The Bitter 
Cry of the Children ran a common interest in the effects of 
poverty on children's housing, nutrition, education, and overall 
car^. Some of the most famous muckraking photographs of the 
-period show poor children huddling in their dank rooms in tene- 
ments, working in notorious sweatshops, or stalking the city 
street in search of recreational diversion. ^ For reformers of 
all stripes there were the problems associated with children 
going to lurid movies, joining street gangs, and shooting craps 
on the corner. Like the vacation school movement, playgrounds 
were partially a response to these perceived evils and to threats 
of juvenile crime, h social concern/of all periods of time but 
an especially dominant fear at the turn of the century. As in 
so many other areas of reform in the Progressive era, voluntary 
associations contributed to another important effort at school 
extension, moving into areas that were once considered a matter 
of private concern than public policy. 

As^the price of property rapidly increased due to the infla- 
tionary trends of the day an-i growing populations put increased 
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pressures on certain neighborhoods, local cities had the anoma- 
lous situation of having^re and mc-:e children but fewer and 
fewer safe places for them to play. Vacimt lots and common 
ground often disappeared, and the roost congested neighborhoods 
in particular replaced spots of green wither tar and brick. 
Jane Jacobs in The Qeath and Life of Great American Cities has 
noted that the streets are often safer and mbre preferable 
places tor children to play than parks and playgrounds, but at 
the turn of the ^century reformers continued the long battle 

against the street that had earlier characterized school reform 
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in the nineteenth century. 

As one conten^oraury xeformer argued in 1903, "the narrow 

streets become' like ovens under the scorching rays of the siin, 

which beat down from above and reflect from the buildings at 

a]l sl^es.** lAoieavBr, continued this wri<,er, the streets were 

filled not only with questionable characters who taught children 

tp smoke, drink, and curse — the bane of children's existence for 

generations— but the streets were also^ injurious to the children's 

health. "Each gust of ^wind raises a cloud of dust, which analysis 

proves to be ^5 per cent horse manure, -to fill the eyes and lungs 
49 

of the childreh.** The be&utiful parks found in many cities g^ve 
little regular relief, since they were often miles from tenement 
districts and inaccessible for little trhildren who lacked escorts 
or carfare to reach them. Once again, class differences separated 
those who had to live in tenements and those who had sizeable 
back yards. Children born through no fault of their own in^ don- 
gested districts, according to reformers, lacked safe and desir- 
able places to play. 

• Playgrounds were not an invention of the Progressive era^ 
for they existed next to some local schools in the nineteenth 
century. Never before, however, had they stirred so much con- 
troversy and plana for reform. Numerous organizations formed in 
American cities which had as their primary aim the creation of 
playgrounds. And, like so many other innovations, the playground 
was 3.inked to the most accessible institution for each child: 
the neighborhood school. As one chronicler of the movement 
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asserted in 1910, i^e "Playground movement in this country has 
been begxin in nearly every 'case through private initiative • A 
Mothers' Club, A Civic Club, or some other private organization 
begins an agitation, 

Because individuals with such diverse social backgrounds , 
and political orientations became involved in reform, it is 
inqpossible to ea^lain the history of playgrotind development thr- 
ough a single explanatory device like social control, A yide 
variety of grojups ranging from women's clubs to parent organiza- 
tions to trade unions an(^ Socialist parties in roan^ different 
cities lobbied for school playgrounds. And, in addition to 
general x-pluntary groups that were interested in tiany social s;^^ 
welfare reforms, the playground movement even had more highly 
specialized organizations of lay people who lobbied solely for 
this innovation, Exaxaplea included the Childr<;n*s Playground 
Association of Toledo (formed in 1899 and the predecessor of 
the Complete Education League), the Children's Playground League^ 
of Rochester (1903), the Milwa^ee Outdoor Art and Iir^rovement 
Association <1903), and the Kansas City Public Playground Assoc- 
iation (1908) « COfl^rised of reformers from women's clubs, trade 

unions. Socialist organizations, and a host of other agencies, 
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these groups fought for suitable areas for organized play. 

A writer familiar with the accelerated expansion of public 
playgrounds near neighborhood schools after the turn of the cen- 
tury noted in The Playground magazine that women were in the 
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for^froht of efforts at^wider use of the schools for recreation. 
Even though women did not dominate in the playground movement to 
the ^egree that they did in vacation schools, the generalization 
had general applicability in American cities. The Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union ran a popular playground in a con- 
gested part of Rochester as early as 1899 and with other voluntary 
grou^>s firmly supported the municipal funding of recreation. '^'^ 
The .Woman's Suffrage Association of Toledo endorsed playgrotind 
construction in petitions before the local school board in lo95, 
when the modern playground movement was just beginning in Amer- 
ican cities. In that way it anticipated the later activist role 
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of the City Federation of Women's Clubs and the Women's Educa- 
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tional Club. 

In Milwaukee as elsewhere women were prondnent in the play- 
ground movement. The Woman's Club of Wisconsin, the Woman's 
School Alliance, the Social Economifi^ Club, the Social Culture 
Club, and the Council of Jewish Women were involved in most child 
welfare reforms in^ their city during the Progressive era, and 
playgrounds were no exception. And, as in other citie^ these 
women did not stand alone, for the locai movement was championed 
by the men and women in the Children's Betterment League, the 
South Side Educational Association, the Westminster (iivic Club, 
trade unions, and the Social Democratic Party. ^ Citizens in 
the Kansas City Public Playground Association built upon the 
work of the Athenaeum, which had privately funded vacation schools 
and playgrounds with* the aid of mothers' unions -after the turn of 
the century. Women therefore continqed. to exert considerable 
influence on social policy reflated to children's welf^u:e.^^ 

Labor unions also contributed notable leadership in the 
playground movement in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City. Winfyed Smith, a leader in the Cf^ntral Trades and Labor 
Council of Rochester, was an official of the Children's Play- 
c^round League and nationally prominent in the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Ir 1907 the Rochester Labor 
Council "cheerfully" endorsed the work of local playground en- 
thusiasts. The unions attacked proposals by city officials that 
sought to expand Rochester's beautiful parks but ignored the 
needs of inner-city children. "We need breathing places for 
our little ones in the crowded centers of population far more 
than we need amy addition to our large park system," grumbled 
the Labor Journal in 1907. 

The Toledo Union in 1897 similarly applauded the expansion 
of accessible parks and playgrounds for area children. It espec- 
ially praised the pioneering work done for the children at Golden 
Rule Pirk and Golden Rule Playground, the brainchild 'of Samuel M. 

Jones. The '^ledo Union Leader , founded in 1907, was also a 
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staunch supporter of more parks and accessible playgrounds. 
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The Industrial Counci^l of Kansas City even had a working-class 

ppet who conceived of lyrical paths to reform. Entitled "Give 

T!iem Playgrounds," his poem read: 

How about the little children. 

And a pla^e for them to play; 
Will the Park Board keep them waiting 
* Until the Judgement Day? 

The children cannot raise a fund 

to help their cause along, 
flut public sentiment you'll fin4 ^ 

•In their behalf is strong. 

We all know that playgrounds 

For the children are a boon. 
But the motto -of th« Park Board 

Seems to be, "Not Yet, But Soon."^^ 

Earlier the ill-fated Labor Political League included children's 
playgrounds in its municipal platform in 1904, and the labor and 
Socialist Missouri Staats-Zeitunq gave total support to this 'Phase 
of school extension.^^ 

Socialists realized that parks, playgrounds, and other social 
programs would never eliminate crime or replace their basic goal 
of ^redistributing wealth and power in America. Still, they joined 
with liberal teformers and viewed the ^ establishment of playgrounds 
as a form of social justice. Rochester's Sociati^t Labor Party, 
while further to the left than the Socialist Party, urged munici- 
pal playgrounds for children as early as 1899, and the Labor 
Lyceum banded together with almost a dozen other organizations 
to secure municipal funding for playgrounds, vacation schools, 
and social centers in 1907, Socialist clubwcsnan Mabel Kennon 
optimistically predicted that when private property was abolished 
in the future, local children would 'have many : ^f e places in which 
to romp and play.^^ Christian Socialists like Golden Rule Jones 
and prominenc clubwomen in Toledo who believed in his principles 
were also active in the Children's Playground Association. Over 
in Kansas City, the Socialist Party wrote a long diatribe in 1904 
against the school board for lagging behind playground construc- 
tion and the welfare of the working-classes generally. According 
to the Socialists, the school board was "absolytely 'capitalistic. 



and the class it represei^ is not int^ested in taxing itself 

to give the children of the working class any further facilities 
62 

for education-" 

The thousands of trade union taembers in Milwaukee's Feder- 
ated Trades Council and in the Social Democratic Party strenuously 
endorsed playground expansion. As early as 1902, the party piat- 
form had playgrounds on its list of educational demands, which 
soon included lunches, social centers, the direct election of 
the school board, full funding for the schools, and nther ideas 
that had increased ©ppeal with the grass roots. The Social ' 
DetiOcratic Herald and the Milwaukee Leader openly suppoxted civic 
associations, parent groups i and women's clubs that led the local 
playground movement. The Leader in particular corttained scathing 
indictments on the failure of the city to provide safe places 
for children to play. Cartoons showed how children were forced 
to dodge trolley cars and automobiles, and how they played on 
garbage duinps and on rooftops because capitalists refused to pay^,^ 
their fair share of taxes and eneible Milwatikee to care properly 
for its children. Emii Seidel, the Socialist mayor in 1910 and 

alderman for many years, was long remembered in the city as a 
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friend of the children and of playground expansion. 

Like the vacation schools i urban playgrounds were often 

viewed as' "experimental" programs, were initially funded privately, 

and became very popular with miny local residents. The Women's 

Educatior^l and Industrial Union of Rochester opened a playground 

in a principally Italian neighborhood in 1900. Located at the 

Mo. 18 jrchool, which was northeast of central city, the school 

attracted foreign and native-born children from across Rochester. 

One day on the overcrowded and popular playground, a newspaper 

reporter found "all types of miniature humanity: Celtic eyes 

that twinkled with fun; swarthy little Hungariemsj Fritz and 

Dorothea with florid complexions and round merry faces; Norse 

boys with blue eyes, flaxen hair and almost defiant lock; and 
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the clean-cut classic features of the American girl," 

Ethnic stereotypes aside, the playgrounds of Rochester fairly 
swarmed with all kinds of children. After countering the oppo- 
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sition of local neighbors, tjiie Children's Playground League 
established a playground at Brown's Squaure in 1903. BiTown's 
Square had a reputation for radicalism, for it was the tradi- 
ti?>nal location for many lab<V rallies and Socialist marches 
through the city. But the Playgrotind League competently estcd>- 
lished a supervised playgrotind in the area. Literally thousands 

children were taken by its members on summer excursions to 
Rochester's beautiful outlying parks. Scrcial Gospelers, trade 
union members, women, and other grass-roots activists partsici- 
pated ir^ the local effort, which reportedly^ yielded splendid 
results. VcoBWenting on the summer excursions, the Child r e n ' V v 
Playgroi^.J^N^ague noted that "No one^ who witnessed the pleasure * 
of the children had a shadow of a doubt of the success of the ' 
undertaking, nor &id he fail to be personally interested." 

The Children's Playground League of Toledo, ^under the 
guidance of Golden Rule Joi\es and assorted liberal reformers, 
established the city's first supervised playground in 1899.. 
Located on Canton Avenue, a few ^blocks from downtown in a poor 
and congested ajpea, the playground was built on an old garbage 
dxmeg. Jones and other volunteers carried "102 loads of old tin 
cans, bottles, and like rubbish" away from the site to give child- 
ren another place to play.^^ The Toledo Blade reported that this 
"experimental playgrotind" had children "swarming on the lot ever 
since the work was started," and concluded that such, a refonn 
was a. good antirdote to associations in "the streets and gutters" 
which ofteJ\ fostered "strong dispositions toward vice, and 
crime." 

A leurgc number of social welf2u:e associations contributed 
to playground development in Milwaukee amd here too' the popu- 
larity of the innovation was equally striking. Both the Daily ' 
^ews and the Free Press , for texaunple, commented on the popularity 

of supervised playgrounds, and the Sentinel added that they would 
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>help combat vice and crime. One of the first supervised play- 
grpunds established by the Milwaukee Outdoor Art and Improvement 
Association was on the corner of Greenbush and Mitchell ori the 
Polish South Side. On opening day in 1906, four to five hundred 
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children anxiously awaited their chance to play, and "in rushed 
hundre<is. of^rimy- faced, ragged youngsters to take possession 
of the swihgs, see-saws, and other attractions "My littlest 
brother wouldh^'t eat nc dinner, he was so anxious for the play- * 
ground to open," stated one little girl, who strained her voice 
trying vainly to coax her brother home- But who could eat 
when there was a chemce to play that popular game, mumble- ^he- 
pegr ^ 

Not everyone liked the pl^ground movement. 'Overcrowding 
and^ boisterous, activity at the playgr.cunds occasionally became 
a source of conflict and^neighborhood complaint. Social control 
theorists, of course, have primarily argued that the playgrounds- 
were an exercise in social manipulation and have focused almost 
exclusively on ^he intellectual rather than the social history 
of play.^^ That 4a, they deal with the intent of many reformers 
but not the children themselves, These^ writers fail to deal with 
children as conscious,^ active f<Jl*:' who have means sand motives — 
30toet;iXQes quite contrary ones. \ 

Parks and playgrounds were indeed tauted from time to time 
by reformers as ^breeding grounds of good citizenship, American- 
ization, and civic virtue. Libferals, radicals, and even conser- 
vative curmudgeons grudgingly admitted that the playgrounds 
offered alternative's to the street and to environirients that, 
nurtured impure thoughts and questionable behavior. "Play is 
instmimental and helpful i^ideed in making Americans of for- 
eigners," claimed a confident wri^-^r in The Playground in 1912, 

and tons of paper and ink were sacrificed xn the effort to prove 
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that organized play hindered crime. But did the playgrounds 
in any way attain any of these eiUs? And, given the popularity 
of the institutions with many children, can it be concluded that 
children and their parents approved of these objectives? Or, 
on the other hand, did parents and children disagree on *the 
•motives of many reformers but still approve of the idea of 
municipal funding for safe and supervised places to play? 

No mattfij:^hat the intent of different advocates of school 
playgrounds, the innovations often oecame a convenient place for 



children to learn to smoke, drink, fight, and curse. By congre- 
gatirrg larger riumbers of children into a smaller space than was 
possible on many city streets, playgrounds in some instances 
became an even better source of social disorder than any prev- 
iously availe^Dle. Un'doubtedly mau:y children were socialized > 
to orderly values, Americanized to some^ degree, and taught dis- 
cipj.ine, cooperation, and respect for the rights pf others and 
for public property. At the same time,l it is very clear that 

' the children mOst in need of socialization and discipline, as 
far as some reformers were concerned, could easily stay away 
from the playgrotind since it was a voluntary institution. When 
schodl playgrounds were regularly supervised, the most unruly 
children always stayed away. The so-called loafers, street 
gamins, and gang leaders always found better things to do with 
their time than play in a pile of sand. When poorly supervised, 

^playgrounds became a vehicle for chaos and disruption in local 
neighborhoods. ^ 

Isolated forms of dissent against school playgrounds sur- 
faced in many cities. Newspaper editors occasionally likened 
them to new forms of state socialism, like penny lunches and 
vacation schools, which improperly relieved parents of their 
responsibilities for caring for their children. In 1908 the 
Rochester Fe'der'ation of Catholic Societies^ which correctly saw 
playgrounds, .vacation schools, and social centers as closely 
related aspects of school extension, attacked all of the inno- 
vations as Socialistic, expensive, and conducive to mass pauper- 
ization.^^ More typical complaints were that poor children were 
unruly and could not be tamed. When the Children's Playground 
League of Rochester promoted a playground for Brown* s' Squaure, 
action was delayed for a year, until local residents were assured 
that the grounds would be supervised and would not become a. haven 
for thugs and criminals. Civic cl-ubs attached to neighborhood 
school social centers after 1907 repeatedly had to defend poor ^ 
children, who were .sometimes accused by other neighbors of low 
morals, vile habits, and dis^A^gard for private property. The 
playground at the No. 9 school in an Italian neighborhood was 



attacked by some fervent Catholics who disliked Sunday baseball 
games. They told the local alderman that "there was so much 
noise at the playg^-ound every Sunday that the peace of ihe 
neighborhood was disturbed, 

Republicam newspaper editors in Toledo claimed that all 
play and no work was the underlying philosophy of the new educa- 
tion and that playgrounds would make Jack an "idle snirk,-"^^ 
SoiTie teachers at the Erie School, located in an impoverished 
neighborhood ^'orth of downtown Toledo, feared in 1906 that a 
proposed playground there would only increase cripe and become 
a hangout for "drunkards and toughs " Only after the Federation 
of Women's Clubs and the school board, which jointly sponsored 
the playground, assured them that there would be sufficient 
supervision were the teachers agreeable to the plan.^^ Exactly, 
hov -^uch so-called vice and cri^ne spr**ad Lecause of (or, conver- 
sely, was prevented by) local playgrounds is lifficult to assess. 
More :han once, however, Emil Seidel and Milwaukee's crade union 
leaders repudiated charges that "Nightly Orgies" abounded ac the 
local playgrounds. From time to time local residents attacked 

the evening behavior of many immigrant and working-class child- 
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ren. 

In Milwaukee as elsewhe're there were tl;e usual problems of 
children breaking windows) trespassing on neighbor's lawns, and 
trampling vegetable patches while in search of that missing base- 
ball. Some citizens occasionally complained that the local play- 
grounds were much toe popular, teeming with childi;^n who reveled 
into the dark night. When neighbors chastized local children 
for their rudeness or questioned their activities, children often 
replied with "impertinent answers" and told them to mind their 
own business. And, in addition to these examples of how neigbhcrs 
feared the proliferation oT disorder on the school yeurds, there 
were also those ^who believed that the playgrounds would lessen 
their property value. A few delegations of citizens u^r^^^^ared 
hefore the school boards of different cities and opposed play- 
grounds in the interests of peace and tranquility, bnt they 
g^eraliy srwcun against the current of the times. Additional 
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playgrounds, increased tax support for municipal recreation, and 
the continual expansion of schcx)l social s***-vices were character- 
istic of municipal reform movements of the Progressive era, even 
I though a defiant minority of citizens realized that playgrounds 
were not necessaurily a cure for the ills of the city street. 

Like the vacation school an integral part of the new educa- 
tion, school playgrotinds therefore had some contradictory results. 
Moreover, the majority of the city's children never had enough 
playgrounds at thoir disposal for their recreati^^nal use. This 
situation existed despite all the enthusiasm and work of dozens 
of voluntary groups that wanted to serve every child in their 
municip lity. When the Children's Playground League assembled 

in 1903, it promised to labor until it found "a spot for every 
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child in Rochester to play." l^en the Children's Playground 
Association opened its second public playground before hundreds 
of appreciative residents. Golden Rule Jones told the audience, 

"when your children grow old, there will be hundreds of them. 
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There will be playgrounds for everybody." Numerous playground 
associations and civic groups elsewhere similarly believed that 
they would inaugurate a new era in public recreation, one which 
would satisfy the desires of all children for safe and organized 
play. 

Playground enthusiasts never reached their desired ends. 
In the first place, insufficient money was a continual problem, 
both for voluntary groups and municipal school boards i which 
rountinely adopted additional playgrounds after the turn of the 
century. School enrollments increased rapidly, causing a short- 
age of funds at times for basic school construction. Playgrotinds 
also competed with every other innovation for an appropriation. 
Moreover, class considerations greatly determined which neighbor- 
hoods received new playgrounds. Reformers argued that, as in the 
case of vacation schools, children in the most congested sections 
of town were most in need of organized play and more spots of 
green. This problem was further compounded by the fact that the 
areafi roost in need had the mo^^t children per acre but also the 
most expansive and scarce real estate. One observer noted that 
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building a playground in particular neighborhoods might utilize 
land better used for mo,re housing; the price of obtaining a 

playground was not only dear but its construction cc^iild possibly 

80 ^ 
force rents higher than before. ^ 

The class bias in school playground policy was extensive. 
Taxpayers agreed, for example, that the native elite on Milwau- 
kee's East Side had larger homes, more spacious yards, and easier 
accessibility to the parks. The South Side, on the other hand, 
had smaller homes and yards and larger families, as well as less 
money fot carfare for their children. Hence many local reformers 
believing that more playgrounds would equalize opportunities for 
the poor, centered their efforts in the most congested, working- 
class areas. Such logic meant that the voluntary associations 
of Rochester placed their first playgrounds in the Italian and 
immigrant neighborhoods and at Brown's Square, Toledo's were 
placed in poorer areas__near downtown and at the industrial Ealst 
Side, And, in Kansas City, reformers tried to center Lheir 
attention on the North End and the First Ward, the most crime 
ridden and poverty stricken areas in town. As previously noted, 
playground associations publicly called for playgrotinds every- 
where, for all children; privately they began their efforts in 
selected neighborhoods, making the playgrounds in part a form 
of municipal charity. 

Gradually/ however, playgrounds fanned out across the city, 
and many wealthier wards which had single dulling housing with 
convenient yards also received more school playgrounds. In that 
rfay some of the class determinants of public play for children 
were eliminated. By 1912, Toledo had playgrounds for approxi- 
mately one- third of its schools, Rochester had a slightly lower 
proportion, followed closely by Milwaukee and Kansas City. Com- 
parative statistics on the number and public use of playgroum s 
aure often misleading or notoriously difficult to assemble, since 
the information was, gathered irregularly, calculated by different 
methods, and printed with conscious political intent. Reformers 
undoubtedly en^hasized the bright side oi school use, showing 
row well oehaved the "hundreds" of ::hildren were on a particular 





afternoon. Everyone counted with particular goals in mind. When 

newspapers, for example, reported in 1902 that 15,000 children 

went on school excursions y ■ i by Toledo's City Federation of 

women, they failed to explain who gathered the statistic, how 

many children participated one, two, or three times, whether 

\jthere were limits on attendance, and whether the statistic was 
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n estimate or scientifically deter.nined. 

Information on the size of playgrounds from city to city 
and rjeighborhood to neighborhood is also difficult to collect 
and of limited value. More important, it is virtually iir?>ossi- 
ble to state precisely which children of particular neighbor- 
hoods or sections of the city attended various playgrounds. 
Newspapers regularly noted that children would often travel 
from different districts to use a popular play spot, and one 
cannot presuffie th playgrounds in a predominately Italian 
neighborhood were only used by Italians. Rochesterians , it will 
be recalled, found all forms of "miniature humanity" at the 
No. 19 school: swarthy immigrants as well lis gentile Americans. 
At the saune time one cannot conclusively state what types of 
children attended the playgrounds. Certainly gang leaders, 
ytreet gamins," and other objects of reform would have ofcen 
rejected the idea of supervised ^lay, and those presumably most 
in the need of discipline and socialization as far as reformers ^ 
were concerned probably slipped through the educational net. 

If available statistics are unsatisfactory indicators of 
popular use, there are many other types of materials that 
illuminate the social role of playgrounds in different communi- 
ties during ♦■^e Progressive era. Numerous local studies, for 
exaunple, were published near the end of the period that tried 
to assess the influence of different public amusements and re- 
creational facilities on the quality of urban life. Quite 
clearly, contemporary playground enthusiasts realized that play* 
grounds, vacation schools, and social centers rarely competed 
effectively against the wide range of amusements and ac* 'vities 
provided by piivate enterprise and the city street. In the 
battle between the street and the school, the street usually 
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emerged victorious ♦ 

A special report sponsored by the Milwaukee City Club in 
1914 discovered what everyone already knew; more children played 
on streets than on playgrounds. For this reason, the cover of 
the report had a photograph of a "street gamin" who, according 
to the caption, had "No Place to Play," Actually there were 
many places to play, but the playground was only one possible 
source of diversion and entertainment after the turn of the 
century. At best Milwaukee's playgrounds couxd handle perhaps 
one- third of the city's children between the ages of four and 
nineteen, and that assxxmed that 300 children could fit comfort- 
ably on every acre of playground ^pace. At least two-thirds of 
the childhood population, therefore, played elsewhere • The 
expert in charge of a school board survey met many children who, 
when asked where they played, quickly responded: "We play in the 
all^y, that's our yard,"^^ 

Children in Milwaukee had little danger of being unduly con-, 
trolled by the playground. As in most cities, the poorer dis- 
tricts had smaller private yards in wf^ich to play but also pro- 
portionally fewer open spaces and school playgrounds for their 
childhood population • And there were many other sources of 
recreation besides the playground for every child withf even a 
few cents to sprnd. The ^filwaukee City Club survey estimated 
that although 32,000 children between four and nineteen were 
within a reasonable distamce from a ^supervised playground, 

three-fourths of the total childhood population were not, so 
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they "spen^ their playtime in streets, alleys, and vacant lots." 

There were also pool halls, cheap theaters, dance halls, gangs, 

and many other sources of diversion with whiqh the schools could 

never adequately compete and certainly never silpplant. There 

was the "Avery Street Gang," which usually fought with the 

"Patrick Avenue Gang," or anyone else who stepped into their 

territory. And there was reportedly a colorful gang of seven 

year olds whose chief activity, r^ccording to its leader, was m 
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**beatin' up dc fellers on de next street." 

A massive survey 6f Kansas City's recreational resources 
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by the Bi>ara. of Public Welfare at the saune time similarly found 
that pJaygrourids were a snail aspect of public recreation for 
the majority of children. An examination of the Northwestern 
part of the city showed tte situation at its worst extreme. 
This diatjfict included mostly the First Ward, near the bend in 

the Missouri River. With approximately 12,000 residents, mostly 

c 

poor native whites and over c| dozen foreign nationalities, the 
ward haui one of the highest idences of crime in Kansari City. 
Of the 1138 dwellings in^the area, over half were inspected by 
the city for this survey. They included 48 lodging houses, 47 
••bawdy" hbu^ea, and 203 tenement houses. About 4,000 homeless 
men at least roamed through the streets, con^rising most of the 
potential tenants for the lodging houses. Some of the men, 
claimed one contemporary, included "capa^gle workingmen displaced 
by industrial dtjpressions, disturbances, or laboi;'-saving inven- 
tions; all classes of casual or seasonal laborers between jobs; 
boys out on a lark or seeking their fortunes; the inefficient 
on account of sickness, age, and disability; victims of drug or 

strong drink; vagrants^ beggarS, and occasional strays from the 
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ranks of professional criminals." 

The area had infamous gangs of blacks amd foreign and native 
born residents^ dozens of saloons, and for the nearly three thou- 
sand parochial and public school children — one playground. The 
playground con?>eted with the largest number of commercial enter- 
tainments in all of Kansas City, These included 19 motion 
picture shows, 60 pr>ol halls, 10 dance halls, 6 penny arcades, 
4 shows for "men only," 2 "medical museums^" and shooting gal- 
leries, bowling alleys, amd theaters. In addition to these 
attractions, of course, there were countless activities for free 
n the city streets ajid alleys. Conditions were less extreme in 
other r^^^ts *>f Kansas City, but the Northwest area was where 
reformers tried to search for -alternatives to street education 

and recreation provided by private enterprise — all with dismal 
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results. \ 

To some degr^ the class stigma associated with playgrounds 
disappeared over time, since few people today regard municipal 
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funds for recreation as solely desirable for the poor. But play- 
grounds and many other social services that were part and parcel 
school extension were initially established* primarily for the 
poorer classes, for immigrants as weli as native. born, /i wide 
range of voluntary associations comprised of both men and women 
reformers fought numerous battles against the temptations and 
lures of the city street and made the firsc inroads into the 
area of public responsibility fpr organized play. The popular- 
ity of many of the playgrounds demonstrates^ that many parents 
endorsed this new alternative to the alley and street, prefer- 
ring supervised play at the local school than their child's 
membership in groups like the Avery. Street Gang or other youth 
groups. But the olaygrotinds, while an important example of 
school extension in the Progressive era, were only one of 
many alternative places of recreation, a single option com- 
pared to more exciting and alluring activities found on many 
city streets, * 



•flie Spirit of The Little Red School House 



Good citizenship in a democracy is 
the consciousness and the practice 
not only of responsibility for 
obeying the government, but for 
partii^ipation in being the govern- 
ment, f 

Edward J. Ward, 1913 



Two ideas are fighting for mastery 
in the educational world. One 
would make the schools into 
"efficient," card catalogued, 
time clocked I well bossed 
factories for the manufacture 
of wage slaves. The other would 
have the schools a part of our 
social life, specialized to 
hasten the development of 
children into free human beings. 
These two ideas clash from 
kindergarten to university, 
Victor Berger, 1915 
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From the hot and dusty' city streets, with their many lures 
and temptations, the story of school extension must shift to the 
more alluring shores of Lake Mendota on tlie University of vy.scon- 
sin campus. The year was 1911, In a large, fortress-like build- 
ing known locally today as the Red Gym, hundreds of delegates from 
across the country ass*3mbled for a conference on one of the most 
fascinating and significemt educational reforms of the early 
twentieth century: the social center. Sponsored by the Univer- 
sity's famous extension division and inspired by Edward J, Ward, 
the reformer who made Rochester's social centers the showcase of 
the nation, the meeting attracted many distinguish'ed visitors. 
Those in attendance included the new Socialist working-class mayor 
of Milwaukee, Emil Seidelr the next President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson; Kansas City's industrial relations expert, Frank 
P. Walsh; and /the New York religious divine, Josiah Strongt; 

Delegate^ from rura^ amd urban areas debated the fine points ^ 
of the socii3(l center moveipent for several days. In the end, how- 
ever, enough agreement was reached that a conscitution was drafted 
and a new' organization formed: the SO'jial Center Association of 
America, "A soirit eUcin to the fervor of a great religious revival 
actuated the wlwle conference," wrote an observer in the Survey 
magazine, "it seemed to those present that America was at last 
about to develop a true democracy,"^ The spirit of the meetings 
was indeed intense, reaching a crescendo when several hundred 
people broke out into song on the final day: 

Come close and let us know the joy 

Our Fathers used to know. 
When to the little old schoolhouse 

Together they would go. 
Th»2n neighbor's heart to neighbor warmed 

In thought for common good; 
We'll strike that fine old .hord again — 

A song of neighborhood* 2 

The conference will never be remembered for its memoraUble 
song lyrics. Still, the meetings symbolized that the social center 
movement had reached national proportions. Cities like Rochester, 
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Toledo, Milwaukee, and K2msas City represented only a handful of 
the hundreds of comnunities' across the nation that established 
these centers. Because of the rise of a popular, grass-roots 
movement for the wider use of the schools, the social center idea 
was endorsed by 1910 if for slightly different reasons by educa- 
tors of tiiS stature of John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and Charles 
W. Eliot. Later it was sanctioned by professional organizations 
like the N.E.A., the National MunicApal League, the Playground 
and Recreation Association of Americar and by political reformers ^ 
like Robert M. LaFoll^tt^, Woodrow Wilson, and Theodore Roosevelc. 
The noveraent produced a national organization, a short-lived jour- 
nal, and numerous informational bulletins funded by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education auid the Russell Sage Foundation.^ And, on 
the local level, educational reformers ranging from Socialist 
trade unionists to middle-class women's club acti ists fought for 
wider school use. 

School extension and the idea of the wider use of the schools 
in the Progressive era found its greatest expression in the social 
center movement. The desire to utilize the schools for broader 
public purposes than in the past— through programs like vacation 
schools, playgrounds, and the use of the schools as meeting pla- 
ces — had actively stirred in the minds of many Americans since 
the years of soci?l turmoil in the Nineties. After the turn of 
the century, many citizens struggled to make the schools more 
easily accessible for local residents. While the social back- 
grounds of sc.iool boaurd members became more elite coir-^ared to 
previous years, and superintendents gained more control internally 
over decision making, numerous voluntary groups tried to counter 
these moves through their own movements for change from outside 
the system. Formally trained educators, of course, ultimately 
endorsed the estadDlishment of social centers to different degrees. 
Yet the earliest thrust for the innovation ceune from the grass 
roots, from men and women who lacked power in policy decisions, 
who believed that control of tne f 'hools had drifted too far\away 
from local neigh£>orhood3, and Who disliked the "t.'^tter clas$[^/^ 
individuals who regularly doftiinated on urban school boards. 

r 
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Like marty Progressive school innovations, the social center 
movement had complex origins and was supported by individuals 
" representing a broad Social and political spectjfum. Nearly 
everyone, however, agreed that the idea of wider use had clear, 
historical antecedents and was not merely a modern social inven- 
tion. Some activists rooted the idea in the tradition of the 
colonial New England town meetings, others pointed 'to th4 previous 
successes of evening schools, lyceums, and chautauquas in educat- 
ing the community, and more daring reformers believed that the 
Roman forum actually set the precedent for Progressive refoi:m. 
Although the concept of "efficiency" sometimes figured in the 
writings of Edward Ward, the leader of Rochester's social centers, 
he tfypically pitched .^his arguments to the character of his aud- 
iences; to businessmen, fuller use of the schools meant dollars 
c^d cents eronoiny? to physicians, a way to curry favor in the 
neighborhood; to conservatives, a way to reduce delinquency by 
offering children alternatives to street gangs; to democrats, a 
free forum for public debate of timely subjects co increase civio 
intelligence and general knowledge,^ Such eclectic arguments were 
common on the national and local levels and did more than simply 
mirror some corporate efficency ideology. Moreover, the parents 
and children who /oluntarily attended the school centers possessed 
m^iyiy different aims and motives of their own; their ideas did not 
necessarily coincide with the views of municipal officials, maga- 
zine writers, or even local educators. 

Rural imagery v:as ne<rertheless comtnon in the writings of soc- 
ial center advocates. Edward Ward, for example, occasionally made 
nostalgic appe.^ls for the spirit or the little red school house. 
"The real ancestor of the public school social center is not the 
social settlement," Ward claimed in the Survey magazine in 19C9, 
"but the little red schoolhouse back home, which, in the evenings, 
was U3^*i f^i a common meeting place for the neighborhood."^ Watd, 
\n ordained Presbyterian minister, had once worked with country 
folk in the village of Silver Creek, New York, where he absorbed 
an enduring sense of rural simplicity. A correspondent in the 
American Education in 1912 similarly invoked rural imagery in 
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asserting that "the little red schoolhouse of our fathers and 

mothers* day with its spelling matches, sinking schools, and 

Sunday services blazed the trail which was lost for a time btit 

which recently has beefn rediscovered."^ 

To many observers, the supposed glories of the rural past 

did not adequately explain the nation's current fascination w^th 

social centers. An Ari^lophile liKe Woodrow Wilson, for example, 

saw the centers as a miuiif estation of our Teutonic flair for 

organization ^md representative government. The editor of the 

Indapendent in 1902 heartily agreed, believing that the school 

would be the focus of the neighborhood just like the town meeting 
g 

of old New England. Others more commonly believed that the 

movement was a response to the isolation of urban life and the 

deprivations caused by advemced stages of industrial growth # with 

its ill effects on family life, income distribution, and general 

social welfare. "The root of the movement lies deep down in the 

growing realization that those upon whom falls the heat and burden 

of the day have a right to more than mere existence," claimed a 

9 

spokesman of this view in the American Review of Reviews . 

^ Surprisingly few advocates of the social centers argued that 
they were trying to reestaiblish a form of community life that once 
existed in the city. Ward, for example, had lived in cities as 
well as in rural areas but evinced little personal understanding 
of what type of "community" life existed in these schools before 
the late nineteenth century, when the wara system of school gover- 
nance gave way to smaller bocurds elected at large. Although more 
research is needed in this afea, the leaders of the ward system 
were not especially enthusiastic eQ:out the use of schools for 
various* community meetings; democratic localism through machine 
politics may have served many functions but eas7 access to schools 
was nover one of them. 

The rules and regulations of many urban school systems in the 
nineteenth century expressly forbade the community use of the sch- 
ools. Whether that was due primarily to the architecture of the 
average school, which was designed for children rather than adults, 
or for more complex reajjons remains a (Central issue* Certainly 
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many civic organizations, including various women's clubsr labor 

groups, and radical third parties had to work diligently in the 

1890s to open the schools for wider \?ise. Late nineteenth-century 

urban school systems permitted school use for graduation exercises 

and special occasions, but regular and routine use was uncommon. 

Rule 32 of the Milwaukee school board in the 1360s remained in 

force for a long time, however -shortsighted and narrow it seemed 

to a later generation of Progressives: 

Scholars shall not assemble about the 
school buiJding exceeding thirty 
minutes before school, and then they 
must enter their respective rooms, take 
their seats, and pursue their studies... 
NO PLAYING MUST EVER BE ALLOWED IN THE 
SOiOOL BUILDING. 

Such a rule was hardly conducive to sdcaal center work, but it was 
found in Rochester, Toledo, Kansas City, and many American cities. 

Strictures against parental and adult use were common and 
lapses from such rules usually temporary. One type of exception 
was in Toledo. In the 1860s General Hill convinced his peers on 
the school board to permit high school cadets to use the schools 
for military drills. Teachers were also occasionally allowed to 
use the schools for free in the summer, so they could operate 
"select" schools to supplement their meager incomes. In the 
1840s the Rochester schools, later the preeminent leader in the 
social center movement, went even further by allowing religious 
services in the local schools on weekends due to a shortage of 
available buildings. Neighborhood ust;, however, wa^ short-lived 
when other segments of the community demanded the separation of 
church and state; for veurious reasons the schools were then sealed 
from religious as well as non-religious groups for several decades. 

Clarence Perry, the efficiency expert of the Russell Sage 

Foundation who rivaled Edward Ward as a major promoter of wider 

use, aptly described this state of affairs: 

The childj^en who went to«ssJjool back in 
the eighties skipped out of th^ school 
house door at half past three Jkd 
scampered down the street shou/ing with 
glee. T ^itruction was finished for the 
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day and the building turned over to the 
janitor for sweeping. 



Beginning primarily in the 1890s in response to many-,sidGd grass- 
roots' demands for the broader use of the schools, this narrower 
':onception of education slowly changed. The quality and extensive- 
ness of new evening schools, recreational programs, and social 
centets vacried from city to city* As in the case of vacation 
schools and playgrotinds, the realities of the social certters 
often fell far below many people's expect,itions . Still, the soc- 
ial center movement — whether it was c^Jl^ed school extension,^ school 
socialization, the Rochester movement, or the wider use of the 



school plamt — was a dominant concert of professional and community 



Urban social centers had their roots less in the rural past 
than in the behavior of women's and parental organizations that 
increasingly predominated in school reform in many urban communi- 
ties in the late nineteenth century, Edward Ward and m&ny Progres- 
sives were especially conscious of this aspect of urbam reform, 
'*Wher every as at many of the schools of Rochester, there is a 
flourishing Parent-Teachers* Association," Ward believed, there 
was also "the germ of the development of a Social Center. "^^ 
Perhaps the most important and eaurliest forces behind the wider 
use of the schools were indeed the mothers* unions and Paurent- 
Teacher Associ^ions that first permauiently orgamized in American 
cities in the 1890s; these local agencies for reform became nation- 
ally pcweEjful with the formation of the National Congress of Mothers 
in 1897.^^ By actively supporting innovative educational programs • 
and social services i.i the schools, they helped brecik down the 
isolation of institutions whose increasingly professionalized and 
centralized nature threatened to drive them far away from the life 
of 'th^ average citizen. Vacation schools, playgrounds, social 
centers^, school lunches, domestic science and mamual training pro- 
grauns, as well as other innovations, received much of their impetus^ 



groups interested in educational policy in the early twentieth 
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and s^trength from these orqanizations . Indeed, this effort by 
voluntary groups to restructure education upon a foundation of 
activity, experimentation, and socid ^-'^Ifare reflected changing 
popular pe^^-eptions of the social functions of the urban schools 
and constituted a forgotten grass-roots expression of Progressi%^e 
Education. * ^ 

Women's club members m the 139Cs found that their own par- 
lours were ill suited for their meetings, especially when their 
organizations grew to several hundr/d members. As a result they 
turn^i to one of the most convenient ana central institutions in 
their neighborhood: the local school. By the late 1390s, women's 
organizations had successfully convinced wari lead^s to permit 
them to meet in various neighborhood schools , ^-lasually on a weekly, 
bl-weekl^^ or r.onthly basis. This was t^ue of the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Rochester, the Women's Educational 
Club and affiliates of the City Federation of Woi m's Clubs m 
ToJedo, the Woman's School Alliance of Milwaukee, and the Athen- 
aeum of Kansas City. By opening the schools to the? - 'omen's 
associations, sc.iool officials unknowingly helped propel a move- 
ment for even wider use of the neighborhood schools. 

In addition to women's groups, which contained mothers as 
well as some single and childless women, t! 3 next important cata- 
lysts ot wider use in th3 Nineties were mothers' unioi.s ana newly- 
formed parent i rgani^ati Compared with the immediat3 post- 
Civil War decades, thti ^^ears from the depression of the 1890s to 
World War I witnessed t.he r?pid formation of parent organizations. 
W^ th the elimination of ward representation in the schools came an 
increased emphasis on community participation. Ephemeral local 
groups had organized for educational purposes in-^e nineteenv^n 
century, but the emerging pu*;lic enthusiasm for the idea at the 
turn of the century impressed many contemporary /riters. "Th3 
Parents' Association," wrote a University of Cnicago professor in 

1908, "seems to be a veritable exception to %\\^ qeneral statement 

" 16 
that 'there is nothing new under the sun.'" Several years later, 

Mary Beard, the social activist, noted that "today there exists an 

incredible number of organizations whose main aim is cooperation 



with the schools in one way or ar^other." And, she perceptively 
noted, "a study of these organizations and their aims justifies 
the belief that many of the very best features the present 
educational system owe their existence to privat:> suggestion and 
assistance and experimentation."^^ 

Cooperation, of course, had been a nominal goal of the orig- 
inal common schooi movement. It will be recalled that in Roches- 
ter, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City, a wide range of profes- 
sional educators, school board members, and other citizens urged 
parents to meet m^e regulaurly with the teaching staff and to 
appldjd the work* of the new school systems. Once again in the 
1390s, there began a new effort for cooperation between home and 
schools one which produced tamgible results. Women not only met 
in the schools, Lat they also actively endorsed the formation of 
neighborhood mothers* unions and parent organizations wt\enever 
possible. Prominent jlubwomen and school activists like Helen B. 
Montgomery of Rochester, Pauline Steinem of Toledo, Lizzie Kander 
of Milwaukee, and Rtjth Weeks; of Kansas City ail aggres ''lively pro- 
moted greater cooperation between the home and ^he school and 
greater organizational activities to reach that end. 

Simil2u:ly, all of the prominent female social welfare organi- 
zations in these cities devoted part of their energies in the 
:iineties to parent associations. Urging more frequent visits by 
parents to local schools, a subcommittee of the education division 
of th^ Women's Union in Rochester believed in 1397 that this would 
help citizens "become fully acquainted with our school system and 

to bring about a closer, more friendly relation between teacher 
18 

and patron." Helen Montgomery claimed that parent organizations 

fostered that "intelligent cooperation" between home and school 

that would "bring to bear on the child the strongest possible in- 

19 y 
fluence for good." Her counterpart in 'xoledo, Pauline Steinem, 

argued thtit parents should not be timid when meeting with teachers, 

wno in turn "should feel that they are as much directly respons- ^ 

20 

ible to the parents as to anyone." In Milwaukee, the Woman's 
School Alliance claimed that the creation of "intimate and cord- 
ial relations between teachers and parents" was a prerequijite to 
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all educational progress. Since so many of the members of wo- 
men's clubs werci mothers as well as former teachers, they had 
stood on both aides of the bridge which usu<illy separated home 
and school. The paj^nt- teacher organization seemed like the 
ideal way to corihect parents and teachers in the best interests 
of the child. 

While local women's clubs began to popularize parent- teacher 
associations in the 1800s, kindergarten teachers also eagerly en- 
dorsed the need for regular interaction between home and school. 
In that w •/ they also contributed to the wider use of the schools 
and, ultimately, the social center. Kindergarten teachers con^ 
tinually promoted the establishment of mothers* clubs. ; Inspired 
by the writings of Frederich Froebel, who desired an almost myst- 
ical unity of mankind, these teachers formed many of the nation's 
first permanent mothers' clubs in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, and other places. The main thrust of professional 
teachers' organizations in the Progressive Era was job security 
and economic well-being, but kindergarten teachers above all re- 
mained leading PTA enthusiasts in the early twentieth century. 
They had expanded upon FroebeJ's call — "Come, let us liv^e with 
our children" — to include parents as well."*' 

The nation's kindergarten teachers were often employed in 

the late nineteenth century in the poorest, immigrant-populated 

sections of the American city. In Rochester, nowever, the first 

of a series of mothers' meetings sponsored by a kindergarten 

teacher met at the No. 14 school, a middle-class residential area 

east of downtown. As the Democrat and Chronicle noted in 1896, 

"these meetings ;»re for the purpose of bringing the teachers and 

mothers of children together for a better understanding of the 

23 

work" of the schools. Much of the success of mothers' unions, 
as well as parent organizations which often evolved out of them, 
depended on the mutual respect of teachers and pareiits. Miss 
Adele Brooks, a kindergartner who was locally known as '*the motner 
of Mother's Clubs" for her central role in organizing then^, <jffec- 
tively worked with clubwomon and others until ^mothers ' unions 
formed at nearly every Rochester school after tne turn of the 



century. B/ then, an annual mass meeting of several thousand 

mothers met every June, in addition to the monthly meetings held 

by local organizations. Brooks effectively organized people 

from very different social backgrounds. "Poor mothers, rich 

mothers, old mothers, young mothers, white mothers, and black 

mothers attended the mass meeting" in 1901, according to the 

24 

Union and Advertiser . Little wonder, then, that one observer 

m 1905 asserted that the mothers' unions were "in a flourishing 
25 

condition." 

In Toledo, a number of parent groups a'^so flourished by the 
early twentieth century. ForomoM among these was the Golden 
Rule Mothers' Club, which met at Jblden Rule Hall and was ener- 
gized by the Christian Socialism of Samuel M. Jones. Occasion- 
ally a sympathetic; newspaper editor would also encourage more 
parental organizations. "Let's get the o^ents of Toledo organ- 
ized and interested in the schools," edi::orialized the Evening 
Bee , which supported Complete Education though not all of the 
political ideas of Golden Rule Jones. "Let's ee if we can't 
do something to mike the schools so pleasant that children will 
be eager to attend them."^^ And, as always, parents and teach- 
ers who banded together emphasized the benefits of cooperation, 
nie Newberry School Club, formed in 1898, typically emphasized 
the importance of meeting teachers on a common ground and added 

that the school association was "the best way to promote the 

27 

interests of their children," 

During her tenure on the Toledo school board between 1905 
and 1909, Pauline Steinem took an active interest in community 
and parental organization. Earlier she had joined other grass- 
root Progressives to restore partial district representation on 
the school board, and now she personally held parent rallies in 
.nearly every district school. Steinem also held weekly recep- 
tions for parents, who came and talked and criticized every 
conceivable educational idea w^th her and with teachers every 
Wednesday. Steinem believed that these meetings and parent 
organizations promised to ''give the teachers a oetter insight 
into the character of the pupils, and the parents an unprejudiced 
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opinion of the teachers.*' By 1910, one Toledo principal re- 
marked that although "there was a tine wnen parents seldom 
entered a schoolhouse except when they 'were angry and went 
there to scold... we are getting away from that very rapidly."" 
Within two years, a Cooperative Parents' Club assembled that 
united the numerous individual organizations. Its ; t\s were 
threefold: "the betterment of Toledo schools, the use of the 

% public school Duildings for all purposes of an educational 

nature, and a more ective co-operation between parents, teachers, 
and school of f icials. "^^ 

In both Milwaukee and Kansas City, mothers' unions and 
parent associations similarly gained access to the schools for 
their meetings and thereby laid the basis for their wider use. 
In the working-class Jones' Island neighborhood in Milwaukee in 
1897, Principal Mary F. Flanders and kindergarten teachers organ- 
ized poor Germam and Polish mothers "in order to awakt^n the 
interest of parents in the work which the schools e doing. "^^ 
The Sentinel reported that the meetings were well attended and 
profited both home and school. In Kansas City as in many cities, 
kindergartners kgain took i±e first steps in the fofmation of 
mothers' unions during the depression of the Nineties, anu by 

^^^^■04— the Daily Journal wrote that "scarcely a month passes with- 
ouc the organization of some hew union. "3^^::uperinteadent 
James M. Greenwood gloated two years later that on the newly 
estaiblished "Patron's Day," "it is not an uncommon thing fcr 
three or four hundred parents to visit one of the ward schools 
and familiarize themselves with the working of tho school which 
their ch ' Idren attend. "'^'^ As a result of this ilurry of activity, 
Kansas City's Parent-Teacher Associations, an outgrow of these 
mothers' unions, had the largest P'lrental orr;anization in the 
world in 1919. } 

For cities like Rochester, Toledo,/ and Milwaukee, where local 
representation on the school board had suffered a decisive set- 
back during the Progressive *ra, parent organizations provided 
at least one mechanisn by which neighborhoods united to promote 
their interests. In Toledo, for example, parent associations 
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t rough World War I dctively lobbied for new and improved school 

facilities as well as for various social welfare programs. After 

1910 in particular, when a rural-controlled state legislature 

passed the Smith Law, numerous parent organizations routinely 

appeared at the school board meetings and demanded new facilities 

34 

and improvements for local neighborhoods • 

Itie Smith Law placed spending limits on Ohio cities to the 
extent that school construction lagged far behind rising student 
populations. Very often, the most persistent parental lobbyists 
locally received new schools. In 1913, an indefatigable Iron- 
ville delegation from the working-class East Side, as well as 
many other parents, petitioned for and received notable building 
improvements for their schools on account of thoir persistence. 
iji a place like Kansas City, where elite control of education had 
become engrained in its history, parent organizations probably 
brought the local schools and teachers into closer affiliation 
with parents and children, ^he often impersonal ways of the 
administration were not altered by new parents* groups, but moth- 
ers and fathers continued to work on the outside of the system 
for local and city-wide educational improvements. 

Paurent groups in these four cities engaged in vciricus activi- 
ties in the Progressive era. Their aim was to better home relation 
ships with teachers and to make the schools -^ore serviceable to the 
community. On different occasions they championed along with oth- 
er civic groups the inauguration of penny lunches, playgrounds 
school gardens, medical and dental inspection, free eyeglasse 
for children, better sanitary conditions, and any number of 
proveacnts. Most important, they well contriouted to the c\vic 
activism of the period. 'Not content to let the schools drift fbr- 
ther away from their control, many parent organiza|ions tried ^to 
draw the schools closer to local neighborhoods, ^^r^^he process, 
they notably contributed to the idea of wider school use and 
ultunately the conversion of neighborhood institutions into so- 
cial cei^ers. In rea^tibh to many of the centralizing features 
of the age, parents and other grass-roots forces fought for inno- 
vations which might establish what local cities had never really 




known: the spirit of the little red schooihouse which, as the 
song said, "our fathers used to know." 
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As many new social services and programs entered the p*ablic 
schools after the turn of the century, many reformers soon en- 
dorsed the establishment of "social centers" in neighborhood 
schools. It was a simple step from the centering of 'many inno- 
vations in the school to the larger belief ^at the school' was 
in fact the center of the community, a centripetal force around 
which numerous ajid varied social activities quite naturally 
gathered. By 1904, Rochester's new school superintendent learned 
that every grammar school with en assembly hall wa6 a growing 
center of coaanunity activities. The halls, he wrote, "are in 
constant nqe and become the centre of the life of the school . 
They are used as assembly rooms; for classes in a^usic and gymnas-, 
tics and free games, ""^^ Mothers' unions, too, coi^gregated there 
in the evenings to discuss educational topics. with\ the teachers. 

In many ways it is easier to appraise the deg^ree to which 
specific programs like vacation «3chools, playgrounds, or y^enny 
lanchos entered the school^ than to assess how often spools 
became genuine "social centers." To many people, the idea con- 
jured up such notions as the use of the schools as reading rooms, 
branch libraries, gyms, meeting places, polling places, and ail 
forms of extension. But it is impossible to say^ exactly when 
enough pro<5^ams existed simultaneously to conclude that the 
schools ,ere in reality functioning as a social center in the 
neighborhood/ Did it occur, for example, singly when parent or 
women's groups gained access to the schools for their meetings 
in the 1890s? How m^my programs constituted a true center? 

Even though playground activities varied is well as the cur- 
riculum for vacation schools and the items on the school luncheon 
menu, moat contemporaries couln*^1J|^e on how to distinguish these 
innovations from each other. The "social center," however, was 
usually a shorthand expression for a hodgepodge of different 
programs or cluster of ideas than a single entity. As Edward A. 
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Krug has written m The Shaping of the American High School , ^..e 
delegates at the national social center conference held in Mad- 
ison in 1911 vigorously quarreled over what constituted a social 
center, and wnen it could be said that a school had become one. 
No 'two people, he noted, could totally agree on a definition 
for the social center. 

Krug' s position was verified in a statement by Carroll G. 
Pearse, the superintendent of the Milwaukee schools. In his 
Annual Re^c^i^ t in 1909, ^Pearse endorsed easier access for mahy 
citizens amd associations to the local schools yet noted: 

Diff'^irtnt cities are working out the Social 
Center idea along different lines; some in 
one direction, some in another. The term 
Social Center does not as yet m'Tan any one 
thing; no "type** has been developed. But 
by experiment and comparison, we shall 
gradually work out a standard plan, as we 
have for the common and high schools.-"^ 

One could count playgrounds, vacation schools, and penny Itl^^hes, 
It was much more difficult to estimate how often or vjhether sch- 
ools becane social centers. 

The lack of precision in the phrase "social cencer" does not 
preclude making estimates on the effects of wider use in educa- 
tion, as long as one carefully observes the different meanings 
it sometimes had in various contexts. For most people, social 
center meant the after-hours use of the schools in several non- 
traditional areas for children anc^ adj^Jsai^, Since nearly every 
school house in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City 
was regularly used as meeting places for mothers* unions, parent 
associacions, and women's clubs after the Nineties^ t^y were all 
in a sen?** soci^^l centers ♦ At the same time, some schools placed 
more emphasis on evening recreational ^^rograms for the community; 
others, like the Rochester centers during their formative years, 
becaune nationally renowned becruse of the innovative conceptions 
of F.dwajrd J, Ward, Rochester's centers were like no other ones 
in the nation, 

*ne distinctive quality of social center development in ^ 
Roches cer especially captured the nation's attention between 1007 



and 1911. "There ^ hardly a city in the United States but what 
is unfamiliar with the work of the Rochester social centers/' 
claimed author in The Playground magazine in 1910."^^ Indeed, 
Blake McKelvey, Rochester's esteemed historian, has written that 
Rochester's social center experiment was perhaos th - city's most 
original contribution tq social welfare in the Progressive era."^^ 
Under the leadership of Edward J. Ward, the c^ty enjoyed national 
recognition. The successes of ^ 2 centers were described in lay 
periodicals like^, the Outloo^ and Independent , in professional 
magazines like American Education , the Journal of Education , and 
the American bchool Board Journal , and in welfare journals like 
^® Child-We lfare Magazine , Survey , and Charities and Correction . 
Progressives like Judge Ben Lindsey, Lincoln Steffens, and Brand 
Whitlock gave Ward's experiments unqualified praise and helped 
publicize them across the United States. 

Rochester's social centers were not significant because they 
were the first ones established in the United States. So-called 
social centers had operated in several cities for a few years 
before the Rochester plan was approved by the city council and 
the board of education in 1907. Even the circxanstances surround* 
ing social center development in Rochester were especially note- 
worthy, since numerous centers across the nation owed their exis- 
tence to the spirit of cooperation that oft-»n united civic organ- 
izations. Yet the circumstances certainly seemed unique and 
dramatic to the people of this city. Over a decade of civic 
struggle in Rochester for various social and school reforms cul- 
.anated in 1907 with the creation of a School Extension Committee. 
"The Board of Educatio.i had absolutely nothing to do with the 
organization of this movement,** claimed the President of the 
school board in 1910, when he was attacked from many sides for 
the centers' allegedly onAmerican activities. 

President Forbes was a professor at the University of Roch- 
ester* a Good Government leader, and a supporter of Edward J. 
Ward and the social centers. He was also correct in his histor- 

V 

ical analysis, for the demand ior social centers came nor from 
within the schools but from specific conrounity groups. The School 



Extension Committee represented diverse segments of the community 
and claimed to represent the views of fifty thousand citizens. 
The eleven ore ^izations that comprised the group were hardl/ a 
monolithic lot, for they included the Playground League, the 
College Women's Club, the D.A.R. , the Local Council of Women, the 
Officers' Association of the Mothers' Club, the Political Equal- 
ity Club, the Social Settlement Association, the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, the Humane Society, the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, and the Labor Lyceum, who were better 
known locally -^.s the Socialists. Social Ck)spel ministers also 
aided the cause. 

The Labor Journal summed up the local feeling when it simply 

wrote: "The schools should be the people's clubs. The city's 

43 

money is the people's money." rhis general display of civic 
cooperation between grass-rootf, forces that had first gained 
public recognition after the depression of the ^''ineties was in 
many ways a culmination of over a decade of reform efforts in 
Rochester. Under the neu centralized school board, which took 
power in 1900 through the ccwabined support of Good Government 
leaders and Boss Aldridge, the first uecade of the twentieth 
century witnessed more school reforms than any other compar,\ble 
period in the city's educational history. Under the leadership 
of Susan B. Anthony and other Progressive women in the Nineties, 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union locked horns w^th 
the ward leaders on the unreformed school board and agitated 
for sewing classes, domestic science programs, vacation schools, 
penny lunches, and other innovations. After the turh of the 
century they joined community interest groups like the Children's 
Playground League ana the Central Trades and Labor Council In 
initiating similar types of service prograuns. This heightened 
concern with the welfare of the city schools produced the Feb- 
ruary, 1907, meeting that^ produced the social center proposal. 
Onder continued pressure frcm these groups, the city council 
and board of estimate steadily increased the social center bud- 
get from 1907 to 1910, though it is clear from hindsight that ^ 
Boss Aldridge*3 political influence made the centers extremei^ 
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vulnerable, 

/ If the Rochester centers, like those elsewhere, were the 
product of voluntary group pressure and the cuiaiination of 
previous reform efforts, their operations were neverthciless 
quite distinctive compared to other cities. Most of the differ- 
ences between the Rochester centers and those eisev/he^-e r3sulted 
from^^ne efforts of Edward J, Ward, who was the social center 
supervisor between 1907 and 1910. Am6ng recent "revisionist" 
historians, Joel Spring in particular has condemned the social 
icenter movement and the philosophy of Ward, Spring contends thati 
Ward was a typical Progressive elitist who tried to establish 
comnunity relations within a freunework of corporate capitalism. 
Ward was anti-democratic, corporate-oriented, and technocratic- 
like the views of his peers, his paternalistic philosophy die* 
tated that the -bt^tter" people should rule,"*^ Similarly, anot- 
her histori£Ui views Ward as an advocate of social engineering, 
a rural romantic, and ^ proponent of moral uplift. Ward and 
fellow Rochester Progressives, he argues, worked to undermine 
democratic values and eliminate Socialist alternatives to the 
social order. 

These critics of the social center movement are correct on 

one point: the extent to which the broader use of schools was 

generally promoted through the use of factory metaphors. Charles 

W, Eliot of Harvard helped set the tone for future discussions 

of wider use when he argued that the underutilization of the 

school-plant violated the principle ot business efficiency, "It 

is obvious at a glance that so partial a use of an industrial 

plant would never be thought possible" by V^sincssman, "No 

productive industry could be successfully ceurried on wittv so 

47 

incomplete a V3e of an expensive plant," School plant became 
synonymous with school house, and factory metaphors were enqployed 
in many school reports, popular magazines, and books that dis- 
cussed the value of oanmunity extension, 

"When the public pays for schools, it pays for institutions 
that lie.,, in profitless idleness eighteen hours out of every 
twenty four,** claimed an author in World's Work in 1903. The 
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schools are ''fenced in bugbears, in cities at all events, shunned 

by the children for whom they have been erected, a waste of invest- 

48 

ment that private capital would not tolerate for a moment," 

'*No sensible manufacturer would sanction such a policy in the 

management of an extensive plant," agreed an educator in a pro- 
49 

fessional journal, Clarence Perry, who carefully gathered 
' statistics for Jbhfc Sage Foundation and the U, S, Burf?au of Educa- 
tion, wrote in ^h^^^^^^nan r-i ty in 1910^ that businessmen on sch- 
ool boeords were finally "beginning to /ce that the utilization 

of the expensive school plant less than half the time,., does not 

50 

jibe with the policy followed in their places of business," 

Stanley Schultz and other writers have demonstrated that 
factory metaphors were liberally used by educators in the nine- 
teenth century. During the efficiency movement of the Progres- 
sive era, they often became irresistible to many policy inakers 
and educators. Efficiency, however, was only one of the many 
arguments writers used to evoke a favorcQDle in?)ression on wider 
use. Settlement workers in New York and Chicago were often 
swamp^ with requests from groups like unions and socialists who 
lacked meeting places, indicating a rising public demand from 
below for conmunity use noticed by various social observers, 
WriLers in magazines from Charities to The Playground , while 
endorsing economic efficiency arguments, commonly presented a 
wide range of justifications to secure results — from the need 
for more democracy, for more citizenship training, and for whole- 
some places where different types of citizens could meet on a 
common ground Superintendent William Maxwell of New York City,^ 
for example, believed that more than economic efficiency was at 



take, for when schools were closed in the evenings and su;.tmer 

'months, it was "not only to waste the peoples* money, but to 

deprive the benefits of [their use tc] many thousands of persons 

52 

of all ages who might otherwise take advantage of them," 

While historians have populsirly labelled Ward as an effi- 
ciency Progressive, this famous social center advocate could 
^.\tell the differisnce between pig-iron and people and. between the 
Harrow and broad methods of argumentation. In studying his 
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widely-read volume, The Social Center (1914), as well as, other, 
writings, one is impressed not by the occasional interjection 
Of words like efficiency in the analysis but by his broadly con- 
ceived views on education and numerous [justifications for wider 
use. Writing in the American City in 1914, Ward pointed out in 
fact that 2u:giiments on economic efficiency constituted the "least* 
important reasons for community centers; more important in his 
writings were family and home metaphors, since he wante^ to 
connect the primary bonds of familial association to the entire 
neighborhood through the local schools- In The Social Center 
he entitled one chapter "Like Hdme" (not "Like a Factory") , where 
he called for a greater use of the schools by neighborhood fami- 
lies and citizens to discuss significant social issues and to 
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make them a "homelike institution." 

Details of Ward's social philosophy that might present him 
in a more favoraUblc light to modem readers have been systema- 
tically omitted in recent histories. For exan$)le, pacifists 
might be drawn to his belief in social cooperation' a^^d arbitra- 
tion as a legitimate consideration in an interdependent world; 
historians of academic freedom might be interested in the cirdum- 
stances surrounding his dismissal from a college teaching post 
for his allegedly radical views; women's rights advocates might 
be concerned with his full support for equal voting privileges 
for women; and critics of the competition spawned by a capital- 
ist social structure might perceive in his writings more than 
some narrow efficiency rationale. 

Ward believed that modern society was based on the laws "of 
the brute — pretense, suspicions, fear, deception, ex||loitation, 
dog-eat-dog, caveat emptor. "^^ in condemning self-centered indi- 
vidualism and the abuse of p^iblic rights by private corporations 
and the stranglehold of "political and economic bosses" over the 
citizeni;^. Ward - *^ibited that sense of moral outrage typicalli 
shared by many local ^Progressives . Undoubtedly these various 
aspects of his social thinking caused this Social Gospel minister 
to leave the clergy, to join the Socialist Party as a young man, 
and to seek other avenues of piiblic service. To simply describe 




him as an efficiency expert is to force his ideas and behavior 
into an ill-fitting straight jacket. 

Despite current historical appraisals, Ward was in the con- 
text of his times faiily democratic in his perspectives. After 
being hired by the Rochester school board as social center direc?* 
tor in 1907, ln6 proceeded to ejiploy his novel ideas in formulat- 
ing public policy. In many cities, the community use of the 
schools was based on a philosophy of social uplift, which meant 
that the poorest neighborhoods Soften one^ also targeted for 
vacation schools and playgrounds) first receipted- the social cen- 
ters. Ward, however, .aimed to establish the centers without ajiy 
hint of class, ethnic^ or racial bias. Contrary to the claims 
of recent writers, he was deeply critical bf social' uplift the- 
ories that were specifically aimed at the poor. In a general 
sense Viard believed. that social centers "uplifted" the community 
by spreading democratic ideals. He, accepted the belief that 
poor people "need the wholesome entertainment, the opportunities 
for physical and literary culture, and the inspiration which 
comes th: ^ugh club association, "^"^ But poor people were not the 
only individuals who could benefit from the wider use of the 
schools: all people could profit from the social centers. Ward 
cimphasized that "the Social Center, according to the Rochester 
:.dea, is not a •municipal substitute for a social settlement. 

There is no taint of 'c'fiarity,' no paternalistic spirit of 
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philamthropy about it." i 
^ / ^ 

Ward firmly believed that the social centers as he conceived 

them promoted good citizenship, but citizensl^ip training was a 
participatory process, not something the better class of people 
or the schools did to others. Ward believed that chari^ty organ- 
izations were condescending in their treatment of the poor, and 
h^ did not want the social centers- i'^ Rochester to suffer from 

"the stigma of class, service" or become "a* sort of municipal 
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charity institution." For that reason Ward .-established the 
first center at the No. 14 school, located in a middle-class 
area, before additional centers spread out across the other 
sections of the city. As he argued in the Survey magazine , 

:71 



evety city sl^Wiid.estcUDlish its first center in a "relatively 

well-to-do neighborhood" and not in a section where one pater- 

' 60 
natistically attempted to "uplift the submerged/ the poor," 

"ttie* Rochester centers were also distinctive because .they 

followed Ward's pj.an of emphasizing adult civic clubs over 

community recreational activities that were coitinon elsewhere. 

Thil was the heart of the Rochester social cefiter movement and 

what made Weurd's contributions to schooling and to democratic 

A 

theory so engaging. Historiams who have argued t{iat these club 
were similar to the high school civics classes ,generations of 

Americans have suffered through greatly exaggerate zhe cort\par- 
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ison. Ward gave wide latitudes to the adult clubs in terms 

of selfrgovernment/ a position that was' strongly opposed by 

ome members of the .school administration. Ward claimed in the 

' Independent in 1909 that "from .the beginning there has been 

absolutely no limitation upon freedom of discussion, and the 

clubs have uniformly shown a desire to have every ^question ^' 
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fairly ptesented fromr both sides." Historians who condemn 

Ward as a "social engineer" greatly urdereit^h^ize how hi ^ 
reluctance to interfere 'with the internal operations of the 
clubs helped destroy his local experiment. / 

Thejonly requirement that Ward '^evied on the adult civic * 
clubs was thaw everyone in the city cou^ld jo'in them and that 
everyone must have a »chance to participate xn the .meetings • 
The meetings must not simply, be non-exclusive in character, he 
argued., they must positively be "alJ -inclusive. " School super- 
intendent Herbert Weet later reminisced in a history of the 
centers tjtiat Ward's ext|^me views were simply unacceptable. 
The adult clubs, Weet complained, were "solf-direcx:ing orgami- 
zations. The only restriction placed upon them was that they 
could not be partisan or exclusive either in 4!>eetings or discus 
sion. Any adult, therefore, -was eligible to attend and to par- 
ticipate with discussions, subject only to si^ch rules^as the , 
club itself might see fi.t'to make." As 'a result.,' he continued, 
these clubs "had in them a full quota of extremists for one 
cause or another." Anarchist and Socialist "extremists" would 



monopolize (discussions, spread their heretical* though false doc- 
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trinefe, ana "give expression to extravagent and poorly timed views 

on public questions. These things are, of c^ourse, inheifent in' ' 
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the open forum." * 

* Weet disliked open, unrestricted discussions,, and he surely 
exaggerated the radicalism of local social centef participants. , 

"Yet Weet understood that the relatively ar' ^nomous position of 
the ^idult clubs was the novelty ot the Rochester experiment. 
Ward likened social^ center directors to hired cletks: thay 
scheduled meetings, contacte<} potential speakers, and helped 
organize various affairs^ In his writings he" repeatedly argued 
that it wa- ^Bsurd for either social center'employees or school 
board members to tell aduJis and tiExpayers what subjects to dis- 
cuss and how to>aQalyz^t.^em at .their meetings . Addressing the - 
N.E.Av in 1912, Ward asserted that the. social center director \ 
and "his assistant's in the various neighborhoods are not teachers, 
but servants of these neighborhood civic clubs, aiding in the 

preparation of programs, the work of publicity^ and otherwi^^ ' 
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serving the owners of the building." Good citizehship in a 

w ^ • * 

democracy m^ant not simpj^obeying law^ and voting but fully 
pArticipating in the f oirmulati9n* of public policy through debates 
and citizen interaction.. * 

WartJ's support for free speech and for autonomous adult par- 

/ * ^ • ' ' ^ 

ticipation was widely applauded by Progressive members -of the 

school board and the various community groups that were respon- 
sibie for thft Rochester mbvement. Under his guidance the social 
centers and civic clubs evolved in^representative parts of 'the 
city along with the^ establishment of vacation schools 'and play- 
gr6unds fot chijdapen. With^in two years the civic clubs grew 
from a single club to sixte^* clubs with 1,500 members; a *League 
of Civic Clubs u^nited these divetM groups tt>v^ess for increased 
appropriations for the centers. Besides men's and women's civic 
clubs, junior clubs of adolescent girls and boys were formed. 
These^ clubs usually met on alternate weekday evenings, free of 
charge, followed by a general ne^Lghborhood meeting of all inter- 
ested people on Saturday nighti. ^ 
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ward's desire that the, civic organizations should be all- 
$ inclusive groups was fulfilleij, since the adult civic clubs weie 

♦ o^ten highly representative of Rochester * s class , ethnic, ideo- 

logical, and racial interests. Besides Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
: tan€s, and atheis,ts, organized labor and business representatives 
ofteVi served on^phe steeripg committees of the local clubs. 
While Kansas Ci'ty in pa^rticular followed the color line in its 
"community"^ centers, the Rochester clubs were racially integrated 
and prominently publicized , as ^ch in social ceViter publications •^^ 
The centers gained a reputation* locally for radicalism and in- 
tense criticism of various 'municipal poliyfies^ and *they were 

♦ 

reportedly -utilized by»"people of all creeds, parties, and 
incomes." Italians and Swedes predominated in a 'few of the civic 
clubs, reflecting the local ethnic makeup of their Neighborhood, 
as many different' segmen'ts of Rochester found value ixi the concept 
of wider use.^^1|i 

Free spe^^ch, debate, ,and interaction were the heartbeat of 
' the aduxt clubs., .l^ialistsf argued wi'th capitalists? atheists . 
* critiqued the chuxcn, and the Turnveroin countered the charges 
of the Prohibit;LaAist Party candidates. A broad range of subjects 
that affected the life- of 'the average citizen captured the atten-- 
tion of. participants. Diiring the first year, for example, speWc- 
ers discussed the '^Duties of an Alderjnan," "Rochester's Milk," 
"Trusts,"- the "Tax lie'/y," "Socialist Policies,", and the "Prog- * 
*lems of This Community^" ^ Increasingly the city boss looked 
suspiciously upon su«h discussions f .whifch were often decidetjly 
critical of liis power and .polities/ By 1908, the chief Aldri>dge ' 
orgam* the Rochester Ti^ea , t>eqan to popularize the notiort tha^ 
Socialists controlJed the" centers %nd threatened public order 
^nd morality. While careful not ta condemn the idea ot wider 
use in theory, the editor cpndemned the fact 'that "citizens , ' 

other than Socialists'' permitted ,them to "have the rightf of way" 
in discussions. .Unless a "irepresentative audience" regularly 

attended the centers, "persons whom we call cranks and faddists 

* • 68 * * 

form the majority and crowd others aside." When that occurred 
... * 



the centers should be closed. 
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within the next several mbnths the city's five ma^or news- 
papers followed the lead of the Time's and demanded the end of 
the centers. or at least a radical departure from past politics, 
namely, the firing of- Ward, the purging?' of Socialist influence, ^ ' 
and the end of free speech for adults • The pretext for. the 
dissoJMtion of the Rbchester experijnent w^ provided not b'y Ward 
as much as by the actions of his friendr ^ndi^ick sfiedd, a o 
University of Rochester professor who was the director cof the 
No, 9N^enter, Shedd, who was later fired from 'the^ »niv^r$ity 
for hi^ radical views, wa^ also the director of the Rochesjier 
Socialist Sunday Schools and the Young People's Socialist League • 
An extremely populcu: specdcer, he had once lectured to t:he Labor 
Lyceum •n the fallacies of Socialism but somehow became attracted 
to it before 1910.^^ ' ' ' 

^ In many respects the entire fate*^of the local movement pub- 
iicly hinged on the NOt 9 ce*>ter, which had a reputation for 
rauiicalism because Of Shedd's prf je and the schpol's location 
in an iaami grant neighborhood. One <5unday afternoon in 1909, Shedd 
sponsored a masquerade ball ^in "which children reportedly dressed 
in costumes of the 'opposite sex. This activity caused a furor i'n ' 
the city. \ Catholic priests and various Protestants in the Min- 
ister's Association condemned the desecration nf th$ -Sabbath and 
hinted at sexual permissiveness that was headlined in the local 
newspapers. The speeches of any radicals or .Socialists" who talked 
at the centers were increasin'gly dramatized in the press, while 
milder discussions were often ignored. Conditions" ripened' fOY 
Boss Aldridge, who coAld po'^nt'to these criticisms as just cause 
for the end of the eaqperiment. The Tijne^ denounced the centers 
as the "hotbeds 'of Socialists" and the home of "Ferrerists, 
Socialists, Anarchists, and other ists"?^ the Post Express claimed 
that "Mr. ward's organization is a sort of socialist hatchery 
supported at the expense of the taxpayer's"; and the Union and 
Advertiser called the centers "a fungus, growth on the school 
system that should be got rid of."^^ 

Ward and Shddd tried to undermine mounting criticism by 
pointing to the innocence of the masq^rade ball. New rumors # 
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Kdv'ever, surfaced whenever Ward was out of« the city 'on short 
•trips. Atf one point Ward's greatest clerical opponent. Father 
A, M, O'Neill (who called the centers Socialist centers) attacked 
the cluBs for increasing class, ethnic, and r'e]^\cfious conflict 
in* .the city through the policyof unregulated* discussions;, he 
also accused Wajf'd in the" Inmaculate Conception- Magazine o£ 
falsifying his statistical reports to prove that ^e centers 
were popular. Then'a minister reported that Ward,** who had left 
the church, had approvingly written that the modem churches 
were dead and would ultxmately be replaced »by the social cen- 
ters. Ward denied this charge and pQi^ted out that the churches 
were limited as a commuhity force ^because they were denomina- 
tional institutions while the centers wete for everyone in the 
community. The Herald^ swam with the, tide and, assailed Ward's 
poiijcy of permitting "unregulated and ^.r re sponsible vS^teranbes" 
at .the centers.^ Waurd again was fori^ed to respond, affirming 
the right of ^free speech for all citizens. Whether or not he V 
Agreed with a speaker^' s-v^.ewpoint,. Ward argued, was ixmnaterial, . 
^as loog as everyone had a* chance to express th^ir beliefs at J±ie 
school house meetings/ Adults in a democracy were capable of' 
making up their own minds on .public issues.*. 



^Letters to the editor amd editorials on the social center 
contrjversy fille^ the local neWspapers in late^l909 affid early 
1910. Tfhe Shedd incident, the 'O'Neill accusa^tions, and the Waurd 
rebuttals made tremendous news stories/ Sinc^ the center appro^ * 
iation for the next year would b^ determined in February, 1910, 
delegations of citizens flooded the mayor's office with resolu- 
tions and personal appeals. .The Uniqp and Advertiser helped 
in^lfre^that the debates would be" heated when, in a j^int effort 

with the other newspapers to throttle the local movement, it\ 

1. ^ * 

called Ward, a radical and his associates a '"motley arr,ay of 
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Socialists, free thinkers, « amd apostles of discontent." Ward's 

admission t^ critics that he was indeed a Christian Socialist 

only inflamed local debate, for it was now more forcefully asserted 

that "the social center^ idea 'as advocated by Mr. Ward and his 
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friends is the thin edge of the socialistic wedge. The No. 9 
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civic ciub reaffirmed its commitment" to free soeech it notf Shedd's 
political views and further intensified' the debate /.claiming that 
"Oyur movement has been staLrted.TlFjpn the proper basis — Free Dis- 

^cussioh, Anything short of that^spells failure, "'^^ 

, The community groups that had initially supported t^he Reaches- 
ter experiment did not desWt the .'cause • .Woman's club members 
Ciarched oa^city hall* ^Sd did the delegates of the Central Trades 
and Labor 'Cpurcilr* which "unandlmougdy" passed a resolution 

^favoring full funding for the centners. They were joined by the 

Turnverein, settlement workers, , mothers' clubs, "P,T,A, ' s,^ and 

otJier associations that lobbied in vain for the survival of free 
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speech amd adult use of the schools. The centers, which had 

gained a national reputation, were all but; eliminated by the • 

city b9SSf who used Catholic opposition and major 'editorials 

from the press as proof of ^ the unpopularity of the local \inno- 

vation. Ward and his associates were dismissed, to the regret \ 

of Progressive comrounity groups and reform-oriented members of 

' * * 

the school board. Rochester's centers after 1910 were almost 

indistinguishable from those in many*parts of the nation, as 

thfey increasingly enphasized recreational 'programs to the virtual 

exclusion of adult civic participation^ . By the summer of 1910, 

Waurd feft Rochester for Wisconsin, where he beccune a state organ- 

izer of social centers in the' extension division of the state 

university at Madison, Ward viewed the^ailure of the Rochester 

%. ^ ' 

movement aL a failure in democracy. "Blinded by prejudice, 

? 

narrowed by partisanship, made cowardly by suspicions, we have 
been kept back from the joy of human fellowship, we have let the 

government get ouH of ou^ hands, we h^Jve failed of great 

77 ^ 
achievement." t 

Thanks to Professor Shidd, however, the No, 9 center, which 

was given a tiny appropriation by the school board to carry on 

its work, wa' able to provide one final example of how political 

bosses could crush efforts at free speech, especially* when dis* 

cussions led to somewhat radical 'and threatening positions on 

capitalist rule. The Rochester Socialists continually gained in 

electoral strength 'in thete years and constituted a possible . 
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threat to boss rule; and they werre always quick to denounce 

George Aldrid^e publicly as an enemy of the people eind Social- ^ ^ 

ism. In 1911, however, the' city administration, was finally 

able, to help eliminate Socialist speeches in the schools when 

Shedd gave a speech at No. 9 which praised the/- red flag as the 

' true international symbol of peace and human brotherhood; the ^ 

stars cuid stfrpes, he argued, wh^re -limited to\the love of a 

par^icularf country hut not mankind, 

Shedd 's words were twisted out of context by the mayor and. 

.tfae city press and termed by the DemQf;rat and Chronicle as "rad- 
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ical and revolutionary propagandism." ^ The jnayor actually bar- 
red Shedd f rom^speaking in any municipal -building. Shedd never- 
theless accepted an invxtation from the Labor Lyceum to speak on 
the subject of "Free SpeecH,"-but the goc^alists, who had been 
permitted to meet on Sunday eveninga in the city hall, were r&- ' 
fused aflmittance. Orice again, the » sSeptablican machine -Seized the 
opportunity to consolidate its p<pwer and defeat its opponents, 
whether they were the Good Government forcestor the Socialists. 
•/Political" speeches were thereafter banned In'the school^ and 
the Socialists were locked out ^ City Hall. 'After being arres- 
ted with' other Socialists for "obstructing the sidewalk" at one 
protest rally, Shedd wa« forced to resign from the University of 
Rochester, from a pos{ he had held ^or many years .^^ Thus ended 
* the most famous effort of the Progressive* era to adapt the spirit 
of the little red school house to an urban setting. ' 

- IV , 

By 1914 Edward Weird had* become the leading social center 
advocate in the nation. * Forced to leave Rochester when Boss 
Aldridge's Bocird of Estimate slashed the social 'center approp- 
riation. Ward gained new visibility as an Advisor in Social Ceri- 
ter Development in the extension division of the Universit;y of 
Wisconsin. There he worked for several years, unt41 finally 
finishing his career decades later in the Justice Department in 
Washington. After 1910, Ward continued to publicize the value 

of neighborhood civic cluos, the wider use of the schools, and 
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"general educational' extension, And*he did not let his failures 
in Rjstchester dim his optimism. Writing in 1914 in Rochester's 
leading social velfare journal, The Com mon Good, Ward criticized 
local individuals who feared thai; perhaps' Aldridge and others 
were correct in believing that the centers were a bad idea. 

"Cheer up, old pal," he responded, " your Rochest^ may 'be -stuck ' 

^ 80 
in the mud, ^ but — There are other Rochpsrters^" 

There were indeed many other potential Rochesters across 
the nation that tried to emu' ^te some 'of the best features of 
Ward's ideas from the city oa the Genesee, For years after WarcT 
and his staff were fired in 'New York, local newspapers like the 
now independent Toledo *News-Bee and the Socialist Social demo- 
cratic Herald and M i Iwauke e _ Leade r publicized* the extension 
-activities that brought fame to the^ Rochester cente^fs. In fact, 
one of the first acts 6i the new Socialist working-cl'^ss admin- 
istration elected to 'Office in Milwaukee in 1910 was to hire 

Ward, a fellow Socialist,, as a fechnijfal advisor .on civic club 
81 IL' 

develppment.^ Henfl^ there were indications of other Rochesters, 
and Ward personally helped ^ganize hundreds of serial centers 
•in small towns and villages* throughout' Wisconsin, 'And in city 
after C?ity. from Toledo ti6 Milwaukee/ 'to Kansas. City, local re- 
formers worker with different degrees of success to capture that 
elusive' spirit of the little red school house, . • . ' 

Like sd mkny other urban schools, Toledo had a rule against 
domiftunity use of the schools except for special occasions. Wo-^ 
men*^ clubs and paurent organizations, however,, gained permission* 
to the "schools dicing the late Nineties. The idea of broader * 
community use of the schqpls also comp?ised -a 'central concern 
of the mayoral administrations of Samuel M, Jones and Brand Whit- 
lock between 1897 and 1913, Jones* Annual ^por*:s to thi city ^ 
council always contained glowing 9tatements on the value of new 
social jservices and sch^l extension. With the support of female 

leadeijs lik** Mary Law 'and Pauline Steinem, he and Whit lock agi- 

32 

tated for the use of the schools ^s community meeting places. 
After it becaiu^s clear that the "reformed" school board after, the 
passage of the Niles Bill was Republican and devoted to business 
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efficiency, the Democratic tE veninq Bee also endorsed this effort 
at school extension, "If Toledo^ were to build public halls or 
meeting houses in every ward in the city," speculated the Bee in 
1898* "the people would probably get together once in a while to 
discuss nuttters of public interest. As it is they tbink there 
is no place to mee'tTi . What* s the matter with the school build- 
ings for public meetings? They belong to-^the people," - 

Although the wider use concept in ^ledo was not exactly 
similar to the -neighborhood civic clubs that Edward Ward would 
later develop in Rochester, by the turn of the century Golden 
Rule Jones^nd the Con^lete Education- League petitioned the 
school board for permission toehold weekly* neighborhood meet- 
ings and entertainments in individual schools. An ♦outgrowth of 
the Children's Playfroujid Association, ^the Complete Education 
League was formed in 1900 and, as will be recalled, fought for 
a wide range of school social services and programs. Despite 
the personal animosity of many school board ^members like J, Kent 
Haunilton toward Jpnes, there was enough popular support from 
women's and labor groups fqr the social center idea that the 
League's petitions were approved and a new educational e\peri- 
ment begam in this Ohio city, . , 

jjfith the help of the Complete Education -branch, of th^^ City- 
FecferSition of Women's Clubs, Jones an^ his followers ran varipus 
conmunity prtfgrams in the local schools between 1900 and 1904, 
the year of the mayor's deAth', Like so man? of the innovations 
sponsored by Jones, the centers at^act^d wide support and con- 
siderable ^publicity in Toledo* At first the school board only 
let the Ccxnplete Education League meet in a few buiJ.dlngs, deter- 
mined,, largely by whether or not they had a schQpl auditorium. In 
early^' 1900, th'e Lagrange School, located in a Polish neighborhood 
north of central city, was opened for wjpekly entertainments, 

Jones Wmsel*. perl^rmed ofri stage, joining with local singing * 

* 84 
groups and c intributing some tunes on his violin. The response 

to these enter tainments*was overwhelming/ Large groups of for-*'^ 

eign and native-born citizens flocked to these entertainments, 

•Racially mixed audiences, reportedly' containing individii^ls with 
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a wide range of economic backgrounds,^ gave them a sttong community 

feeling Over 1^300 p^o|)le ^packed into the Lagran^ auditorium 

on one occasion, and Jones typically urged the school board to 

j!r^t\ every school in the city for wider use. The Evenintr Be^ 
X 

noted that Jones was a bit of a crank, but agreed that few inno- 
vations ,in the history of the city had' attracted such popular 
suppprt in such a short period of tim^. "Why not bring the 
parents into clos^ ass^ijSiftion with t^e schools?" asked Negley 

cSchram of the Bee , for then the scliools could' befcome "a club 

^ ^85 V - ' ^ 

for the people at night." • % 

Between 190Q and 1902, the .Complete Education ,Leag\ie expanded 
its work across th» city to poor as well as v^ealtny neighbor- 
hoods, tb the elite sections on Collingwood aV w^l as on the 
East Side'. Aiding in the wo^k were Cpmplete E^Jucation Leagues , 
that organized in several of the ward schools. Some of the entv 
tainments and invited spe^ers.at local centers were so popular 
^at ^very seat in the meeting rooms was occupied by severt o'clock, 

"an hour before , the festivities, and police officers were routinely 
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dispatched to the schodls to help people find a seat safely. 

;\rhile popular 'support developed for this aspect o^. the new educa- 

tion, the essentially Republicam schorl boarji dominated by J. Kent 

Hamilton rejected petitions from the League urging it to fund more*' 

extensive pfograffls and to construct auditoriums for every school. 

Finally; ifa a dramatic confrontation between the. ^fchool board 

and Jones' followers, the school board in 1902 limited^tJ^e League 

to a handful of schools. While petitioners claimed that "the 

tendency o^ the times is to provide assembly rooms in school 

buildings, for the use of teachers, pupils, ^nd their parents," 

' businessmen called the reformers faddists who would lead the 

37 * 

schools to economic ruin, 

"The public school buildings i?e long the people," argued 
the New3**Bee in 1904 in an effort to .stir additional supt^ort for 
the wider use of * the schools. "They aure paid for with money 
taken from the people by taxation. Yet every night in t5ie 
the buildings are deurk and closed, while the owners of the hjlild»- 
ings *re hunting for smal? halls in'which to hold public gather- 

I 
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ings." By closing almost all the schools for evening use, .the 
Haunilton school board contributed to its ovm downfall? it was 
replaced in 1905 by a more Progressive membership generally sup- 
portive of the new education and especially social centers. 
Nine new auditorixuns were constructed in the city by 1909, and 
additional ones were planned by th^^schooi board and its new 
superintendent, William B, Buitteau (1909-1021) Guitteau was 
a dynamic individual who had once been an activist among the 
younger teachers and was dedicated to school expansion. He was 
a personal friend of Pauline Steinem and Brand Whitlock, two of ' 
Toledo's leading grass-roots reformers, |md he wrote long arti- 

cle^ in praise of Rochester's social centers for local news- 
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papers. ^ Despite the favorable local atmosphere for wider use, 
however, Toledo's social center movement died a quick death after 
• 1912 when ,the Smith Law passed in fhe ^tate legislature placed 
severe tax limitations on Ohio's cities, 

r 

The Sma.th Law prohibited Toledo's school board from increas- 

' ing emy particular annual budget -in excess of one per cent of the 
90 

previous year. Inflation rapidly increased after 1910, the 

growth of th^ school age population continued, and therefore 

locaJ. school bocurds, wKile sympathetic to the social center move- 

ne'^r Jpetween 1905 and World War ^I, were strapped economically 

they wer^ unable^ to^ extend many programs like social centers 

without eliminating school construction. The city-wide parent- 

teachers' federation called for the use of the schools "for all 

purposes of an education nature" in 1912, and women's clubs, 

neighborhood groups, anA th^ Young Men's Progressive League (a 

gr6up of recent high school graduates) all petitioned for easy 
' ^ * 91 

access to the -schools. Gr9ups were allowed to meet in schools 
^with auditoriums, as long as no expenses were incurred by tKe 

school board, but the paucity of public* funds limited th^ range 
•of activitipis,' prevented the hiring pf special staff members to 

help coordinate activities, and greatly weakened local efforts 

at social cente^^developmeht. 

If there were other Roches ters, as Edward Ward believed, 

To;edo was not one of them* The neighborhood^civic idea that 
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brrefly existed in Rochester never fully*>inatured in the 'city of 
the Golden Rule, primarily for economic reasons peculiar to Ohio's 
financial system/ As a result, Toledo received very little na- 
tional recognition for its efforts at school extension, even l3ss 
than Milwaukee, which had a very strong reputation as a Progres- 
sive city devoted to social services, child welfare, and o^ course 
Socialism. As in most American cities, voluntary associations* 
had first opejied the Milwaukee schools fc>r wider use in the Nine- 
ties when the Womam's School Alliance and the South Side Educa- . 

tional Ifesociation gained permission to meetr regularly at the 
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neighborhood ^schools. The Populists and Socialists, however, 
contended that the ward-based^ fcouncil-appointed school board 
failed to go far enough in school ej^tensionj and after the turn 
of the century the Social Democrats attacked the commission- 
appointed/ ^d then court-appointed scho9l boards that also moved' 
haltingly toward wider use. 

The Socialists saw the wicjer use of the schools as one pos- 
sible vehicle to democratize the city and educate citizens on 
the problems of municipal government and capitalism. In 1902 
the municipal platfom* of the Soc.x^l Democratic Party called 
for the free and unlimitecL uSe o'f the schools by all neighbor- 
hood groins. Socialists viewed the reform as part of the larger 
class struggle. "The-^nions, \hanks to the plucking process 
of the present industrial system, are coir^osed of poor men," 
claimed the Social Democratic Herald in 1902. "The halls they 

meet in aur^at present dingy and mean, and badly ventilated, 
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because they cannot afford to hire better ones." Moreover, 
Socialist politici^ins and later representatives on the school 
board emphasized the need for ^ree speech in the schools, and 
*-hey attacked the state social center law of 1911 that permitted 
school access only to "non-partisan" and "non-reli4ious" groups. 

Meta Berger fought; with fellow school board member Lizzie 
Kander to delete the restrictive clauses on social center use in 
1914, but she failed because only roughly one-third of the fifteen 
member board during the war years were Social Democrats. Kander 
was not a Socialist but a liberal reformer. Yet her support for 
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social innovations, pacifism, an'd trade unionism led her into the 
Sopialist camp on most areas of educational policy. Free speech 
«t the sbcial centers remained a burning issv\e in municipal poli- 
tics, tleta Berger asserted in 1914 that tlie "fathers and mothers 
should be free to use tthe schools] for the consideration of any- 
thing that affects their iiomer or the conwtinity life,'*^^ Kander 
and the Social Democrats a^eed, but businessmen on the school 
board opposed the unr^ulated^use of the schools, fesiring that 
such a-policy would spread tindesirable "isms," as they' called 
them, throughout Milwaukee. • victor Berger quipped that the idea 
. of public social centers without fre^ discussion — the heart of 
the Roqjjgster idea — was like telling children they could go swim- 
ming as long as they ??tayed away from the water. Writing in the 
Milva^ge Leader in 1916, he also asserted tha "for parents and 
children alike, the questions of light, transportation, wages, 

houaing, amd all the other important icsues...are certainly of 
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as great im| :>rtance as the Three R's." His position never 
altered the votes of business elites on the school board but well 
e"<qDre8Sod the dissenting views of the Socialists on social center 
policy in the Progressive era. 

With £ jialist suppdrt^^jdhe rnovement for easier access and 
wider use of the schools nevertheles^S^^^acQelerated in the early 
twentieth century. Socialist aldermen f irst^efe^ted to office 
in 1904 championed the caiise for several years before^^^iberal 
women's 9i.oup, the Social Economics Club, petitioned the city 
council in 1906 for several thousand dollars for recreational 
programs for congested school dis*:ricts. In 1908 a coalition of 
v'ommtinity orgamizations finally helped open an actual center in 
the Sixth Street School, a poor district and the earlier site of 
tha city's first public, supervised playground. The Federation 
of Civic Societies, which represented the majority of the volun- 
tary associations of Milwaukee, advanced the idea as well as the 
Socialists, who promised a comprehensive plan of wider use for 
all sections of town if their party attained political hegemony. 

Partially because of Ward's influence and partially because 
of the Socialists' continual interest in using the schools for 
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social rec6nstruction, nearly one-fourth of Milwaukee's neighbor- 
hood ^scSbols had^adult Neighborhodd Civic Clubs by 1912.^^ The 
majority of the schools were also ustu after that year as polliijg 
places for municipal elections, and the voters approved a special . 
taoc for social centers, playgrounds, and. vacation schools. Hence, 
Milwaukee went*" far beyond Toledo in social center reform. There 
werip still numejrous problems with the widespread establishment 
of all of the5e programs because of rising costs, growing enroll- 
ments, and increased school constriction demands. Perennial con- 
flicts over the aims of the social centers between community 
reformers and school officials also hindered their progress. The 
school board and the superintendents after 1904,*" Carroll G, Pearse 
(1904-1913) and Miiton Potter (1^14-1945), all endolfeed social 
centers," but they officially opposed permitting all types of 
meetings in the Schools. The social center director was no 
Edward Ward, for he diligently _^ried to fulfill the letter of the 



law by screening partisan and religious groups oWt of the schools. 
Moreover, men likre Harold Berg .of the educational extension divi- 
sion wanted* to' use the centers to Americanize Milwaukee's many 

iramigrant;^^oups ^d claimed- that extended use of the schools • 
I ' 4 99 

would lure ichildren away from street gangs and civilize them. 

I 

There was a genuine ideological conflict in Milwayakee over 
the main objectives of the social centet. - School b^iard president 



Will ' 
^ piar*-: 



• '-)elow aurgued in 1909 that the tenters should be "a 



study aind congenial occupation during the evening, for 
those less fortunate in home surroundings. "^^^ In essense, he 
saw them*^as charity ninstitutioos, the very things ^that Ward and 
many Socialists abhorred. Many businessmen on the school board 
were only interested in the centers because t^ey likened the 
schools to a. "plaint" whicl;,^^ike any factory, should run contin- 
uously \to ensure maximupP production and efficiency. Like many 
publicists on the national *level, they naurrowly equated the 
school riouse with a factory. "Coi>sider the school house a busi- 
ness plauit. The greatest return from such a plant is secured 
by tunning it to its capacity," aurgued John^H. Puelicher, a - 



banker ana the President of the school board in 1911 
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Ju*st as the intelle<5tual history of social cei;it?ers in Mii-"" 
waukee was a clash between efficiency, and .democratize values, so 
too was their social history shap,id by 'the interaction between 
competing and contradictory forces. The Social Democrats never 
regarded themselves as "non-partisan," but ^ey were very active 
in many Neighborhood Civic Clubs, where they trifed to publicize 
their critical appraisals of society * Many school officials, on 
the other hand, believed that the schools were prime sources of 
A^iericamization and patriotism. Some newcomers undoubtedly 
learned enough at tKe naturalizat\on clashes at the social cen- 
ters to earn their citizenship pAperf , yet it is also clear that 
volunteury attendance meant neighborhoods could ignore pro- 

grams^ and activities that were deriieaning or insulting, Finns, 
Polesr Swedes, and Russians all petitidned successfully for the 
free use of the^cjfeols for community meetings, formed -cohesive 
Neighborhood Civic Clubs, and found value in the concept of 
wider use even if they did not desire full Americanization or 
to become cogs in a civic efficiency machine. 

The Milwaukee Free Press , one -of * the most volatile anti- 
Socialist papers *in the city, sent. reporters to investigate the 
progress of Milwaukee's first sCcial center, Sinc^ the neighbor- 
hood was a hodgepodge of different^^ na^onalities, they found 
numerous inmigrants reading books in Yirldish, German, Polish,, 
and Bohemian, Most were aliens who coul^ not spe'a^i any English 
and were only ah»le to communicate with the young librarian at the 
branch library. The librarian was a remarkable man who h/a mas- 
tered five different languages. Congregating all of these people 
under a single roof might seem like an ideal means of Americani- 
zation, but the Free Press c^l^lained that' ts^ese adults would 
perhatps listen attentively (or s it seemed) to a lecture v.>n 
damitation, but "in religion and race loyalty, they are immov- 
able. "^^"^ By the same token, Italian parents whose children^^^?^ 

tended extension activities at the Detroit Street School kept an 
■ 

inordinately close watch on their siblings, undoubtedly to keep* 
a £irm hand in their children's socialization. "The^* couve in 
.crowds to all I meetings, either t6 take part im social activities 
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or to look or when their children^ taJ^ part in school activi- 
ties.' , » 

Even Americanizers who praised the good work oj&vthe natural-i 
ization classes found in some social centers admitted' that the * 
"prevailing foreign language of the neighborhood is catered to 
through books and periodicals/' or there was a distinqt possi- 
Lilicy that no fjne would attend them.^^^ Moreover, ethnic groups 
occai^ionally formulated social center activi^ir^s with the expressed 
intent ofi preserving their ethnic^cultur^ and retaming American- 
ization. Over a thousand Jews from the 'Ninth Street\§chool neigh- 
b<iChoo.d successfully petitioned the schools in 1915 for tKeir own 
class in viddish history, literal^e, and^fcetiry, "We seek to 

establish this school," they 'argued*, "to perpetuate the Jewish 
^ «10^ 

rac'e." » ^ 

Milwaukeeans were therefore no'-, simply clay that was molded 

• at will by the sociral center directors or the board of education* 

Segments of Mil^-raukee* s society used the schtiolsy^ best they 

cpul<i for their own intellectual, cultural, and social ends. TKey 

did this despite tJ^e fact that school J/ead^rs did not always share 

the same perspective on their cul^y^'oV view them as more than - 

mere macerial for school production-! — Ev e n childrgn .and young 

adults, to" some degree shaped recreational programs to fit^some 

of their ownjieeds. -"The working boys of Milwaukee are not found 

to be prirtipilarly fond of formal gymnastics after^a hard day's 

work, so «thlet:-ic gaSnes are featured," wrote onetsocial center 

director. "The girls have shown a distinct inclination for club, 

wand^ and duiiib-bell drills, aesthetic ^ncing, and folk dan<:ing. "^^^ 

Schoc'' populations voluntarily attended the vacation,, schools, 

pla^^roundar and social centers. As a result they often becaune 

a force ofy their own in these situations. j | 

This does not mean that the Milwaukee schools were tram|- 

formed into ideal coronunity centers in the Progressive era. 

Overcrowding in some neighbothpods and a lack of funds meant 

'that some attadiw.::)riums j^re converted into makeshift classrooms, 

108 * 

ther^y hurting adult access to the local "School. The "rion- 
'partlsan** and *'nor-religious"' restrictions of the schools remained 
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on the books despite Socialist' opposition. And, as will later 

4 

be seen,' school board officials used the social centers to propa- 
gandize and justify AmericaiT involvement in World War 1, again 
in jpite of 'Socialist and pacifist criticism. Free speech, a 
key issue in the vdiole social center movement in some cities r ^ 
was sacrificed in the interest^ of furthering the war effort. 
Yet the Milwaukee schools to some degree had become another 
Rochester, as Ward had hoped when he first helped the • Socialist . 
administration in Milwaukee ir 1910, * The Neighborhood Civic 
Cliibs lasted longer than they had in Rochester, and in the 1920s 
the Milwaukee social centers were regarded as some of the best 
and* most innovative in the nation, Rochester's, on the other 
hand, were mostly reAembered for the short if glorious reign 

ro9 

of Edward, J. Ward. 

In a short pamj^hlet called Th^ Social Center.^in Kansas City 
(1913) , the Boajrd of Piiblic Welfaure demonstrated that James M, 
Greenwood's Kansas City was not untoached Uy^the national move- 
ment for the wider use of the schools. Emphasizing* the import- 
ance- of cities like Rochester, Milwaukee, Chicago, and New York 
in social" center development, its author traced t\xe slow develop- 
ment of the idea in Kansas City. First came the mothsrs' unions, 
which blossomed into P.T.A. 's which pounded on the sciool house 
door seeking admission for their meetings' and theteby setting 
the basis for wider use. Then came women's groups and some civic 
associations the turi^ of the century, also viewing the schools 
as the center of the local neighborhood.* What "the author of this 
docianent failed to examine critically, however, was how commtinity 
groins struggled as they had in Milwaukee and e>ther cities against 
a conservative school administration and school board members -who 
viewed the centers dimply through the lens of business efficiency. 
James M. Greenwood first became seriously interested in social cen 
ter ideafi in 19Q4 when- he noted in his Annual Report that "the 
school houses lie idle 165 days out of every 365. • There is no 
othjBr great business institution an whi^ there is so much money 
invested, that shuts up its doors for^ three-sevenths of its time 
amd does not ^^perate. "^^^ ^ 
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Greenwood's ideas, of course, were n<>t original, and he 

consistently avoided exp'laining how different segments of the 

coOTDunity pushed for wider use but did not necessarily think in 

terms pf business efficiency. As the Industrial Council resolved 

In 1911, the school administration and Greenwood had not "at 

i^s in the pad^ given to orgcunized ledsor that consideration 

that rfcigj.ntelligence and good citizenship should coinmand," 

Hehce they now sho.uld approve free and unlimited access to the 

schools for "discussions of any conceivable subjects for those 

*'vrtio work in the factory* in the workshop, in the fio^, in the 
112 

mine," Although the lo^^l social center movement was as 
usual energized by many^^ forces from the grass roots — mothers* 
unions, labor unions, women's clubs, and Socialist parties — 
Parent Teacher Associations in the long run dominated in the 
life of Kansas cKy's social centers. It is difficult to argue 
conclusively that the reason organized parents gave, so much 
.attention to th.e centers in Kansas City was due to the entrenched 
school board, con^rised of elite biteinessmen and professionals 
since the 1870s, a^nd to the long term rule of Greenwood from 1874 
to 1914. But certainly the associations tried to bring the schools 
closer to 'particula?' neighjDorhoods, to better relations with teach- 
ers, and to make the schools generally of more service to the 
ccOTiunity, 

By 1914 nearly every one of the fifty-ni^e schools of Kansas 

City, ' in both black and white as well as native and foreign-born 

neighborhoods, had active P,T,A,'c, Be\:ause of mounting citizen 

pressure, \he school board designated a few white and bla^k schools 

as "social centers" after 1910 where, in these segregated settings, 

neighborhoods received populkr lectures and different entertain- • 

ments in the local schools. While the Rochester and Toledo social 

centers were definitely integrated, the Kansas City centers, like 

113 

the P/T^^A.'s, .were not% In their own separate spheres, white 

> « 
and black parents endeavored to increase their civic intelligence 

through public lecture series, to decrease their boredom through 

civic discussions, and ?n many other ways to use the schools for 

personal and social improvement As in most cities, partisan and 
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religious organizations were prohibited fSrom .using the schools, 
but the local P.T.A.'s did their best f ^eep th$ idea of widex 
C Jf ^se alive. The several thousand P.T.A. members utilized the 

schools on a monthly or bi-monthly basis, f firming the largest 
group locally .that engaged in after-hours* attendance in the ^ 
local schools. -^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

' y . The /social center movement, as it was variously conceived • 

on the grass roots in different urban contexts, was in many ways 
a reaction against the centralizing tendencies of thie age. the 
thousands of parents in Kai^as City who regularly met at their 
schools were onl^pgurt of the larger effbr£ on theV local level 
to inak^ schools more serviceed>le, ^Clt^ser to the people, and 
relevant.^ For faany grass-roots Progziissives — whether they were ^ 
in parents* organizations, "'labor unions, wOTien's cl\abs, or 
Socialist parties— the social center symbolized a growing belief 
that the schools could help improve the quality of urban, life-. 
Like so many othar ^novations, it became a battleground betwee.h 
many individuals who were critical of^ the movement away from 
local control and the Mutual Admiration Societies that had swept 
into power in mr.ny cities by the turn of the century. Because 
•of conflicts b^ween community groups and school leaders, the 
centers were notliJerely^f fective instruments of social manip- 
Ulation and repression as historians have occasionally argued but 
* like all voluntary institutions a product of give and take, with 
the schools cleaurly in a position of power though not complete 
* dominance* Socialists, immigrants, and many other citizens fought 

against the restrictions on free speech and the efficiency aims 
* of the school managers and to the best of their ability tried to 
keep»the spirit of democratic revolt and social interaction alive ^ 
in local cities. 

Like the vacation schools, playgrounds, and other 'new inno- 
^ vations, the social renters suffered from a basic lack of funding, ^ 
class biases, and ideologicaJ^conf liot. Many people easily agreed 
on the virtues of wider use but stjrenuously disagreed on how it 
would be implemented. And, compared to the many otlier social 
institutions that still existed in local neighborhoods — like 
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saloons r pool halls, and other sources of amusement and general 
education—the social center activities found in any particular 
school were nfej^er widespread enough to challenge the more acces- 
sible* instituti^s. .One did not have to petition the saloon^ 
Keeper fbr permission to discuss public issues at his bar, nor ' 
did one have to a§k him whether partisan and. religious issues 
were taboo. Saloons were undoub tcff ^ more the people's club ' 
than the schools could ever hope to be. For many, beer and 
free sandwiches, were better than r$d tape. As car as Edward^ — ^ 
Ward and many -grass-roots Progressives were .concerned, the heart 

the real social' center ide^^as^-ff ee speech*, for if individ- 
uals were limite'd in public^iscussions <to such extents as they 
ofterj^were in the social .centets, th*e schools .could not-possibly 
contribute to the intelligent^ formulation of public policy in 
a representSitive democracy. The so-'called spirit of the lit.tle 
red school house remainea more an image of a distcuit rural past 
than a reality of thk urban school. 
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The School Health Movement 




It is useless to try to educate 
stfiurving children. The hungry 
child cries out for food/ and 
we give him a book. 

Meta Berger,^1909 

A v%:y little study of sociology 
will convince the advocat^ of 
the 'race suicide' idea that a 
few perfect children are far 
better for the nation hnd the 
family tham a dozen unkempt 
degenerates, who add pathos to 
the struggle for existei?:e,. and 
who sink under the inflexible 
law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

A physician in the Review of 
Reviews , 1907 
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The school health movement cf the Progressive era illustrated 

Victor Berger's claim that two contradictory forpes-^a \juest; for 

efficiency and a search tor democracy — v^j^toz mastery in the 

schcp3ls."^ This movement to broaden the school's responsibility 

for children's health attracted narrow-minded advocates of" scien^- 

tific mamagement and business efficiency as well as Socialists 

and grass-rootSxliberals amd taTdicals. School health crusades 

dtiring these ^eaj^included the first systematic efforts to 

establish breakfast, Itinch, and general nutrition programs ftor 

the children of the^ poor; 'thsy also included medical §nd dental 
C 

inspection, special classes fo? anemic apd tubercular children, 
increased emphasis,<on sanitati.on\and^ hygiene, and atten$)ts to 
vaccinate every school child. Many ^ass-roots reformers ^viewed 
the s^ programs as an attempt to improve^ the quality- of urban 
life, to enhance the aMlity of poor children to excel in their 
Studies, and to compensate for the substandard home and school 
^ ^vironments caused by the economic system. Many school super- 
intendents, elite school board members, and other powerful 
individuals, however, v^-ewed better school health not as an 
exercise in democracy but as a form of capital investment,' a 
response to so-called inferior immigrants who peculated local 
-neighborhoods, amd a tool of social integration amd control. 

The concept of a healthy mind in a healthy body was a time- 
^.honored one in educational theory by the turn of the century. 
Only then, however^ were specific programs established to improve 
children's health and, it was argued, to give them am equal chance 
to leaurn. Explaining exactly why many individuals suddenly em- 
braced the ancient notion of in corpore sano at this particular 
time remains central to tinders tanding the evolution -of new urban 
social services in the Progressive era.' Educators had long argued 
that sanitation* hygiene, amd the overall health of children and 
the physical quality of their home and school environments directly 
affected school achievement. Throughout the yeaxs of eiurly common 
school reform in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City, 
school leaders en^hasized the significamce of the ventilation, 
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heating, and overall construction of school jDuildings-^ Sanita- 
tion ^and health were key aspects of educational tl|6ught in the 
nineteenth century-^ But few educators then, entertained the J 
notion that the school had the responsibility to feed children, 
even if they were' starving, or to examine' their bodies for den- 
tal caries, adenoids, or heart disease. The line between home 
and school responsibilities, so carefully drawn in the nineteenth 
century, gradually shifted in the Progressive era. The schood 
became increasingly involved in health programs, recreation, 
vacations, and ^er^ activities once considered private concerns. 
This change was not an adcident of history, and it provided 
considerable debate and controversy in many communities. By the 
late nineteenth century, ^for example, scientific investigations 
had demonstrated to many people the validity of the germ theory 
of disease.^ Tl^e work of Edward Jenner and other bioneers in the 
. ^treatment of cbmmunicable diseases in particular was legitimized 
♦by prominent leaders, in the scientific community. Inoculation,* 
however, was not always 'accepted by every urban qitizen or by all 
physicians ^IJany -people still viewed diseases like tuberculosis 
as'whereditary, or saw them as a sign of God's displeasxire with 
Che so-called' immo;:ality of the poor, and reacted strongly against 
the idea\of placing foreign matter in the humar bloodstream..'^ 

ifi the past health officers and school officials had excluded 
lindiyiduals with .infectious diseases from the general population 
^through quarantine. Now, however, th6y increasingly sought to 
diagnose many non-conmtinicable ailments and to eliminate medical 
im^iments which presumably encouraged the development of "dull" 
and "backward" children. Science seemed to-* of fer hope at last, 
that healthy bodies would 'indeed prodttce .healthy minds—or at 
least "children ^who could properly* recite their lessons, correctly 
do their sums, and sit -in* classes of the dame age* group. 

.There was more behind the school health movement than some 
simple though humane desire to improve the health of each indi- 
vidual and to enhance personal development. Physicians and edu- 
cators who wrote the leading books and journal articles on, school 
health in the Progressive era often agreed on the* wonders of 
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science in improving hxman comforts- At the same time they often 
agreed on the inferiority of the new immigrant populations and 
the poor who forme^ majorities in many urban neighborhoods. *" ' 
Poverty-stricken neighborhoods, wrote one professor of public 
health, had "a concentration of ' tuberculosis stock, of alcoholic 
stock, of feeble-minded stock — poor protoplasm and a bad environ- 
ment supplementing each other in a vicious cycle, Of all 
aroups, the urban poor were therefore most in need of inspection 
and, care. Science was not value free, conducive to culturally 
plural beliefs, or necessarily critical of the economic system 
that helped produce poverty, illness,, and disease, ' Instead, the 
wid6r use of the schools for health reform often centered on the 
need to perfect a stronger race, to promote personal and sociaL 
"efficiency, " and- to pinpoint the obvious flaws in the children 
of .the native-bojcn and immigrant poor.- 

"The children of to-day must be viewed as the 'raw tnaterial 
of the State," wrote Lewis X^™*^ in 1914, ."To conserve this 
raw ^material is as logical a function. of the State as to conserve 

"the .natural resources of coal, iron, and water power. "^ A nation- 
^lly prominent advocate of eugenics, efficiency, scientific man- 
agement in education) and psychological testing^ Terman represented 
a ne4 wave of educational thinkers who equated the school house 
with the school plant and saw medical inspection as a panacea for 
most educat^ional ills. Like so many other writers, he believed 
that school failure was produced by the health problems of speci- 
fic classes and immigrant groups; he rarely discussed the possi- 
ble environmental causes of personal maladies or appreciated the 

^culturaj gaps that separated many ixmnigrants from the public 
schools. Yet he-would have had little quarrel with those who 
believed' that better school health promoted "race betterment" 
and "the production of greater efficiency" in school and society.^ 

Leaders of the efficiency movement for school health scoffed 
at the so-called sentimentalists who wanted healthy children as 
a moral end in itself. "The movement to save human life is not 
alone a matter of mere sentiment. It pays to keep people alive," 
wrote an educator in 1912 in the Pedagogical^ Seminary , a journal 
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which soon evolved into the Journal of Genetic psychology > 
Although human life was increasingly reduced by many to a matter 
of dollars and cents and tied to cost accounting-like perspec- 
tives, this dominant viewpoint was not unchallenged. Many people 
believed that efficiency was a narrow and unacceptable rationale 
for bettering the health of the nation's youth. This conflict 
between efficiency and democracy, between theories of human cap- 
ital formation and more humane beliefs in bettering children's 
lives, informed many of the ideological and educational debates 
of the Progressive era — frpm the playground movement to local 
social center experiments. From the time of early common school 
reform -through* the Progressive era, competing, social and poli-i 
tical interests vied for the attention of the state. And nowhere 
was the conflict now better dramatized than'in the movement to 

feed the malnourished children of the urban poor. Conflicting 

■ * 

ideas vied for supremacy in .the urban school, 

II ^ , 

•rtie French statesman Danton once noted that "after Bread, 
Education is *the first <ieed of 'a people,"^ Like many writers 
before him, he believed^ that sufficient food and education should 
be the cornerstones of a strong national state. It was not until 
the late nineteenth and early twenti'^th centuries, however; that 
a wide range of individuals searched for theNexacr interrelation- 
ship between nutrition and learning. During tJiese years there 
emerged a' transatlantic reform movement, irtclud^ng numerous edu- 
cators, physiciaivs, political activists, <ind gra^s-roots citizens, 
that publicly c^bated the connection between nutritional develop- 
ment and educational attainment |p! its possible ilppact on social 
policy. The suggestion of feeding starving or poor^iy nourished 
children at public expense raised a host of corapetiAg ideas, 
which still face modern policymakers: paurental versus school 
responsibilities, socialist versus capitalist views of the social 
order, and the rights of the child and the state, 

Municipal and state funding of school meals were vplatile 
political issues in Europe and America in the late nineteenth and 
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early twentieth centuries. Meals for the urban poor in France, 
Germamyr and other European nations pre-dated American efforts 
in the early 1900s, and Socialist trade unirns were often in 
the forefront of scate intervention. The Social Democratic 
Federation of England, for example, denounced the role of pri- 
vately sponsored soup Jcitchens and charity meals given to under- 
no^ished street waifs. ''If justice were done, charity would 
be unnecessary," it regularly proclaimed,^ Hence it is no4: 
surprising that when the Federation fprmed ir. 1884, It immedi- 
ately included one free meal per day ^ for every child, not as a 
charity but, as a^kumam right. The Fabian Society, organized in 
the same year, also endorsed this 'platform. From the very 
start, therefore, the issue of feeding children at st ate ej ^ense 
was a highly political one, certain to polarise those forces 
that COTipet'ed for the control of mass education and public wel- 

4 

fare in the twentieth century. What was at stake in many western 
nations was the control and political power of the, dependent 
classes 2md the urban poor. • 

' Socialist emd working-^class groups in America like those 
overseas strenuously fought for government intervention to feed 
hungry children as a matter of justice. When it cam^ to that 
most fundamental duty and pleasure — to feed their children, and* 
to feed them well — the lajx>rers who presumably created the world's 
wealth often lacked the means to care effectively for their fami- 
lies. Class dominance, radicals aurgued, ensured that workers and 
their families remained in a precaurious nutritional state. Before 
leaving the priesthood ta become an orgamizer for the Socialist 
Party, Rev. William Bro%m of Rochester asserted in 1902 that ^ 
workers had to sell themselves to the lowest bidder on the market- 
place or else starve along with their dependents. The Rochester 
Socialist a few years later berated the fact that "little babies" 
lacked sufficient food while millionaires tended to consume goods 
cunspicuously at lavish parties and in other activities . 

Socialists and different segments of Toledo's working class 
similarly believed that starvation was an unjust reward for its 
labor. As a ^representative of the Central Labor Union aurgued in 



1897, an acceptance of social ~Chri s^ianir^. ineant that "men are 
not born to hunaer and die in the midst of plenty, "^"^ Perceived 
contradxctions of progress and poverty, so obviously apparent in 
the depression Nineties, made such .reanalysis of Christian faith 
and practice conmionplace cutiong working groi:4)s and urban radicals. 
The Socialists of Toledo in 1905 tried to win seats on the school 

board through a platform calling for free clothes and food "for 

14 ^ 
children requiring the same," Their local nevjajJaper,. The 

Socialist , repeatedly featured exposes of/starving children, in 
the city and across the nation, "if I amNaJ^ted to the school 
board, I will do all in my power to secure theN^eding of hungry 
school children, and the clothing of them, if necessary," argued 
Josephine Bates in 190b> during an unsuccessful bid fo office, 
*^ Milwaukee's Social Democratic Party and the Federated Trades 

Council warmly endorsed publicly-financed meals progrcuns for 
school childr^in — for all of them, not just for the poor, and as a 
human right, not as a charity, "The huna^ child cries out for 
food, and we give him a book," noted tie leading Socialist club- 
woman and school board member, Meta Berger,*^^ The Milwaukee 
See. lists saw starvation or malnutrition as a convenient means 
by which wealthier classes continued to control the working 
classes. Moreover, the Socialists continually called for free 
meals as a "humane gestiire" of the citizenry, not as a way to 
promote "efficiency" or "race betterment," in what it termed 
a "humanitarian resolutit)n, " the Federated Trades Cour.cil in 
1909 called for immediate aid for the "many children who are 
suffering from an insufficiency ci^^ood," 

Resolved, A civilised comnunity should 
hold itself responsible for its rising 
generation, and unless it tadces practical 
measures for their proper care and pro- 
tection it will be punished for its 
cruel indifference, 

The contradic-^.ons of living in a nation which extolled the 

virtues industry,^ application, and labor and yet permitted 

aunge^^^tibng^many hard-working citizens was not lost upon many 

Kansas Citians during the same period* The editor of the People ' s 

Advocate in 1902 expressed his disgust through simple rhyme in a * 
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pomm entitled "A Modern Business Sermon," 

r 

I know a bold and honest man, 
Vfho strives to live on a Christian plan; 
But poor is he and poor ••■'11 he be, 
At home a staurving wife, .^on 
a wreck is he. 18 

"Labor is the source of all wealth. .Without it the wheels of 
commerce would cease tp move and chaos and starvation would immed- 
iately follow," rgued the Labor Herald in 1904."^^ But the wheels 
of commerce reeled and men, women , and children still htingered, as 
urban radicals repeatedly testified. "Capitalism is slavery,", 
contended the editor of the Missot^xi Staats-Zeitung in 1909. The 
industrialists "have the masses under ^eir control. They 9an 

starve them to death, or freeze them to death, or work them to 
,20 

death." Certainly not all workers were htingry, freezing, or 

starving, but the fact that the promise of American life was denied 

to some motivated many individuals to Espouse reform. 

Working-class organizations ^nd Socialist parties throughout 

urban America repeatedly championed the cause of underfed and 

malnourished school children. In their speeches and newspapers, 

they presented muckraking exposes of tenement life 2md reprinted 

selections of famous books that dealt witjji the problems of htinger 

and human want. Photographs of hungry children with peering eyes^ 

and desperate appearance touch^ the hearts of many readers. And 

tlirough popular magazines an^bOQks, Americans were exposed to the 

undersido of social life, /n his classic volume Poverty , the 

moderate Socialist Robert gunj^ syn?)athet4cally described the' * 

millions of Americans wt^o were /underfed, .under clothed, and badly 

ft<^ed," all the while emphasizing that^'the great majority aore 

children who have neither violated social laws nof committed any 
21 ' 

sin." John Spargo, author of The Bitter Qxy of the Children , 
similarly Inspired social action when he discovered thousands of 
(ihlldren trapped in a "heritage of poverty. "^^ 

The nation's first systanatlc efforts to feed the children of 
the urban poor during the ProgressAj^ era did not simply develop 
through working class and Socialist pressure. Social chang\ was 
an interactive process, full of conflict between dominant forces 
and challenges to the status quo. A brief comparison between 
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England and America highlights the broader political and ideo- 
logical context ot early school meal programs, initial state 
inuolvement in meals for iirban children ^in the early 1900s did 
not indicate a national acceptance of any fuil-blovm welfaire 
state In either England. or America- Rather, this was a transi- 
tional period In which the ethic of personal responsibility and 
individualism clashed with newer theories of public intervention 
for private welfare- Many influential individuals of the era 
retained traditional notions on the causes of poverty euid the 
;^alue oiS>hilanti\rc^y in ministering to the needs of the poor- 
Strong ideological amd class perceptions on education, nutrition, 
and state involvement discoiiraged the creation' of comprehensive, 
equitable school meal programs for all iirban school children — 
•despite considerable evidence that meals helped improve the health 
and well-being of the urban school child- 

The cirdinstanc s surrounding the passage of the Provi3ion 
of Meals Act in England (1906) and its eventual iir^Jlementation 
highlight these basic considerations. The act disheartened many 
people: conservati^s who preferred Social Darwinist ideals for 

the marketplace, amd socialis't* trade uniors that wanted a more 

23 

expansive nutritional pJrogram. ' The national Trade Union Con- 
gress,. which adopted the socialist position on free meals in the* 
late nineteenth century, increasingly clamored for the theory of 
"state xmaintenamce"; by the ear: ^900s, the t^iSj unionists 
lobbied for their cuase in the hiills of Parliamli^ through Liberal 
leadership- The Liberal rejected \he ideological precepts on 
which maintenaiKre restea — the establishment of a socialist state. 
They responded to political^ pressures from below with legislation 

mandating pensions for the old and meals for the young within an 

24 

^sentially capitalist framework. 

This clash between labor radicals and Liberal politicians 
clearly reflected the class conflid» underlying the meal debate, 
and i^ ^esaged simileur struggj.es thatS#Qwld occur in this country - 
The Meals Act itself survived only through the persistence of 
Liberal In^rialists likeL pr- Thomas J. Macnam£u:a and the Tor/ 
leader Sir John Gorst, bov^^f whom rejected socialist alternatives 
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tc the existing social order and worked to undermine any father 
radicalization of the working classes. While supporting \ar- 
ious levels of state intervention for nutritional programs, these 
prominent leaders who guided the legislation through Parliament 
were not motivated by an unadulterated sympathy for 'the poor; in- 
stead, they feared the effects of racial deterioration and its 
possible ir ^c;: on preserving a national empire. ♦ ^ 

In many ways both men perfectly reflectecy the theories of 
T^acial superiority current in contemporary intellectual thought, 
i^^liefs that attracted otherwise conservative en^>ire builders to 
meal prograuna. The first royal commission incidentally concerned 
with' the health and eating habits of ^he working classes convened 
in^S^03; it assembled primarily because it was recognized that 
many recruits failed their military physical examinations during 
the Boer War. Hence the socialist trade unionf and various 
settlemen^t workers who proposed increased state entry into nutri-> 
tional projects would never have secured legislative attention* to 
their cause unless the ruling classes above them simultaneously 

perceived that an inferior racial stock meamt the destruction of 

26 

'the empire amd their current political and social dominance. 

Macnameura's plan was to give free meals to all school child- 
ren, not only to the poor, amd then fine and imprison working 
parents who failed to reimburse the state for the cost of the 
meals (unless they were previously declared paupers) . Lahcr rad- 
icals denounced the plan as idiotic auid insulting; many other 
citizens, on ^he other hand, viewed it ato socia^list and topi an. 
exponents to the plan commonly believed o^at workers woyld never 
pay for meals if they could get them for nothing amd that the 
cost would therefore be exorbitant, apposition that did not dis- 
turb their opponents in the leaat. Macnauaara nevertheless convin- 
ced his Parliamentary associates to overcome their feau: of state 
involvsoient and view the meals as a form of self-interest and 
nationai investment. As early as 1899, he described his plan in 
the Londbn Times , re^ninding his readers that "it is quite im- 
possible to expect successfully to equip the intellect of the 
child whose stomach is en^ty." That, however, was insufficient 



cause to merit state* intervention. As Macnamara increasingly 
argued to fellow Imperialists in the next several years, the 
nation must learn to fear "not Krupp guns and Continental jeal- 
ousy" but the "wastrel, the ne'er-do-well, the social wreck, and 

the criminal" element that undermined the empire e^d the national 
27 ' ' 

health. "Empire," Macnamara later added, "cannot be built on 

rickety and flat-chested citizens. "^® 
♦ 

School meals in this nation also evolved within a specific 
political framework and foreign policy orientation during the 
^>rogressive era. Beginning in the ie90s with the annexation of ^ 
Hawaii and culminating ► with the war with "Spain, American foreign 
policy shifted from a policy of internal acquisition of contiguous 
territory between the Atlantic and the Pacific, a policy usually 
referred to as "manifest de#tiny." .Growing interest, iti m£U:kets 
abroad and con^etition with other Western nations led to cAntrol 
over islands like the Phillipines and Puerto Rico and an aggres- 
sive "big stick" diplomacy that characterized the administrations 
of Theodore Roosevelt, William goward Taft, and Woodrow Wil;..on. 
During these decades there were numerous military interventions 
-in the affairs of Caribbean and South and Central American nations, 
including intervention during the Mexican Revolution. All of 
these activities were nurtured by a concern for national strength 

and hemispheric daninance and, as it was openly perceived, racial 
29 

superiority. 

The existence of an aggressive foreign policy in search of 
markets aiyd colonies helped ntarture th6 rise of the school health 
movement at the turn of the century. Efficiency reformers aind 
activist physicians, for example, continually dismissed "senti- 
mentalists" who simply wemted to feed htingry children because 
they were starving, might fail ir\ their studies, or die prema- 
turely. These matters interested them, but so did fear of racial 
decline and support for national strer\gth. Leonard P. Ayers, 
co-author of the moft important book on health* care in education, 
Medical Inspection of Schools (1908), was well versed in imper- 
ialist thought, in the so-called genetic basis of intelligence, . 
and in theories of racial superiority. For several years he was 
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the General Superintendent of the Schools of Puerto Rico before 
joining the Russell Sage Foundation as an expert in child cari 
and hygiene, "^^ In the beginning of their famous book, Ayres arte 
his medical associate, Luther Gulick, .Emphasized that health ^ \ 
, care in the schools was largely a response to changing patterns 
of immigration to this natioft — principally new stock and poor 
Central and Southern .Europeans, By the end of their volume, 
Ayres ar.d Gulick highlighted not the irtiportance o£_helping child- ^ 
r^n as a moral end in itself but of maximizing "efficiency" and 
of saving money by establishing a healthier racial stQck;"^^ 

In both England and America, therefore, accelerated interest 
in school meals rested upon elite fears of a deteriorating racial 
stock and desires for national development. Children were per- 
ceiyed as "raw material" and equated with "natural resources" 
like water and oil. Even if they sometimes had "poor protoplasm," 
they represented the potential manpower for a strong foreign ^ • 
policy. Influential individuals like Macnamara in England and 
Ayres in America condemned the existence of stcurving populations 
in their respective countries. They understood that poorer clas- . 
ses suffered from more diseafife aridltllness than wealthier citizens. 
Yet these reformers nevertheless refused to criticize the economic 
system that contributed to inadequate housing, low wages > deter- 
iorating neighborhoods, and subsequent disease. Since they were ' 
often attracted to eugenic-based theories of development, these 
men concluded that health problems were of a personal or groi^ 
origin and did not esp6cial\y result from structural defects in 
the larger social system. Illness stemmed from" defective and 
inferior racial stocks, and better health care protected the 
citizenry from these individu4l8 and increased national strength 
and efficiency. 

Whether one b^iev^ in the. power of eugenics/or in the 
environment, in bolstering. the prevailing economic system or in 
establishing a new social or'der, numerous individuals at the turn 

of the century assumed that steurving children made poor scholars. 

« 

This belief was a constant theme in contemporary literature on 
education and nutrition, "Is it possible with empty stomachs to 
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pay attention to the murtiplication tables?"' a^ked Jonathan Taylor, 
a prominent English Socialist, as early as 1884.^^ After visiting 
poverty-stricken sections in England in the 1890s, William T. 
Stead, the Christian Socialist author of the best seller. If 
Christ C^une to Chic^^go , concluded: "To 'drive children into school 
in order to fill their heads vrtien th^ have nothing in their stom- 
achs is like pouring water into a sieve. "^^ 

Studies on the importance of early childhood nutrition in 
scholastic achievement and later physic?il and mental -^growth pro- 
liferaced here as in Englamd; and they (perhaps incorrectly) in- 
ferred a catasal effect^ from the high correlation they discovered 
between malnutrition and school failure among working-class 
groups. The moderate American Socialist Robert Hunter wrote that ~ 
-learning is difficult [for the jtoor] because hungn^ brains and 
languid bodies and thin blood are not able to feed the brain. "^^ 
"A poorly fed child, it is quite plain,v is unable to proset:ute 
his studies with zest; he cannot prepare for the coming battle 
of life," asserted the Philadelphia North Amerfcan ifn 1905 in a 
special report on underfed children in major American cities. 

Various social analysts in many cities concluded that mal- 
nutrition seriously inj^aired children' s* scholarship. •'Undernour- 
t » 

ished chi«Idren are especially susceptible to all diseases/* claimed 
a woman* a club leade/ In Rochester ^j>o added that medical problems 
blocked the academic progress of many children. A principal?, of 
a poor neighborhood school told the Toledo Blade in 1908 that "it 
is as inhuman as it is iii5>o88ible to compel a child to sit and 
Study and^ recite with its stomach empty." The local school 

superintendent similarly argued that many children were "so emac- 

♦ 

iated and hungry that it is a crime to expect them to be active, 
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either mentally or physicafly.?* . . As one Toledo ProgretsivG 
asserted in 1912, "The brain cannot gnaw on problems while the 
stomach is gnawing on its empty s^lf."^^ ^ ^ 

In Milwaukee as in Kansas City, there were similar testi- 
monies on the perceived connections between school failure and 
human hunger. "With children, being properly fed, is half the 
battle," asserted the Milwaukee Free Press in 1906. "In many 
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cases it makes the difference between the fretful,> ailing child, 

in no condition ^fof study, and the bodily comfort which promotes 

40 

good temper and alert attention." A survey of numerous teach- 
ers in Mixwaukee in 1911 concluded that proper nutrition made 
children who were "restless, dull, and difficult to manage" into w 
"studious, tractable, and bright*'- scholars, Even if all citi- 
zens 'did not accept the alleged racial superiority of old stock 
immigrants or endorse theories of human capital formation, many 
still believed that proper nutrition better equipped children 
for their studies.- 

Many individuals accepted the common viewpoint of the Kansas 
Citian who wrote in 1906 that "in our large cities many thousands 
are shelterless, thinly clad, and starving." There were always 
some loceuL residents, of cotirse, who denied that anyone in America 
w 3 hungry, but considerable numbers, of people believed that many 
children in paurticular lacked proper nourishment, what citizens 
really disputed was whether local governments had any responsi- 
bility for this personal distress and whether state intervention 
would undermine parental responsibility. When the Chicago school 

Ibbard ordered an investigation of underfed children, nearly every 

I* 

charity group in the city opposed any intimation of municipal 

intervention, since that would only "increase dependency and 
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cause parents to shirk their responsibilities." "Who hesitates 

to take advantage of the State?" asked a worried member of the 

Ohio Board of State Charities, who feared a loss of ''individual 

duty and responsibility" through such capricious actions. Or, 

as the New York Tinea editorialized in 1909: 

Anything that enables, the fainily provider 

to shift his' burdens upon the State tends 

directly to State Socialism. . .The home 

has been regarded as the cradle of religion, 

intelligence, l.idustry, and patriotism. 

Can ^he State* which sprung fro© the family, 

supercede it, or even exist without it?^^ , 

Despite these and other forma of opposition' that periodically 

surfaced, women's groups, labor organizations. Socialist parties, 

liberals, and many educators after the turn of the century began 

the nation's first programs to feed in^verished school children. 



By -1913, nearly three dczen cities had some form of meal service, 



besides many praqfima in towns and rural communities* Prominent 
members of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, the Council 
of Jewish Women^ and the National Congress of Mothers privately 
funded many of them, hoping "eventually that the School Board.... 
wiir inaugiirate the systeip in all public schools as part of their 
work and not as a charity.""*^ Like many other social service 
reforms of the Ptogressive era—such as vacation schools # play- 
grounds, and many social centers--^school<meals were nevertheless 



initially targeted for the native and foreign-born poor. However 
^uch humanitarian in^ulses guided some advocates of school meals, 
this innovation became stamped as a municipal charity for the 
poor and caught between the tensions of efficiency and "race 
betterment** and a more humane consideration for children suffer- 
ing from various* health problems. 

•Domestic science advocates like Ellen Richaurds agitated for 
at^cost luAch p^rograms in the Boston high schools as early as 
1894.^ Similar •programs also began in the secondary schools of 
Milwaukee, Rochester, and other citi^ss l^ter in that decade. 
More commonly, however; ' con tetnporaury women's clubs desired inno- 
vations in th^ elementary schools, which the majority of the 
children attended. The Rocjiester school board in the Nineties, 
however, equated school n^als with "st^te paternalism" and "social- 
ism." Thie only children who received any municipally-supported 
medals were the juvenile delinquents and street waifs who stayed at 

the State Industrial School, a residential facility where they 
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received "milk, mush, and beans." Representatives of the Women* c 
Educational^ and industrial Union nevertheless eurgued in 1897 that 
all children "need sufficient nourishing food, comfortaQsle home- 
like surroundings, plenty of exercise and 'sunlight. "^^ At the 
turn of the century, the Union operated inexpensive luncheons for 
working girls in hocsl factories and served fre'e milk ^«€^their 
vacation schools between 1899 and 1906. Between 1911 and 1913,, 
they operated a handful of school lunches for poor children, until 
they finally^ cdfivinced' the local school board of the value 6( 
nutrition and school progress 
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A wide range of reformers advocated sbhool lunches in Roches- 
ter as we.ll as in Toledo. One of the first experiments with .a t- 
cost lunches ^-in Toledo was at Golden Rule Jones' Acme Sucker Rod 
Con^any, whei^ the mayor reoularly ate with his employees. In- 
creasingly, hoVrever, local reformers turned to the problems of 
hungry school children. , As early as 1899, the Democratic Evening 
Bee argued that children "have a right to have enough to eat and 
to have food that the systeu^ needs. By 1904, the Bee had pro- 
vided several sensationalist* examples of how undernourished school 
children failed in their studies. Soon many women's clubs, Inde- 
pendents^^ labor tmions, and the local Socialist Party agitated 'for 
more attention to the nutritional needs of the poor. The Repub- 
lican Toledo Blade accused parents of "negligence" for not feeding 

their children properly, but in spite "gf this many grass-roots 
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reformers demanded new mtinicipal programs. 

^ As in all aspects of social welfare during this period, club 
women and parents* groups were prominent in nutritional reform. 

i 

An invited speaker before the Toledo Women's Educational Club in 
1906 emphasized the poor quality of the food eaten by "the working 
classes" and underscored the plight of *'the' struggling poor, who 
eat only the slightest kind of a breakfast, go to work with a 
dinner bucket containing 'anything but nutritious food, -ai^d their 
children, no better fed."^"^ Pauline' Steinem, the Christian Social- 
ist .school board member and the friend of Golden Rule Jones and 
Brauid Whitlock, endorsed free clothes, shoes, and food* for «my 
disadvantaged child. In such an atmosphere. Superintendent 
Charles Van Cleve soon d«^veloped a strong personal interest in 
aiding, underfed children. "The child is not responsible for being 
in the world, nor for his condition in the world," wrote Van Cleve ^ 

in 1908. "This is the only justification I ask for feeding child- 

54 

ren when they are htingry." 

In 1907 the Women's Educational Club established mid-morning 
luncheons In some of the poorest neighborhoods of Toledo. It 
firit served meals to the Polish children in the Lagrange School 
(the site of the popular social center entertainments earlier 
conducted by Golden Rule Jones and the Complete Education League) . 
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K sympathetic school board in turn installed gas stoves in several 

schools on the industrial Eas^ Side—at Birmingham, Ironville, and 

neighboring buildings. It was here that contemporaries responded 

to what John Spargo called "the bitter cry of the children," for 

it was here that the? poorest children of Toledo attended school. 

Superintendent Van Cleve was overwhelmed by the conditions at the 

Birmingham school near the steel mills, "I noticed scholars whose 

faces were covered with heavy, water scabs, and who appeared to 

be suffering to such an extent that attention to study could not 

be expected. J believe that„tlie disease, whatever it is, is 

largely df not altogether, due to malnutrition."^^' tjpved by such 

scenes, school officials and local women's groups jointly operated 

breakfasts and :hes in the poorest Joledo neighborhoods through- 

out the Progressive era. 

Milwaukee had the most extensive meal progrcuns of all of these 

♦ 

cities. Wj.th the firm support of .local trade unions, several vol- 
untary asTOciations, and the Social femocratic Party, the Woman's 
School' Alliance established 'the first free lunches for poor child- 

. reh in 1904. -In that year a non-Socialist aldezrman who was moved 
by the spectacle of hungry children reported that malnutrition 
prevented many of them from excelling in their studies The 
Alliance held a meeting to discuss the issue in October, and it 
unanimously resolved to fund luncJ[ieons in several schools. The 
women artnotmceJT'that '^it has always been the aim of the Woman's 

♦School Alliance to support amy measure tending to the betterment 
o'f existing conditions of children attending the public schools. "^^ 
Since 1891 t% Alliance had dispenjsed free rlothes and shoes to 
Reserving children, aided the vacation school experiments, formed 
parent teacher associations, lobbied for manual training and 
domestic sci<ince programs, and attacked corporal punishment. Year 
after year they fought for more money for the public schools, and 
now they took the major responsibility for funding another school 
social service. 

Because of severe overcrovTding, in many Milwaukee schools, 
/\^liance members served soup and crackers in their own homes at 
noon time for hungry children between 1904 and 1907. Only when 
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adequate space was found at local schoo^ did the luncheons fin- 
ally move out of members' homes. By 1908 the Alliance operated 
about eleven luncheons that served an incredible 50,000 hot meals 
annually. It was clearly an enormous undertaking- School plays 
generated. operating revenue, supplemented by contributions from 
^ organizations like the Social Culture Club, the South Side Women's 

Club, the Social Economics Club, and neighborhood parent and civic 
57 

.organizations. Mri:. Charles B, Whitnall, a Socialist school 
board member, was the chairman of the Alliance's penny lunch divi- 
' sion and consistently chait^ioned the rights of the poor. The 

President of the Alliance was also an activist, and she told the ' 
working-class Daily News in 1909 that "we believe it is the right 

of every child ^ that is born into the world to have epough to eat 

58 ' 
and suitable clothes to wear," Spurred on by such ideals, the ^ 

\ Alliance joined with Socialists and liberals on the Milwaukee 

school board and demanded more attention to nutritional services. 
They pressured puBlic officials until the board of education fin- 
ally established school meals in 1917, 

Ip many cities, there fojfe, local women's organizations init- 
ially operated the earliest school meals, rhey served them at V ^ 
the vacation schools or in poor neighborhoods during the regular 
year or, as in ^he case of the Women's School Alliance, in their 
o*m homes when necessary. They then pressured the efficiency- 
minded business and professional elites on locfal school boards to 
fund programs in selected schools, achieving success roughly by 
World War I, By then approximate ly^" one huhdred cities in the 
United States had school meals for the pbor, variously funded in 

different areas by volunteury organizations, charity groups, and 
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^ local municipalities, ^ 

Despite all the attention arovised by fears of racial deter- ^ 
ioration and by desires to help jrhildren overcome nutritional 
handicaps, America as well as nrany European nations failed to , 
establish equitable and con5)r4hensive nutrition programs for / 
urban school children, Neaafly two-thirds of the school districts / ^ 

of England I tor exeunpleV failed to create state-supported meals # /' 
since the Meals Act of jJo6 was permissive rather than mandatory ' 
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legislation. Like the playgrounds, vacation schools, social 
centers, and other social service reforms of the turn of the 
century, school meals in America never reached the mcijority of 
school children, including many poor children who were supposedly 
most in need. Resistence to the expansion of these programs 
emanated frcHn many different sources, and it blunted the effec- 
tiveness of this new social .reform. 

Since Socialists were often the earliest and most consistent 
champions of fre^e meals in Europe and America, Catholic organiza- 
tions in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City strenuously 
denounced school meals as a form of state paternalism that would 
lead to a Socialistic and presumably atheistic government. The 
Rochaster Federation of Catholic Societies, it will be recalled, 
attacked sociaj centerSj^ vacation schools, and playgrounds and 
denounced Christian JBocialists lijce Edwaurd J. Ward. It also 
euiamantly opposed any other tax-supported social servicas, includ- 
ilia fxee meals. when cAristiam Socialists like Pauline Steinem, 
liberal school board members, and clubwomen secured municipal 
funding foA school meals in Toledo, the Lucas County Federation 
of Catholic Societies in 1909 similarly condemned this new educa- 
tional policy. The distribution of free food, it claimed, was 

"unsound and most haunnful to the spirit of American Liberty, Amer- 
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ican independence, and American self help." This Catholic organ- 
ization typically called for more parental responsibility, urged 
parents to feed their own children, and warned the citizenry of 
further state encroachment. The' Smith Law more than Catholic 
opposition paralyzed the local meals program, but Catholic influ- 
ence clearly undermined greater efforts at reform. 
I . In Milwaukee, wh^re Socialists increasingly nerved in all 
levels of government including the school board. Catholics also 
'intensively opposed new school services. After the turn of the 
century the Social Demotratic Herald wrgte glowing articles on 
state maintenance in Europe, endorsed the labors of the Woman's 
School Alliance, and promised comprehensive nutritional programs 
for all children at municipal expense^ under the forthcoming 
Socialist state. Tlie Federated Trades Council attacke<^hose 



who claimed that intemperance among the working classes caused 
hungry children, and Meta Berger asserted that the causes of 
hunger were assuredly complex but essentially economic^n nature. 
Still, Catholic organizations in 1915 effectively blocked permis- 
sive legislation for free textbooks and meals, berating the idea 
as Socialistic. Besides denouncing labor unions, Archbishop 
Sebastiam Messmer claimed that free textbooks, meaJLs, and other 

services would destroy the family, estaGDlish "state paternalism, 
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and... lead to advanced socialism," Because of Catholic political 
influence, the Milwaukee school board did not adopt the work of 
the Woman's School Alliance until 1917, culminating nearly two 
decades of grass-roots struggle, 

While Catholic opposition to social services generally took 
organized form, advocates of school meals faced an equally potent 
though less visibly united opposition by citizens who believed 
that nutrition was a private rather than a public responsibility. 
Some people endorsed parent education over the^feeding.,of child- 
ren, suggesting that it was not poverty but ignorance that caused 
parents to underfeed or misfeed their offspring. Other people 
denied that anyone was starving and argued that Socialists, women, 
and other reformers were- sensationalists and municipal busy-bodies. 
When the Socialist workihg, class and the woman's School Alliance 
unsuccessfully attemp1:ed to receive an appropriation for school 
meals from the Board of County Supervisory in 1909, a Democrat 
responded that "women would go out loafing if their children w^re 
fed in school," A Repxiblicam at the same meeting asserted that 
"all mothers could easily provide meals for their children if they 
really loved them."^^ Such critics could not be swayed, either 
by appeals to efficiency -or conscience, to vote in favor of a# ' 
county appropriation for meals for the poor. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks to comprehensive njjtri- 
tional programs in every city was the widespread belief that parents 
were responsible for their own children. A leading advocate of 
lunch programs summed up this feeling accurately in th^ Psycholo- 
qical Clinic in 1912: 



No one doubts that there is a close 
relationship between poverty and under- 
feeding—the terms are practically ^ 
synonymous, Mapy persons, however, 
insist that the inmediate cause of most 
of the underfeeding «unong the schopl 
• children in Americem cities is not poverty 
buc ignorance — that if the majority of 
incomes, slender as these cure, were 
expended wisely, the children might be 
properly fed.^^ 

Many well-educated indiyiduals bleuned the poor for their own pre- 
dicament. A New York City physician, for example, bluntly told 
the American Medical Association that "in. the major ty of faunilies 

auuong the poorer classes the food is poorly chosen, poorly cooked, 
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and poorly served.** Other members of that staid organization 

throughout the Progressive era often asserted that the poor bought 

upf ui table fosod "not* because these people have not enough money, 

but that they he|ve no idea of what constitutes nutritious food." 

With often limited political support amd opposition of this 

nature, grass-roots reformers had to work diligently to feed the, 

maximum number of childrsn. Like playgrounds, vacation schools, 

and other innovations, the meals were often popular with local 

parents and children*^ even if they 'id not reach everyone in need. 

While, chastizing those who feared that municipally- supported meals 

would lessen the child's initiative, the Central Jl^abor Uniin^of 

Toledo publicly applauded the^ork of women's clubs ^nd the school 

board. "School authorities in this cit/ are fully alive Jto con- 

'ditions among working people," claimed the Toledo Union Leader in 

1908. "The authorises aie battlihg with hunger versus pride, 

and are attempting to solve the*question of feeding children <».nd 
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at the same tim^ not have them stamped as receivers of charity." 

Nutrition advocates in Europe and America devised intricate methods 
to^prevent children from feeling like objects of charity. In 
Frances children separately entered booth**^ where they gave teach- 
ers a oominal sum to defray tAe costs of theilr meal if they were 
so able; tljose* children^jrithout money still received a ticket for 
^ meal# and preffjanM^J>Jy no one but the teacher knew which partic- 
ular ^hiJLdren could afford the price of a br ikfast or lunch. ' 
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Toledo and other cities employed different methods to try to pro- 
tect children's pride, but undoubtedly many ragged youngsters 
were teased, by other children and suspected of not having a' penny 
for their lunch, . ^ 

Because class prejudices were so potent, according to muni- 
cipal Socialists; only a comprehensive and free^^meal program for 
all children would have eliminated the class stigmas that remained 
attached to, schyol meals in the ProgresiSive era. Yet the club 
women, urban radicals, and other grass-roots reformers who claim^ 
that all childre^n had a right to. sufficient and nourishing food — 
and that the state should provide \t~were like voices in the 
wilderness^ far aihead of public opinion and unable to alter class 
biases in nutritional policy. The members of the Woman's School 
Alliance, the Women's Educjational Club, the Womeh's Educational 
and Industrial Union, and the Atheneaum nevertheless tried to 
aid all children Vn distress. More children caijie to their meals ^ 
tham they could possibly feed every year, and women agaun tQSti- 
fied to their importemce in Progressive social reformt Conflict 
between Catholics, efficiency advocates. Socialists and other ^ 
interests on the grass-* roots and national level guaranteed tha^t 
the issue of. perfecting children's health thorough the schools 
remained a pressing issue of the age. tt nieals were insufficient 
means to perfect children's health, perhaps medical inspection and* 
other measures might bring relief to unhealthy aijlA hungry scholars. 

III 

'X '•Whatever else may be added to the three R's of the public 
schools,** wrote the editor of Charities in 1906, "medical super- 
vision is bound to be looked upon as fundamental.** The editor 
dismissed fritics who viewed medical inspection as an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty 'by responding that ''these people seem 
to overlook the spirit of our entire educational syste^^ and that 
it is nothing more than reasonable, after forcing a boy to go to 
school, to see that h% does the work with no serious handicap, 
and thus close one of the greatest doors to discouragement and 
dissatisfaction* leading to truarlcy . **^^ Medical inspection 
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became one of the most highly tauted panaceas of the Progressive 
' era. It was variously endorsee^ as aAay to eliminate "backward" 
and "dull" students, to ensure all children equal -educational 
opportunities, to promAte the vitality of the "ra^e," and to make 
paurents more responsiULe citizens- Medical inspection was also' 
one of the most unpopiILar social services of the early twentieth 
century, leading to eAensive civil disobediance including school - 
boycotts and occasional- riots. Deep divisions often separated 
home and school. People who labored to establish mamy different 
school innovations disagreed strenuously on the merits of many 
school health reforms. 

Despite considerad^le popular opposition to medical inspec- 
tion, the health movement flourished in American cities after 
the turn of the century. Boston had led the way by establishing 
the first medical inspection program in the United States in 1894. 
By 1900 eight cities in the country had followed its example. The 
greatest rate of growth of medical inspection, however, was between 
1905 and 1910, when the number of urban school sys^Mis^^ith medical 
inspection ri^shroomed from forty-four to three hundreci and twelve. 
As divisions of medical inspection and school hygiene orgamized in 
local schools, additional health personnel besides physicians 
joined the school staff. By 1910 dozens of nurses worked in the 
public schools, especially .in the industrial Northeast. Rorghly 
fifty cities had school dentists. Because of these trends a 
writer in American Education in 1911 stated that "there are now 
but few progressive cities in the country which have not estab- « 
lished at least the nucleus of a system of medical inspection."'" 

The justifications for medical inspection resembled those ' 

popularized for the closely-related school meals movement. Poor 

health, it was argued^ caused children to fail in their lessons. 

"The examination of school children with reference to their ^phy- 

sical condition," argUed a contributor to Education in 1905, "has 

led to the discovery of mental and physical ills which prevent 

the victims from making normal progress, and unfit them for class- 
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ification * ith children sound and healthy." According to the 
skeptical editor of the Nation, medical inspectors unanimously 
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believed that poor health was "the real trouble in most cases which 

we inaccurately call stupidity, inattention, indifference to study, 

j/k. 
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ill-tender, sullenness, malicious disobedience, and truancy." 

•> 

Or, as one physician told a n4tional charity organization in 1910: . 

What can a child learn who is constantly 
euinoyed by -blurring in reading, by head- 
aches r by sensitiveness to light or who is 
always fatigued by close attention of any 
kind? What cam one accomplish whose blood e 
is impoverished by deficient oxygenation 
and whose brain is anemic or inundated with 
unojiidized products?^^ 

While assuming that sotind minds could not coexist with un- 
healthy bodies and that wellness furthered academic excellence, 
school health advocates saw medicaX^ inspection as an educational 
and social cure-all. A physician in the Review" of Reviews in 1907 
clainsed that since poor health led to truancy as well as "moral 
obliquity," health inspection wouJd eliminate both maladies. 
Speakers at n.E.A. meetings assei id that poverty and paupers 
would disappea-' if all diseases were diagnosed and then eliminated 
through proper trfcatment; perfect health produced haurd-working 
citizens ana maxiiaized efficiency. And numerous writers repeat- 
edly emphasized the basic need to elevate the "physical stauidard 
of ^he race,** to improve "the efficiency of the race," and, as 
onu analyst claimed in 1915, "to move in the direction of race 
betterment."''^ 

Advocates of medical and dental inspectL:)n of urban school 
children openl' preferred genetic over fcnviroiimental interpreta- 
tlone of human development. Many of %hem beliaved in the super- 
iorttyof the so-called Teutonic race and in the inferiority^ of 
the P?w wave of "swarthy" immigrants that migrated to. American 
cities. Medical inspectors and health officers were often attrac- 
ted to, Theodore Roosevelt's theory of "race suicide" — the fear 
th*t new immigrant families had disproportionately large families 
cooqpared to the older immigrant stock. Selective breeding, health 
reformers belif^ved, might reverse this trend, but some also argued 
that even old ^toc'' itizens should have smaller families. As 
one author argued, a "few perfect children" of any ethnic brigin 
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were better than "a dozen unkempt degenerates, who add pathos to 
the struggle for existence, and who sink under the inflexible law. 
of the survival of the fittest. ""^^ As Clarence Karier and other 
historians have argued, such logic helped promote eugenics-based 
sterilization laws for-the poor in many states in the Progressive 
era, since it gave scientific legitimacy to many *legis la tors and 
- to their constituents Who discriminated against the lower 
Classes. «^ ^ 

Since health reformers often believed in the supremacy o^f 
genetics as well as ethnic determinants of school failure and 
success, they usually placed the blame for unhealthy children on 
the shoulders of inmigrants and the poor. One commonly, heard the 
statement that "children are allowed to suffer, not so much be- 
cause medical treatment is costly, as because parents are ignot- ^ 
ant." Walter s. Cornell, the director of Philadelphia's medical 
inspection department and a renowned health reformer,' longed for 
the day when thestate would actively prosecute parents who chose 
to ignore the orders of local medical inspectors. sin6e poor 
parents wefe so ignorant of hygiene, sanitation, and ^the eiemen-, 
tary principles of child care, according to a writer in the 
American Education, the state had to intervene, in family life to 
rescue qhildren from "ignorance on the part of parents. It be- 
comes, therefore, the duty of^the sirfiool -authorities to see t6 
it that such childten are protectedAgainst influences that will 
seriously handicap them through life, often making them an eco- 
nomic burden to society. "^^ 

Armed with a set of questionable genetic theories and con- 
vinced of parental ignorance of medical knowledge, health reformers 
■built a national network of information through dozens of articles, 
books, and pamphlets an the subject of medical inspection. Urban 
school systems gave increased attention to health care, and new 
medllcal personnel- joined the school bureaucracy. The problem 
witA the medical insi»ction movement was not that it overempha- 
sized the existence" of disease, for poor children still experience 
inadequate health care, considerable illness, and disproportionate 
-school failure. Unfortunately, health reformers smugly assumed 



that health was the primary determinant of school success and that 

dental caries and adenoids produced problems like truamcy, boredom, 
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inattentiveness, and imanorality . Filling cavities, amnounced 
one writer, cured children's dullness. Certainly many children 
with poor teeth, adenoids, scabies, scarlet fever, and diptheria 
had am unequal chance to learn, as the health leaders claimed. 
They ignored the fact, however, that good health is only one 
factor in whether children excel in th#ir studies and that many 
children who were hungry did well at school • Though the medical 
knowledge of the health reformers was limited (at least frc^n a 
modern j>erspective) , they condemned parents and otJier citizens 
who opposed them as ignorant, narrow-minded, and superstitious. 

Medical inspection began in very similar ways in cities like 
Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City, Leading figures 
in local boards of health, medical societies, and dpntal associa- 
tions typically pressured urbw school boards to adopt systematic 
health inspection. Though some health reformers gave random exam- 
inations of school children in different kinds of neighborhoods, 
investigations usually centered in congested areas inhabited by 
the poorest %#orking class populations. -George Goler of the 
Rochester Health Department, 'for exan^ple, wae a very active re- 
former. Along with the Rochester Academy of Medicine in 1901, he 
petitioned the board of education for permission to examine child- . 
ren in the poorest neighborhoods. The board initially rejected 
the program as exceeding its jurisdiction, but several years later 

nurses and other health staff were en^loyed in the poorest Rochester 
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schools. The Rochester Dental Society inspected poor children's 

teeth for the first time in 1905, giving free exams and basic care^ 

for the ••worthy ^joor." The Wouen's Educational and Industriai. 

Union also contributed to the health movement. In 1909 it supported 

a handful of nurses in the schools, soon tooth brush drills and 

updated lectures on hygiene and sanitation supplementiad the school 
85 

health program. 

Members of the local boards of health, together with philan- 
thropic 'phy^dcians and dentists, also inaugurated medical inspec- 
tion in Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City after the turn of the 
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century, Tbledo's dei;tists examined poor children's teeth for 

free as early as 1901, and women's clubs, liberals, and health 

advocates pressured the school board to hire its first medical 
86 

inspector in 1910. By then some Toledo dentists already oper- 
ated a free dental clinic for poor children, and school nurses 
soon ministered .to their medical needs. The prQcesF of scfjool 
health reform in Milwaukee and Kansas. City was almost identical. 
As a result of agitation by boards of health, physicians, dentists 
and some women's organizations, these cities joined the hundreds 
of municipalities that established programs of medical inspection. 
And as the health staff grew in size, children in every school 
received annual physical and dental exams by nurses and physicians 
who kept extensive records on the physical development of the 
thousands o^fcdividuals in these urban systems.®^ . 

Just as they had earlier predicted, medical inspectors often 
uncovered numerous unchecked diseases and physical defects that 
impaired the ^health and schooling of individual children^ Even 
if one acknowledged that health reformers worked to publicize 
the -widespread- existence of disease, there was still consider- 
able evidence that serious health problems afflicted many child- 
ren. When cdn temporaries asserted that three out of ten children 
had serious, uncorrected vision problems and that seven out of 
ten needed dental work; few people disagreed with them. Careful 
investigation demonstrated that almost half of Rochester's public 
school children in 1912 required dental attention. Thousands 
more had various communicable diseases, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, 
and poor nutrition. Though the statistic seems exaggerated, one 
RocheVterian asserted that almost 1,300 children out of 15,000 
examined in one study had some form of anemia.®® An examination 
of Toledo's school children in 1911 similarly found thousands of 
children either in need of glasses, dental care, or nutritional 



aid. 

Detailed statistics gathered on children's health in many 
cities often demonstrated that it was greatly influenced by class 
background. Consider, for exan^le, the Italian children at the 
Third Street school in Milwaukee^ living in' the in5)overished 



"Bloody Third." Their school usually led in the number of cases 

of impetig6, eczema, and otfier maladies, even though lice, scabies, 
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and^ ringworm appeared in virtually every Milwaukee school. In 
1912, Mifirfaukee physicians discovered over 1 , 200 different cases 
of infectious dis^ises like measles, mun^s, and chicken pox; they 
found 239 cases of diptheria cmd 317 cases of scarlet fever*. Eye 
and skin diseases were very common. Nearly 3,000 cases of lice 
were also identified that year, along with ringwonif, scabies, and 
other sources of children's discomfort. According to published 
reports in all of these cities, children's teeth were also in a 
deteriorating state. School dentists found plenty of diseased 
gums, various forms of pyorrhea, and hundreds of thousands of 
dental caries. 

Parental opposition to different aspects of medical inspec- 
tion expressed itself in several ways. There were angry letters 
to the editor amd to h\e school board and boycotts of tlie neigh- 
borhood schools. Parents often resented the insults hurled at 
them by health reformers, took pride in their own cures for 
children's diseases, and sometimes denoi^nced the treatment their 
children received at achool. TOo often medical inspectors char- 
acterized all opponents as ignorant, narrow-minded people who 
interf erred with those who wanted to perfect children's health. 
One tJew York City health officer said in 1914 that reformers 
encountered "a fukillade of prejudi^ce, tradition and superstition, 

ignorance/ distrust, apprehension, indifference, irresponsibility, 
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poverty and antagonism." L^wis Tei^man equated anyone who con- 

dmned school health work with 'sectarian' physicians, cyuicks,. 
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and pat«nt*m«dicine vendors." He accepted the principled 
opposition of Christian Scientists to medical treatment, but like 
other health advocates Terman believed that the uninformed public 
generally hindered medical progress. 

Many parents distrusted the claims of health officers that 
medical inspection w^ld cure every social ill, and they opposed 
any treatment of their children without their written permission. 
A school riot began in a Jewish neighborhood in New York City in 
1906 when 'school physicians removed adenoids from the children. 




A rumor spread through the neighborhood that children's throats 

were being cut, and "an excited mob demolished several windows 
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and doors before the children could be dismissed," During the 

same year 1,500 angry Italian mothers in Brooklyn fought police, 
pelted the local school with stones amd .other objects, and pre- 
vented any medical treatments. School inspectors lacked the 
legal power to force parents to provide their children with med- 
ical care or operations, but many parents disliked the notes 
children brought home urging specific treatments. When one health 
inspector con^lained to a mother about her son's body odors, she 

quickly told his instructor: "Teacher, Johnny ain't no rose, 
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Learn him; don't smell him." School baths only reached a tiny 
fraction of the school populations in any American city, and 
parei\ts often rejected school interference in what they consid- 
ered private family matters. 

Even though parents were always ridiculed for opposing med- 
ical inspection and for endorsing oli World treatments for various 
illnesses, they often possessed a more complex understanding of 
social and educational problems than better schooled health offi- 
cials. It must have raised more than a few eyebrows when Toledo's 
health coimaissioner proclaimed in '1907 that poor eyesight caused 
insanity. Or when the head of Rochester's health department called 
for "selective breeding" and confidently told one community group 
that most criminals had adenoids as children and breathed through 
their mouth, causing their abnormal social behavior. And school 
boycotts and popular opposition to modern "science" were almost 
predictable when local physicians on the school st<iff urged the* 
teaching of eugenics in tifc classroom to educate everyone on the 

alleged inferiority of Pa%^3, Italians, Slovaks, and other ethnic 
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^nd racial groups* ^ 

School inspectors scoffed at the "traditiqnalism" of immigrant 
groups, who ironically often had a more basic understanding of why 
SdM children disliked school or had health problems. School 
^yslcians were always certain that good health almost guaranteed 
academic excellence; they incorrectly believed that truancy, mis- 
behaving, poor schOT^rship, and all of the other ancient evils of 
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the schools would suddenly disappear if everyone followed their 

lead, parents remained akjptical. One leading health advocate, 

Walter S; Cornell, reprinted the following letter from a parent 

in hia seminal volume, Health and Medical Inspection of School 

Children (1912) : 

We received the note' from the Doctor and 
will say that we give [our son] medical 
attention when he needs it, -We know that 
George' has headaches but when he comes 
hoti^e from school he complain^ of a boy 
in the 3rd grade by the naroe.ofi Andrew 
Aigieck who knocks him down and [sic] 
jomps on him, J wish you woulfl give this 
your attention • I know boys are all 
T aiike but this boy is [sic] mutch bigger. 

Similar letters supposedly proved that parents were incompetent 
guardians. At the very least, however, they showed that Andrew - . 
Aimeck might cause headaches as well as other medipal probleps. 
Some officials in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas 
City faced numerous challenges to their authority. School phy- 
sicians and nurses often received letters from parents that lam- 
basted them for their arrogance, their snicje remarks on children's 
physical state, and their cocksure belief that all problems stem- 
med from so-called physical imperfections. One child in Rochester 
was seat home by the school nurse in 1913 because he had a severe 
case of acne. His angry mother secured little Fred's ininediate 
r'eadmission: 

I' don't, see why he should stay at ^ 
home all the pimples he has are on 
his face and 1 want' them left just 
as they are if all the children and 
teachers that have pimples were [sic] 
send home there wOuld be only a few 
left in school. 

Yours truly his mother.^® 

Christian Scientists in city after city took school boards to court 

boycotted classes, and demanded medical freedom. And when medical 

inspection staffs and health reformers tried to vaccinate every 

child, it virtually guaranteed additional cultural and SQcial 

divisiv^ness. 

"The vaccinator," wrote an author in the Arena in 1907, "cares 
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nothing for individuality, idiosyncracy , temperament, condition 
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of life or age of his subjects." As a result the vaccinator 
became one of the most hated men in American cities in the Pro- 
gressive era. While some members of the medical community 
accepted the validity pf Jenner's work with inoculation and the 
germ theory of disea^^e, many physicians, healers, and urban 
citizens strongly opposed compulsory vaccination. Some parents 
might endorse checking children's teeth and inspecting their 
eyes, earSr nose, auid throat, but, anti-vaccination crusades united 
many citizens of different backgrounds and political persuasions. 
As one" poet of the opposition proclaimed: 

Hail, 0 Shade of once gr^at. Jennerl 
Stalk forth from they place awhile. 
And kindly take the witness stand. 
Vaccination is on trial. 

The history of ^chool vaccination is not a saga of how heroic 
physicians used the tools of modern science to rescue * little child- 
ren from disease and premature death. It is larqely a tale of * 
conflict between the school and the home, one of the most striking 
controversies* of ^e Progressive era. Strong popular resistance^ 
to vaccination had been registered in America since the seven- 
teenth dentury.-* Resistance in the twentieth century continued to 
hamper effo: by urban boards of health to establish basic school 
inspection programs. The working-class Kansas City M^il warned 
eis early as 1893 that "a large mimber of people, respectable people, 
see that much evil results from vaccination. They see the state 
like ^ giai^t seize the little trembling beUDe and instill intc^ its 
young life the germ of many diseases. These people see all around 
them persons afflipted with scrofulous and syphilitiis diseasoi* the 
result of vaccination with impure virus. "^^^^ Many citizens opposed 
vaccination on religious grounds, viewing the body as a pure vessel 
which should be free from all foreign matter. S4:ill others be- 
lieved that vaccination caused tuberculosis, syphilis, and other 

diseases^ and that no rational person would Willingly let a physi- - 
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cian put small pox vaccine into the human bloodstreeun. 

A compulsory school vaccination law in New York in the 1890S 
faced considerable dissent in the Rochester schools. The school 
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boar.d unamimously opposed the law, noting that it was impossible 
to enforce. According to optimistic estimates, perhaps half of 
the city's children were already vaccinated, but thousands re- 
fused to comply with the law. The Democrat and Chronicle^ / whxx;h 
opposed compulsory but no^t voluntary vaccination, claimed that 
many parents feared that the virus "arouses diseases that have 
been lying dormant in the body/*^^'^ George Goler and the health 
board threatened various legal actions against non-compliant 
parents and the school board. Opposition to the law neverthe- 
less continued throughout .the Progressive era. In 1912 ^the par- 
ents of a twelve year old girl even defeated the school board in ^ 
a court case. The girl had been inoculated in compliance with 
the law, only the vaccination did not "take." Her parents pointed 
out that technically children only had ,to be inoculated: the 
law did not require that it was successful. Thousan<5s of Roches- 
ter's parents refused to ;submit their children to the vaccinator, 

' 104 - ^ f 
no matter what the law stated. 

A similar con^ulsory law existed in Ohio in the 1890s, pro- 
ducing considerable parental and ethnic opposition. The Turnverein 
passed a resolution against the law in 1897, auid parents and child- 
ren routinely boycotted neighborhood schools after the turn of the 
century. 'The l>ealth department had pitched battles in local Pol-' 
ish neighborhoods, where opposition to vaccination flour±shed on 
religious grounds. There was a so-called "police riot" in the 
Lagrange school district in 19^^ when local officers protected 
health officers froi^. residents who pelted the detested vaccina- 
tors. Golden Rule/Jones, who basically subsisted* on ry<f breads 
nuts, and ** natural** foods » opposed vaccination, and he was very 
popular with the Poles. He attacked the health department and 
defended the rigiits of immigrants' to medical freedom. Jcnes said 
••plainly that Ke did not believe in kicking in doors... and did 
not approve of the rough handling" of local citizens. Toledo's 
health commissioner called Jones and the 'Poles "ignorant" /-^nd ^ 
vainly tried to make Catholi^c priests alter the medical b'iliefs 
of their parishioners. 

Th« Toledo Evning Bae routinely asserted in 1903 th; t "the 
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controversy over vaccination has lost nothing in bitterness in 
y^ars, and that a great many very intelligent persons sincerely 
believe that it is worse than the ^sease."^^^ Inproper inocu- 
lations and unpredictaUDle viral strains caused death in many 
cities, which only fueled popular resistance. Local chapters of 
the League for Medical Freedom formed in Toledo as elsewhere, and 
a city-wide school boycott ag^julst vaccination crippled the school 
system in 1914. In^Jamiary the children held what the , ^ledo 
Blade called an "anti-'vacciliatioo strike. "^^^ Approximately 50 
per cent of the high school class and 65 per cent of the elemen- 
tary students boycotted classes rather than submit to vaccination. 
Once igain, populau: resistance made the law requiring vaccination 
unenforceable. At the Waite School,- children followed thair 
parent's orders and refused to leav6 their seats when school in- 
spectors ordered them home. Meanwhile, parents from the Detroit 

district "accompanied their children to school and waited for 
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inspectors to make their appearance." Only when local author- 
ities agreed to accede to parental wishes* did classes ^cross the 
city resume to their regular schedule — with the majority of child- 
ren still unvaccinated. 

TTirough boycotts, occasional riots, and threats of legal 
action, therefore, paurents often ip^rvened effectively in health 
work in the schools and *conf ounded the efforts of many- school 
health reformers . Parents continued to wield considerable influ- 
ence in health education and care for their children. Parents 
were less successful, however, in preventing the use of psycho- 
logical tests thflit were often promoted by health officers and 
other educetional experts. Historians have demonstrated that 
these tests, vdiich were used to track children into classes for 
the "feebleminded," "exceptional," or "sub-normal" as well as 

into vQcational classes, were culturally biased against imnigrants 
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and the poor. Although -a detailed examination of the implemen- 
tation and social uses of thes|e tests is not feasible here, these 
innovations that were championed by Ayres, Terman, and others had 
profound 'influence in the treatment and education of urban school 
children. Tests went hand in h^nd with the ^Uvjenic theories on 



which much of the health movement rested, and they reflected the 
power of efficiency and scientific management theories in school- 
ing after 1910; Like all innovations, tests produced cultural 
and class divisions in the urban schools, providing further exam- 
ples of the conflictual basis of educational policy* 

Not all of the health services that entered the urban schools 
had inhumane or tindemocratic results. . Parents adamently opposed 
many aspects of the school health movement, but undoubtedly many 
children benefited from medical and dental inspection in terms 
of personal comfort if not always in terms, of academic success. 
Many children who qould not afford glasses, who unknowingly had 
heauring' problems, and who suffered from maladies from heart ail- 
meVM^s tg sKin diseases profited from greater attention to their 
heal tit. In Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and other 
places school officials established classes for tubercular and 
anemic children. Here children were given (with their parents' 
permission) a special diet, individual attention, emd adequate 
exercise. In "open air" facilities for tubercularly-prone young- 
sters, children dressed in eskimo suits and helcf their classes 
in open tents or in park pavilions. There teachers nurtured /many * 
children back to health, added stamina to bod:^es weakened by, 
disease, and helped children rettirn within a ^ew months to the 
regular classroom. These experimental schools were extremely 
popular in many cities; Toledo's program had a long waiting list 
of poor, unhealthy children whose parents believed that the open 
air, rest, and exercise might cure their disease- 

Study after study by layman and expert alike demonstrated 
the value of these programs in in^roving the health and at times 
the academic progress of indi/idual pupils. -^^^ It is easy to 
dismiss all of the effoi s of medical reformers as self-servirtg, 
ill-concei\'ed, and unpopular, though undoubtedly many of their 
programs were so perceived by community groups. School health 
advocates promised too much, too soon, and with too little respect 
for the rights of many individual^. Their belief that proper 
health care would eliminate many "dull" and "backward" and,"re- 
tardi^d** children was a simplistic assessment of the causes of 



v^school failure among the poor. By labeling children throiigh biased 
psychological tests as backward, dull, feeble-mirded/ exceptional, 

• or retarded, these reformers often created entire student popula- 
tion^ who .suffered under the stigma of b^ing inferior, an enor- 
mous price for any child to pay for the advancement ( science. 

"Scientific authority is, in the nature of thingfi, -a most 
powerful instrument, whether it be established in error or in 
truth," asserted an opponent of vaccination in 1890. "Once 
established, the authority of science will be apt to secure abso- 
li^te deference and obedience, most of all from the clcss who like 
to express their opinions in all matters non-scientific. "^^^ - 
Parents did not always defer to the presumed wisdom of the health 
reformers, who continually regarded their own logic and theories 
as unin^^achable products of scientific research. Many citizen' 
properly distrusted the eugenics and efficiency theories cf 
these men of science, preferring Old World cures for theii ail- 
ment;s arid traditionalism c?Ver modernity. Incidences of i oerc i- 
losis in America declined by about 30 per cent in the Pr< .iiissive 

era, but this did not result from vaccination- or other m' .ical 
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mve'ntions as far as histrf-^^ians of medicine can determine. 
And more medical inspection did not cause a reduction in truancy 
or dropout rates, end listlessness, boredom, "moral obliquity," 
or all the other evils perceivjsd by the new medical mandarins, 

^ Health, reformers, li^e all people vho try to improve the 
^rld, believed that the problem really r--ted with a lack of 
power, resources, and will- . If only more monay, more staff, and 
better methods of exauni"hing and treating chiltlren were found, 
they argued/ surely the ancient problems of the classroom would 
be solved. Like many other social services in the Progressive 
era, however, health reforms were expensive and competed with all 
the other new programs that simultaneously entered the schools. 

r 

Not <%very citizen or policymaker accepted the theories of health 
re formers # and neither did tax payers desire even heavier economic 
burdens. As a result, the oasis for school inspection was laid 
in the Progressive era, but school liygiene departments were under- 
staffed and small compared to the rest of le school bureaucracy* 
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Toledoi for • example r had only five physj.ci<»ns and one nurse for 
thousands of students in 1917. The City Club of Milwaukee esti- 
mated in 1919 that the local nygiene department would have to 
double in size to be effecti/e* And, in Kansas City, four nurses 

in the same year mirvistered to the needs of forty thous^and 
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cnildren, > ^ 

Luillr the testers and medical and psychological examiners 
had p6wer disproportionate to their numbers. Just as new avenues 
in recreation, play, vacation activities, and community use of 
the schools opened in the Progressive era, so too did urban systems 
expand into other areas of social welfare. Like many social re- 
forms of this period, health innovations were initially targeted 
for the children of the poor, competed for scarce funds, and 
contributed to enlarging tne social functions of education. And, 
like every other innovation during these years, these ^programs 
became enmeshed in struggles between efficiency advocates and 
local interests that respected parental rights and community 
interests in formulating er*acational policy. Efficiency and 
democracy once again struggled for mastery in the schools. 



World War I And The End Of An Era 




Leibor is opposed to war because war 
is opposed te the interests of 
labor and to 'che interests of the 
world's civilization. LAbpr fights 
in all wars. Labor suffers and 
perishes in all wus'. 

Kansas City Labor Herald , 1915 

Toledo school buildings piresent 
scenes of an unusual industry these 
pleasant spring-like days. On the 
playgrounds and on the approaches 
to the buildings can be found groups 
of boys and girls knitting on 
sweaters, socks, and other Red 
Cross IT .erials. 

Toledo Blade, 1918 
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Richar* Hof stadter once argued \n The Age of Refor m tJwt "war ^ 
has always been the Nemesis of the liberal tradition in America,"^ 
Whether war is actually an extension of the reform spirit or a 
reactionary tendency in opposition to it har been vigorously de- 
bated by many schblars, but it is clear that war has often fol- 
lowed crusades for domestic reform. The Civil War, for example, 
followed closely behind antebellum reform. Three decades of 
domestic reform that begam in the 1890s also concluded with Amer- 
ican invciven^nt in World War 1. The New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt efided with the- prosecution of w^rs on peveral continents* 
And the greaj^ upsurge of recent domestic improvements best expressed 
in Lyndon Johnson's Great Society in the 1960s ended with American 
involvement in Vietnam. Although historians aure still analyzing 
the exact interrelationships between domestic activism- and mili- 
tarism, every period of liberal reform seems to culminate in war 
amd to shift attention away froxh solving domestic social problems. 

By the time of Am'erican entry into World War I, grass-roots 
Progressivism had already spanned nearly three decades. The 
immediate origins of domestic reform began in the 1890s, when a 
number of different organizations and political leaders who were 
virtually tmknown before then responded to the economic and social 
crises oi ,the depression. By the turn of the century men like 
Victor Bergej^r Golden Rule Jone^^ Edward J. Ward, and many other 
individual* had already contributed much to the rise of a new 
social spirit. Helen Montgomery, Lizzie Black Kander, and Pauline 
Steinem~to name only a few of the'Tkew women who emerged onL the 
urban scene-^-similarly organized with thousands of women across 
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the nation to champion programs of social amelioration. And there 
were cotintlesf liberals, radicals, and ordinary citi^^ns in 
Rochester, Toledo^ Milwaukee, and Kansas City who shaped educa- 
tional ref^rr in the Progressive era: the workina-class poets 
who called for playgrounds and food for their children; the par- 
ents who «ref used to surrender their children to the vaccinator; 
the immigrants who attended the soci^'* centers? and the men and 
women who marched in Labor Day parades and prayed for justice in 
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the'nuurket place and for political equality. How to improve the 
schools often became an all-consuming issue in these cities be-^ 
tween the depression of the Nineties and the outbreak of World 
War I. Competing interest groups with varying perspectives on 
the state viewed the schobls as a central institution for social 
progress. Liberals, cowervativesr and radicals, of course, 
strenuously differed on who 'should direct the pace of change, who 
should benefit from specific reforms, and who should control the 
nation's educational institutions. Conflicts ran deep within . 
local communities, and antagonistic community forces continued 
to strive to shape public policy during the war years. 

By the time of America's involvement in the war, most of 
the' important social services and urban educational reforms of 
the Progressive era had already been implement^id. Although the 
funding of these progreuns was initially often meager conpared to 
the total budget f and although innovations never reached every 
school chy.d, school lunches, social centers, playgrounds, vaca- 
tion schools, m2uiual training and ^domestia science, medical and 
dental inspection, and other progreuns gradually affected urbiui 
schools across the nation. Psychological testing, vocational* 
education, and special programs for the blind, deaf, crippled, 
and the feeble-minded also began. Educational extension and 
expansion were the trademarks of the Progressive era, as the 
schools broadened their influence in local neighborhoods and in 
the lives of eurea childi*en. 

The war did not eliminate any- of ^ese new programs . In the 
case of psychological testing and vocational training, the war 
actually accelerated the movement toward change. For example, 
the widespread use of psychological test^ for military recruits 
and the Smith Hughes Act brought more attention to, the value of 
testing and some financial j^upport for vocational education. 
But on the local level the war was less important for its effects - 
on innov^tipn than in how it noticeably divided grass-roots forces 
that had vied for influence in education since the 1890s. In 
many respects, world War 1 was ' ^t as influential in smother* 
ing the spirit of community cooperation as the depression had 
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been in nurturing it threa decades earlier. 

Grass-roots progressivism had never been a single, static 
entity in American cities. It gathered force over time, and 
third party efforts were more successful iTi some cities than in 
others. Many different community forces pVessed for specific 
educational improvement's after the 1890s. Women, for example, 
agitated for vacation schools, playgrounds, and other social 
services ^nd used school reform as a way to expand their power 
beyond the confines of the home. Socialists disliked the non- 
radical aims of many of these liberal women, but they, too, en- 
dorsed similar municipal and state Intervention wherever that 
seemed to of^r ir ^ediate benefits to workinq-class and poor 
children. And countless other organizations, like local parent 
groups, civic leagues, and neighborhood associations contributed 
time, nvoney, and effort to expand the social functions of urban 
education • Through the years liberals and radicals often had to 
set aside their differenpes temporarily when banding together to 
espouse a particular reform— •as> for example, a demand for fyll 
funding of the schools, or a demamd tor a new social center. 
The war, however, divided these grass-roots groups more thsnx any 
other event in local communities- The only other issue that had 
generated nearly as much division between these voluntary assoc- 
iations was the earlielr movement for school board centralization 
and reorganization. But even then the differences between rival 
domnunity interests did not pifoduce the ugly scenes that marked 
the war at home between roughly 1915 and 1920. 

Members of organized labor had warned for many years tHat 
involvement in waf would turn conteR^orary minds away from 
dcinestic reform* ((*hen the schools became a domestic extension 
of the war abroad*, laboring groups in particular dissented from 
infusing the schools with a militaristic spirit. Numerous labor 
unions in the Ptograssive etu passed resolutions against American 
militarism and argued that wars were inimical to labor. A member 
of th* Central Labor Union in Toledo, for example, warned in 1397 
that "the jingoism which causes men to orate on Fourths o^f July 
and picture a condition of liberty and happiftess which does not 
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•xist, is misleading to say the least. To blind the people to 
the aUbuses 'which exTst 1^ no panacea for the ills of humanity, 
and is the most cruel deception which can be practiced upon a 
people. Many other workers agreed. Unions repeatedly attacked 
th^ "Flag 'Idiots" who waved the national banner. on every patriotic 
' holiday but who then ignored t^ie need to improve social conditions 
for working people. Accordiiig to many Socialist as well as non- 
Socialist working people, whenever military conflicts occurred 
between any nation, poor men fought the rich man's war. , 

Trade union newspapers in Rochester, Toledo, and Kansas City 
as well as in other urban areas after 1914 attacked the prepared- 
ness movement %#hich, they believed, would draw America into the 
war in Europe. ' Many articles- in local working-cJass papers as- 
serted that Wall Street and munitions manufacturers sought pro-* 
fits through war-making and that they posed a greater demgsr to 
American freedom and liberty than thj Kaiser or any other Euro- 
pean despot* No group, however, was as critical of preparedness 
activities as Milwaukee's Socialist working class; it especially 
denounced preparedness movements in the schools. The Federated 
Trades Council always asserted that wars primarily benefitted the 
world's Capitalist ruling classes, who by necessity sought nevJK / 
markets for their goods while they simultaneously made workirpg^ 
people become enemies on the battle field. The burdens gf^'war^ 
resolved the Council, '•fa^l heaviest upon the workin^-^lass, who 
have no interest in any such hostilities."^ As at^fesult. Socialist 
trade union members joined the Social DemocraJfe^ in a large anti- 
war rally in Milwaukee in 1914, where they^ tacked all foreign 
policies that seemed to cause the nat>^ to drift toward war\ 

When the ultra-conservative^^fWftional Secxarity Leagxie then 
asked the Milwaukee unions to^^rch in a preparedness parade, the 
Federated Trades Council >Iuntly responded: 

We do not d^itire to lend ourselves to a 
movement^b weaken democracy and enthrone 
^ pluto^acy. Industrial plutocracy is us 

oppressive as the autocrac4 d^f kings... 
. Wis are for the preparedness of a work day 
that will not exhaust the worker's vitaiicy 
y and a wage that will ena±>le him to reaj^ his 
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children in com ort, without depriving his 
. / children of the^xr childhood. We would 
prepare ^our nation's defense by keeping its 
children from oeiug stunted in mine and 
^mill and factory.^ 

Workers in other cities passed similar resolutions attacking the 
preparedness measures of Koodrow Wilson's administration, of local 
business leaders, and qf cdite members of the school board. Since 
numerous citizens tried to utilize the schools for military pre- 
paredness, Socialist and working-class groups who opposed the war 
and disliked waur-related work in the schools engaged in one final 
battle over educational policy in this period. 

One historiem of the war and educational (development has 
noted that the federal government and many other citizens con- 
sciously viewed the puJslic schools as am ii|^trument of national 
defense and prep£u:edne8s • "Federal agencies, scores of patriotic 
societies, and man/ school systems proceeded to formulate courses 
in patriotism and to initiate war ^ictivities."^ Schools increased 
their efforts to Americanize aliens through special evening schools 
and Americanization classes, thereby promoting "one hundred per 
cent Americanism," Children sold millions of dolletrs of war bonds 
and Thrift Stands, marched ^in: pa'triotic parades, and knitted clothes 
for the wounded. School gardens flourished and alleviated food 
shortages ,in many coanunisties. And, to ensure that the entire 
school staff firmly supported the Allied causes loyalty oaths be- 
came coomonplace, as teachers were forced to testify to their pat- 
riotism. What a writer in the Toledo Union Leader called flag 

.J 8 
idiocy seemed to overwhelm public education. 

'4ar-related work in the urban schools in Rochester, Toledo, 

Hilwaukeef and Kansas City was common after 1914. Labor unions 

and Socialists in particular opposed preparedness activities in 

education, while wren's organizations and many other liberal 

organizations paurted company with them and endorsed graater atten*- 

tion to national defense. For example # the Women's Educational 

and Industrial Union of Rochester, the City Federation of Women's 

Clubs of Toledo, the Woman's School Alliance of Milwaukee, and 

the Atheneaum of Kansas City all contributed to war garden work. 
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knitted clothes for civilian casualties in Europe, and together 

with many parent organizations supported national efforts at 
9 

prepeuredness. After America finally entered Lhe war, a number 
of women who believed that Wilson would press for full suffrage 
after^the military activities end^^became especially attracted 
to Red Cross work and other patriotic activities. The war, there- 
fore, produced some highly congenial support for the^war oA the 
home front. At the same time, however, local communities witnessed 
vicious attacks on German culture and on pacifist sentiment and 
the ostracism of anyone who for matters cf conscience opposed 
Americaui involvement overseas- Much heralded as a i'war for de- 
mocracy" here and abroad. World War I had a devastating effect on 
many Americans' civil liberties. 

Both the Toledo amd Kansas City schools began a training pro- 
gram for military c/idets in the high schools that was widely con- * 
demned by many unions and working people* Toledo's labor leaders 
ill particular vigorously attacked the preparedness movement as 
well as military training. The Toledo Union Leader /' the official 
organ of the Central Labor Union, had long opposed jingoism and 
American military involvement overseas. When several school board' 
members in 1916 endorsed the Wyoming Plan — which was a voluntary 
military cadet program funded in part by the federal government— . 
the Union vocally attacked the idea as undemocratic and contrary 
to the interests of labor, "We unron men are the ones who will 
have to go out and shoulder the guns,** claimed a union leader who 
attacked the business .elites who sat on the school board, Unions 
also criticized preparedness parades, u^ged neutrality in foreign 
policy, and stood opposed to the war and military training in the 
schools- As late as the spring; of 1917, the 2,400 members of 
the Toledo Machinists Union unanimously opposed the establishment 
of the military draft. 

Unlike orgatnized labor in iCansas City, which also opposed 
local preparedness movements, Toledo* s* workers had continually had 
some political representatives who wete^ abtive in tbe peace move- 
ment. Golden Rule Jones, for exeunple, was a major proponent of 
arbitration, belonged to national' peace organizations, and de- 
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nounced the Spanish- American War and imperialism generally. Labor 

also elected a perennial peace activist to Congress, I^aac R. 

Sherwood. A local Civil War hero, Sherwood nevertheless became 

a major Congressional opponent of World Weu: I. Widely denotinced 

by Toledo's Republican press and viewed by business leaders after 

1915 as a (jowjurd and German sympathizer, he had considercU^le 

popular appeal in Toledo and for his principled stands received 

12 ' 

his laurgest electoral pluralities during the war years. The 
Central Labor Union had been influential in establishing a muni- 
cipal school for the wor)Jing classes as part of the University 
of Toledo, and one of its leading radical professors, Scott 
.Nearing, was also one of 'labor's leading anti-war heroes. 

Nearing was a radical economist with Socialist and pacifist 
leanings. He had become nationally known when the University of 
Pennsylvania reportedly fired him 'because of his political views. 
While in Toledo he wrote a seminal essay on elite control o'f ' 
school boards by business interests. . The Central Labor Union 
defended Nearing. on numerous occasions for his pacifist and anti- 
big busintsSi: beliefs, and the Toledo Union Leader continually 
wrote editorials in his behalf. In 1916, Hearing told the Women^-s 
Educational Club that war is "uncivilized and must be abolished." " 

"We need protection," he warned, "but not against Berlin, or 

14 

London, or Paris, or Petrograd, but against Wall Street." Soc- 
ialists and working men who opposed the war gravitated to his 
side when several so-called community leaders attacked him as un- 
patriotic and demanded his removal from the university. At one 
niGCtlng of several hundred members of the Commercial Club in 
1917, Reverend Patrick O'Brien echoed the sentiments growing 
against Nearing when he proclaimed, ''I 'eel tonight like taking , 
him by the nape of the neck and hanging him to the nearest 
tree.**^^ The priest never followed lip on his threats, but the 
university regents soon dismissed Nearing despite the heated 
opposition they received from Socialists and organized labor. 

Opponents to the war were often treated harshly by Toledo 
society and rebuked by school' offijials throughout these years. 
Superintendent William B. Guitteau, who. was an Anglophile, 
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promised citizens in 1914 that the schools would treat the war in 
the classro'om "in a dignified, scholarly manner, just as we study 
the other great wars of history .^^^^ Within a few years, however, 
with continual prodding frcan the Cownercial Club, Guitteau.and 
the school board .established military training as a high school 
elective, distributed copies of Wilson's Fourteen Points to every 
classroom, and forced every teacheV to sign a loyalty oath. He 
also applauded the elimination of German language training, "War 
gax%en8" by the children were actively promoted to increase the 
food. supply, woman's patriotic leagues %above all other groups 
were permitted to use the schools as social meeting places, and 
children were pressured to sell war bonds and thrift stamps and 
to march in patriotic parades, Guitteau also became active in 
the local Ccwmittee of One Hundred, which was primarily comprised 
of businessmen and manufacturers who informed the federal govern- 
ment of suspected spies and otherwise tried^o intimidate war 
rtaisters and pacifists. The Toledo Blade captured the local 
mood when it sensed a strong "growing demamd for straight Ameri- 
canism. ..We are through in this man's t6wn with hyphenated citi- 
zenship, • 

The Toledo school boa^Ti^ could never have turned the schools 
into a domestic extension of the..waur without public support. All 
the while that many trade unions, pacifist organizations, and 
German-American leagues firmly opposed these new trends in school 
policy, other elements of society openly welcomed them, Toledo's 
large Polish community, for exaunple, stood squarely on the side 
of the Allies, who presumably would guaurauitee the autonomy of 
Poland. Thousands of Poles marched through the Nebraska and 
Lagrange neighborhoods in* loyalty parades in 1917, As the 
Toledo News- Bee asserted, *"nie spirits of Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
those Polish allies of our revolutionary fathers, 'marched thru 
the streets of Toledo... as a new testimonial of their pledge of 
Poland's heart and hand in America's fight for democracy . ""^^ 
Approximately one thousand Poles assembled in 1918 at the meet- 
ing house of local Polish Socialists, manhandled their opponents, 
and forced several of -them to salute and kiss the American flag."^^ 
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The mayor vetoed requests of pacifist groups to meet in public 
buildings, a Socialist council member was removed from office, 
and Scott Hearing's home was raided by members of the Justice 
Department since he was regarded by the federal government as 
a German sympathizer and a spy,^^ 

Socialists in many sections of the country were t6rn fay 
whether or not to oppose the war, but the opposition against 
American involvement by Milwaukee's Socialist work4.tig clag3 
especially led to intense local conflicts and educational policy 
debates. ^Through their opposition to the war, the Milwaukee 
Socialists exposed themselves to. an inordinate amount of crit- 
icism. ^--They were denounced as "the local Bolsheviks" and "the 

22 

trash of the world." With a plethora of ethnic groups that 

inhabited Milwaukee whose homelands were involved in the war, 

any strong position on foreign policy ^as naturally destined 

to alienate specific groups of people. Yet the" Socialists paid 

a heavy toll for their anti-war stand. "Everyone wanted to be 

a 100% American, and 100% citizens usually resorted to abusive 
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unsigned letters," recalled Meta Berger. • She received a letter 

on school stationery that read: "Mrs. Berger, vVhy don't yuu 

hide your dirty head in shame and take your stinking sausage 

24 

and go back to Germany." ::t matte'red little that Meta Berger, 
while of German parentage, was a native Milwaukeean and the 
daughter of a prominent school commissioner. 

♦War hysteria overwhelmed Milwaukee. 'The Milwaukee Leade r 
was bannecL from the mails by the federal government for its anti- 
war stand, and Victor Berger was sentenced to twenty >^ears in 
federal prison under the Espionage Act; the conviction was latejr 
overturned 'by the Supreme Coujft. Paint was splashed on the 
homes of numerous pacifists? Germam-owned restaurants and busi- 
nesues changed their neunes tb indicate^ their loyalty; and innuendo 
and circumstantial evidence ruinea many reputations. The City 

Club, ccMuprised of reformers of va\rying political stripes, stopped 
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debating war-related topics to preserve its organization. More 
in^rtant, one radical remembered how the war erased much of the 
earlier progress the Social Democrats had made with the Milwaukee 
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Poles: "The Poles of South Milwaukee, many of whom we had cap- 
tured for the Socialist Party, were now fighting the battles of 
Poland ^4.n^ the twelfth and fourteenth wards." .As in Toledo and 
Rochester, ^the Poles held huge loyalty paradefe, always denouncing 
the Socialist^; as traitors, atheists, and opponents of a- free 
Poland. Numerous foreign language branches of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party also wrot« angry letters to party leaders, express- 
ing their displeasure with the official anti-war position of the 

• 27 
Socialists. 

Socialists and pacifists on the Milwaukee school boarH made 
numerous speeches during the wjir years in defense of fr^e speech, 
foreign language training, and the right of citizens to dissent 
peacefully against established national. policy., when it came 
to counting votes, however, theirs were cast on the losing side. 
Repeated complaints and opposition by anti-war activists did not 
prevent the schools from becoming a blatamt instrument of pre- 
paredness and war. Lizzie Kander^-^aclf ist settlement worker), 
^he handful of Social .Democrats 'on the school board and, occa- 
sionally, the former Populj^t William Pieplow, were the only 
school officials to exerpise any genuine opposition or restraint 
when confronted by patriotic pressure groups, ,The first impor- 
tant crisis occurred in J^ne 1916, when a non-socialist member 
resolved that the boeurd march in an upcoming preparedness parade. 
Meta Berger, ever tactfur, divided the resolution into two sec- 
tions, whe board formally app3^oved*of the parade but did not 
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require any members to participate. Morris Stern, a Hungarian- 
born Socialist on the Boar-', angrily complained: "Our function 
is to administer the duties of the school board. No one can 
compel me, to march in the parade. Tl.is is a personal matter. 
Heated debates continually flare*d between the Socialists and 
their opponents^ on the board, and in the future the Socialists 
would not be so fortunate. 

By eariy '1917, Meta Berger joined the Milwaukee Energency 
Peace * Committee, which tried to prevent navy recruiters from 
speaking to high school students. "I know that to c$)pose a 
measure as this is t6 lay oneself liable to being called 
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unpatriotic, but I do not believe tSat our schools snould be used 
for -such purposes/' she claimed in the Milwaukee^ Leader . In 
March, Lizzie Kander joined her Social Democratic friends, arguing 
that "I wouldn't gay anything against this if the whole thing of 
the navy wasn't to teach [children] to kill,"^^ Their mutuaT 
effort to deter war recruitment in the schools' failed. So did 
a number of other joint recommendations. They lost in an attempt 
to increase the compulsory school age from fourteen to fifteen, 
to hold young' people from joining the service for an extra year; 
they lost when the children of the city marched in numerous 
patriotic parades, sold and purchased Thrift Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds, and operated victory war gardens. The social centers 
were declared "seditious and traitor 'is" by the non-socialists 
because of anti-war speakers sometimes heard there, and the 
schools were closed to all but patriotic organizations, presum-^ 
ably to conser:ve fuel *"o aid in the prosecution of the war.'^^ 
The Socialists fought strenuously against these actions, won 
few victories, and were called traitors for their efforts. 

The movement against free speech in the ^cial centers was 
coupled with the aUDolition of foreign languages and the approval 
of loValty oaths for teachers and even children. Numerous ethnic 
groups, especially the Germans, -protested against the elimination 
^^^♦of foreign- languages, but every language except Eng]isn was 

.^ssentially eliminated by the end of the war. Ellen L. Minehan, 
a firebrand organizer of the Milwaukee teachers, had earlier 
joined the Federated Trades Council in denouncing Milwaukee's 
corporate teuc-dodgers. Now she turned her sights from 'big busi- 
ness and attacked the German language^ 2md the Socialists. "The 
vigorous protests of Ptuasianized liSennans against cutting down 
the teaching of the German language in the public schools... is 
a part and parcel of the pangermanic scheme to Pruisianize the 
world," she decleured before the Westminster Civic Club.^^ Like 
the Poles, she became an enemy of the Socialist working class» 

The Social Democrats read long petitions favoring the reten- 
tion of all languages, a useless enterprise in this conservative 
atniosphere. They &lso f iled to halt an aggressive witch hunt 
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for German sympathizers on tlie teaching, staff undertaken by pat- 
riotic zealots on the school Hoaurd and in the community at large. 
A fourth grade teacher was dismissed fpr allegedly urging the 
Kaiser to^sabot^ge a local munitions plant. Arguing in her de- 
fense, the Socialists claimed that the teacher was indeed a 
pacifist and prob2ibly a single-taxer ^ yet nad committed no crime. 
And there was' no rule against the employment of pacifist teachers. 
As organized labor announced, "If so, under such d rule, Christ 
himself -would have beem barred from our schools, for ^e was, 
without question^ the first of the pacif ists, ""^^ 

One abuse of civil liberties in the schools followed another 
in the atmosphere of the Red Scare. The rights of minorities and 
peaceful dissidents were consistently violated. Usually only 
the Socialists spoke out against these outrages. Aliens previ- 
ously hired to teach i)i the schools were pressured^ to secure 
their citizenship papers immediately or face removal from their 
jobs- Loyalty oaths were passed from school to school for 
teachers and children to sign. Protests against sucii policies 
were consistently aired yet repeatedly ignored. One Socialist 
board member, Elizabeth Thomas, former secretary of the state 
party, complained of .the ridicule heaped upon children who re- 
fused to sign a pledge' because of parental wishes or persomil 
desire. Also,^ there was tremendous pressure "to make each 
school a 100% Red Cross school," wrote ^ fellow Socialist, "and 

this made a child* s life miserable at ^hat time. V/ar hysteria 
36 

is an awful ^thing. " ^ It is so awful, in fact, that the Social- 
ists in 1918 pledged themselves "to support every effort desioiied 
to eliminate reactionary tendencies and to make our school system 
a d'emocratid institution.*' 

Writing in this age of hysteria and patriotism, the Social- 
ists proceeded with their resolutio.n: 

Resolved, That we condemn the poisoning of the 
mind of the pupil with imperialism and 
militarism; the pernicious practice of using 
the school youth as a medium of spreading war 
propaganda? the practice of constantly begging 
for funds; the 'drilling of youth to act like 
puppets? and the brutal practice of subjecting 
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a pupil, indicating a dislike for these prac- 
tices, to ostracism. 

Despite such adversity, the Social ^^emocrats still continued to 
endorse the enlargement of school programs and facilities, higher 
pay for teachers, and more attention to areas like public recrea- 
tion. The 2JDuges of civil liberties in Milwaukee were also not 
unheeded by many citizens. Later that year, the entire county 
ticket of the Socialists was elected, making it a strong minority 
party there. Victor Berger, already unc'-r indictmant as an enemy 
of the state, was reelected to Congress though officials in 
Washington refused to seat him. The Republic County chairman 
only groaned at the thought of radical resurgence when he lament- 
ed, "Socialism, socialism seems to have taken hold of the people." 

The blatant abuse of power by the patriotic citizens on the 
school board and in the city may indeed have led to an unexpected 
backlash in the 1918 elections. But by and large nhe war had 
dealt the Socialists a heavy blow. The war years in Rochester, 
Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City led to an intensification of 
comraunity conflict, especially when school superintendents and 
school boards in each of these cities openly utilized the schools 
for patriotic ends that were popular with some but not all citizens. 
Conflict and debate had shaped educational policy from the earliest 
days of the schools, but the war polarized community groups to an 
excessive degree. Since the early 1890s, different elemepts of 
the grass roots had struggled to initiate a number of innovations 
in the schools. Througii civic cooperation on many issues, they 
fought for changes that promised to increase the usefulness and 
service of the neighborhood school. The war destroyed the spiric 
of coitununiLy activism, for it undermined the faith in social 
cooperation that had once energized grass-^roots Progressivism. 

II 

By the end of the war years, many of the grass-roots Progres- 
sives who first became active in municipal reform in the ia90s 
took stock of their accomplishmt^xits . "The expansion of the 
school system has been remarkable and the improvements in many 



respects noteworthy," asserted Milwaukee's school board President, 
William Pieplow, in 1919. "Forwara-Wisconsin • s motto-was. the 
course fo^owed by the directors and that is Why Milwaukee is 
favorably recognized educationally today."^^ p„p^,,^^ ^ 
protege of Victor Berger in the Nineties, Pieplow became a con- 
servative Republican after the turn of the century, when he began 
a seventef,.n-year tenure on the school board. Not every grass- 
rbots activist viewed the various innovations of the age with 
so great a sense of accomplishment, of course, out Pieplow accu- 
rately sensed that some momentous changes had transpired in his 
generation, m the Nineties the community activists fighting 
for the new education wer6 outsiders, battling against an array 
of male ward politicians who disliked public meddling in their 
affairs. By the Twenties many innovations had been adopted in 
the schools, providing tangible proof of the new spirit of social 
reform that had captured the attention of many urban citizens. 

• An examination of the process and extensiveness of school 
innovation in Rochester, Toledo, Milwauke., and Kansas city 
yields many generalizations on the nature of school innovation 
in the Progressive era. In the first place, the Progressive 
period was clearly more than an age when "new middle class- 
school superintendents and centralized school boards dominated 
in the shaping of the urban school. Their power, of course, 
cannot be underestimated. Historians like David B. Tyack hive 
demonstrated how centralizing administrative reforms hindered 
■the flow ot democratic and popular input into school policy at 
the turn of the century. But educational innovation in the 
Pr9gressive era was more than, simply a tale of how educational 
experts and elite school board members controlled the rest of 
•the citizenry. Numerous voluntary associations of liberals and 
radicals competed for power and occasionally elected their 
representatives to the school board; they al.o contr .bated inno- 
vative ideas on social welfare and otherwise added to the pool 
of ideas that shaped school policy. Many community interest 
groups played aggressive roles in the history of urban educa- 
tional policy making, and their story is a central and not 
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incidental part of the larger process of social change in the 
period. 

What grass- root? Progressives, especially radical reformers, 
contributed to the 'orban scene was social and political complexity 
and diversity that are often ignored m historical interpretations 
of early twentieth- century school reform. One can easily document 
the sometimes inhumane, prej-idicial, and narrow opinions of the 
dominamt socio-economic, political, and educational interests 
of the age: the elite school superintendents, the efficiency 
experts, the vaccinators, and the super-patriots who ran rough- 
shod over the rights of less powerful citizens. There was always 
resistance to them, however, ana the actions of dominant groups 
are always shaped to ar; important degree by threats against the 
established system of power. Historians have often called for 
a more "di ctical" interpretation of social change in educa- 
tion, but historians have nevertheless tended to emphasize the 
idea£: and actions of dominant groups, acting as if no one else 
shaped the past, affected elite activity, or protested against 
undesirable social policy. 

Because elite figures in history leave more literary records 
of their thoughts and activities than common folk, historians are 
often forced to depend on their opinions and appraisals of soc\al 
life in the past. But aren't the views cf ordinary parents and 
children who sent angry notes to the school nurse and boycottPd 
classes as important as the annual reports of the local medical 
inspector? The clash of competing interests was apparent in 
every school innovation initiated at the turn Of the century; 
to emphasize one gronp at the expense of opposing forces over- 
simplifies the past and drains it of important tensions and 
conflicts. It is clear, for example, that dominant interests 
often triumphed in the establishnent of nutritional programs in 
the Progressive era: only when efficiency advocates saw school 
lunches as a form of capital investment and race betterment did 
they become interested in these Socialist- inspired programs to 
aid tha poor. By establishing school meals as a form of municipal 
charity, school leaders reinforced class stigmas in social welfare 
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and undermined radical objectives. Although this was true botn in 
England and America, it is only part of the history of nutritional 
innovation. It is important to remember that some children un- 
doubtedly benefitted from a school meal, or a dental examination, 
just as it is important to recall that some people were dissatis- 
fied with theories of human capital investment arfd proclaimed 
^ that all children had a right to sufficient food as a matter of 
social justice. 

Progressive school reforms such as these were not simply 
in^^osed on the so-cailled unsuspecting masses, a position often 
implied in social control models of education. Some people did 
net accept the existence of obvious inequalities in the schools 
and in the larger social order and vigorously demanded many 
improvements. Social change in the schools was a product of 
give and take; there was widespread cooperation within commun- 
ities on some issues but widespread disagreement on others. 
European Socialists, for example, first agitated in the 1380s 
for free meals for all school children. The subsequent inter- 
vention of elite interests in the formulation of school policy 
meant that Socialists never shaped educational innovation exactly 
as they pleased. Programs were created but not for every child, 
and they were never free except for ^he very poor. But the pro- 
grams' very existence depended on Socialist initiative in the 
first pxace, even if dominant interests guaranteed that radicals 
only achieved limited victories. The nature of almost every 
social service innovation that enttred the schools was deter- 
mined by the tensions t^at divided different community groups 
ana that divided their representatives and elected school offi- 
cials. To leave either dominant or subordinate forces out of 
the history of social change in education ignqres the conflic- 
tual process from which many different innovations emerge^.. 

The interplay between many contrasting forces therefore 
shaped the social history of urban education in the Progressive 
era. Oh the one hand, large numbers of men and women beUeved 
m the efficacy of reform at the turn of the century, agitated ' 
for school innovations as well as other changes to achieve social 
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progress, and mad« t^e neighborhood school a central institution 
in larger social reconstruction. Through it^ supporting institu- 
'tions, the state seemed to offer relief and social amelioration. 
But certainly not all reformers agreed on which specific educa- 
tional ' changes were desirable, who should control public educa- 
tion, and whether educational reform by itself would cure most 
of society's ills. After the depression of the Nineties, lor 
example, many liberal women wanted to increase thair influence 
over children's welfare^ and to augment their power generally in 
the city. That almost inevitably led them to the schoolhouse 
door. Once there, however, they encountered numerous other 
reformers v^o also saw schooling as a mechanism for social im- 
provements and a way to help maximize their influence in the 
community. There were visionaries like^Sconuel M. Jones, who 
believed that school playgrounds and other innovations would 
teach human brotherhood and cooperation and he^lp institutionalize 
the Golden Rule. There were parent groups and kindergarten 
teachers who tried to bridge the gaps that separated home and 
school. And there, too, women also met the trade unions and 
Socialists like those in Milwaukee, who saw schooling as a poten- 
tial aid in social amelioration but also as currently a support 
of capitalist domination. Instead of a community chorus for 
reform there sometimes seemed to be a babble of voices. 
I What all of these grass-roots forces contributed to the 

twentieth century, however, was a spirit of civic activism and 
faith in the power of men and women to change institutions peace- 
fully for human betterment. They realized that public apathy 
could paralyte the social spirit. Whether they quoted Marx or 
Jesus, many Progressives spoke out against social injustice even 
when they realized that the road to social improvement was bind- 
ing, hazardous^ forever full of unexpected impediments. None* of 
the most radical reformers ever witnessed the establishment of 
a society based on the Golden Rule or saw the redistribution of 
national power and resources aunong all citizens. Victor Berger*3 
prediction in the mid-Nineties that Milwaukeeans in 1945 would 
be .living in a Socialist state was unfulfilled. Yet such faith 
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and hope typified the Progressive generation, and men and women 
like Victor and Meta Berger for all their faults held out the 
prospect of a more just social order. By the end of the war, 
elites dominated on the school boards of many cities, still, 
that never deterred radical reformers from continuing their 
struggle against the powerful in the name of the powerless. 

Schooling in Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, and Kansas City 
in the Progressive era was the product of the intense opposition 
of contradictory forcec: the movement for administrative cen- 
tralization and the call for local representation, the rise of 
expert supervision versus the interest of parents and lay people 
in schooling, the existence of male educational leadership and 
the challenge of the new woman, and the widespread struggles 
between proponents of efficiency and democracy. Business effi- 
ciency interests often triumphed in the schools, but not without 
a fight, and never totally. School boards indeed became Mutual 
Admiration Societies because of school board centralization, but 
liberal women and Socialist representatives in some cities ex- 
ei^lified the spirit of dissent against the status quo common 
for the times. ^ 

Similarly, voluntary associations forced many new social 
service programs onto the schools, progreims which were once pri- 
v^tely funded, -experimental" innovations like playgrounds and 
penny luncli^s. Dominant political interests that controlled the 
schoQiA^^ course,, controlled these and other programs and 
blunted their potential as a way to transform education. Hence 
social centers began, just as numerous grass-roots agitators 
desired, but free speech was denied. Cities increasingly funded 
lunch programs, playgrounds, and other welfare reforms, but ^ they 
failed to reach every child in need. And, during the war years 
in particular, conservative business elites on the school boards 
encouraged war hysteria, denied civil liberties to teachers and 
other citizens, and demonstrateu the power which centralized 
control brought to those in office. 

More effective community control over urban educational 
policy would nave required a more democratic governing structure. 
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7ha •'however r was impossible after Good Government forces and 
some liberal Progressives had centralized school boards after 
the turn of the century. A ward-based structure would not have 
guaranteed that all classes, sexes, races, and ethnic groups 
would have fair representation on the school board. This never 
existed before the elimination of ward-based school boards m 
many cities, and many ward leaders resisted school innovation, 
endorsed hard line pedagogical ideas, disliked meddling women 
and parents, and gave little power to teachers, who lacked tenure 
and served at the pleasure of local elites. But if the ward 
structure never guaranteed enlightened leadership, the at-large ' 
structure almost guaranteed elite dominance. Many local neigh- 
borhood interests suffered ^hen the business efficiency wing 
of municipal reform movements ushered "a better class of men'* 
into power. 

Radical reformers at the turn of the century realized that 
the actions of the centralizers were not irreversible. History, 
they believed, would be shaped by those who organized most effec- 
tively and offered the people relief from the prevailing social 
order. Groups like the Milwaukee Socialists, for example, under- 
stood that at- large elections denied many citizens adequate 
political representation, that non-partisanship was impossible 
iij.nce society was divided into social classes, and that central- 
ization benefitted the wealthy and influential citizens- 
Efficiency, they realized, would have to be sacrificed if power 
shifted back closer to local neighborhoods, for representative 
democracy could only be achieved if citizon participation and 
parental input into the educational process became widely ac- 
cepted amd the power of school officials thereby reduced. The 
failures of decentralization plans m large cities -in the recent 
past highlight the problems that communities will face in future 
struggles. It remains to be seen whether localism will receive 
the attention it deserves in a society dominated by corporate 
interests and centralized power. 

One legacy of radical thinking of the Progressive era was 
the Delief that the contradictions of progress and poverty at key 
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points in history would inspire large numbers of people to unite 
for social reconstruction. Although it was of little immediate 
consolation to the victims of various forms of discrimination, 
the Milwaukee Socialists ir particular placed their struggles 
against corporate capitalism in broad historical perspective. 
3y the 1920s they realized that their early bouts against the 
prevailing economic, political, and educational system were 
necessary and worthwhile activities and provided a foundation 
for more comm-nity action in the future. The spirit of hope a.d 
struggle never really died in Milwaukee and in other cities, and 
many radical reformers attempted to remind contemporaries that 
the struggle for social justice transcended their own age. 

When the Great Depression sent the nation into near chaos, 
t^e Socialist working class of Milwaukee pointed with pride to 
their activism in the past and remained confident of the future, 
••our influence has created a real civic heart and consciousness," 
claimed t^e local radicals in their municipal campaign of 1932. 
-The period ^ince the election of the first Socialist mayor has 
been the erA of Milwaukee's greatest progress." And, they added, 
the partis'ans of the proletariat must aid the age-old struggle 
"in meeting oppression, wiping out poverty, and establishing 
industri'al democracy, in place of the selfish, inhuman capitalist 

system of exploitation "^^ Wrih*-on ^ ^■ 

v,^^^^ ^ -Ltation. written at a time of economic and 

politi^ral despair, these words captured tne activist spirit of 
grafes-roots reform. 
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George Bruce, ed. , History of Milwaukee Cit^ and County 3 vols- 
(Chicago: The S- J. Clarke Publishing Company , ^922) , 1: Chap. 36? 
W, H. Miller, The History of Kansas City (Kansas City: B^rdsall & ' 
Miller, 1881), pp. 235-36; and Wilxiam E. Parish, Missouri Under 
Radical Rule, 1065-1370 (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1965), p- 148- 

^^McKelvey, The Water-Power City , pp- 263-66; and idem, 
"Rochester's Public Schools," Rochester History 31 (April 1969): 
2-3- Cf- McGregor, "The Ear^y History of the Rochester Public 
Schools," p. 45. 

^^The significamce of these men was underlined in an essay by 
D. F- DeWolf, "Toledo," in Historical Sketches of Public Schools 
in Cities, villages, and Townships in" the State of Ohio (Cdlumbus : 
Ohio State Centennial Educational Committee, 1876), p. 4; in A 
History of Education in the State of Ohio (Columbus: Published 
by the General Assembly, 1876), p. 178; and in John M- Killits, 
ed., Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio,, 1623-1923 3 vols- (Chicago: 
The S- J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1923), 1: 379. The activi- 
ties of these men can be traced in Cl£u:ke Waggoner, ed-. The 
History of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio (Mew York: Munsell & 
Company, 1888) . 

James S. Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee: 
Milwaukee News Company, 1876), p. 214; Still , Milwaukee, pp. 114, 
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17b, 179, 183, 248-43; and Patri.-:k Donnelly, "The Milwaiikee Pub' ir 
Schools/* in The Columbian History of Education m Wisconsin ed. 
John William Stearns (Milw^Jxee. Press of the Evening Wisconsin 
Company, 1893), pp. 439-40. 

18 

Howard Louie Conard, ed., History of Milwaukee ^ vols. 
(Chicago; American Biographical Publishing Company, lh96)j/l: 
^L6-57; 2: 386-87; Watrous, Memoirs, pp. 183-84, 277-78; ^iU, 
Milwaukee , pp. 76, 134. On these leading figures in school 
refo*T», see Donnelly, "Tne Milwaukee Public Schools," pp. 439- 
40. Lloyd P. Jorgenson 'praises the consolidation movement m 
Milwaukee in The Founding of Public Education in Wisconsin 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1956) , pp. 
47-48. 

19\ 

First Annual Report of the rity of Kansas (Kansas City; 
Bulletin Steaun Book & Job Printing House & Book Bindery, 1871), 
p. 4; Roy Ellis, A Civic History of Kansas City, Misso uri 
(Springfield, Mo.: Press of El'-ins-Swyers Co., 1930), p. 172; 
Gien I^ester Hajiks, "The Development of Public School Finance in 
the Kansas City School Districts" Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Missouri, 1953, p. 33; and Brown and Dorsett, K.C. , pp. 84-85. 
" Toledo as in Kansas City, praise was bestowed upon the 
"influent.^ al citizens" who finally became interested in estab- 
lishing a system of schools. See the Tole r Blade , i Dec. 1848. 
(Hereafter all city school reports will be cited in abbreviated 
form as, for example, Kansas City School Report, 1871 .) 

20 

Milwaukee School Report, 1849 , p. 10. Ralph .llauert has 
documented the beli^sf in amtebellum Missouri that good schools 
attracted settlers and boosted tr^-de. See "Education and Society 
in Antebellum Missouri," Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Missouri-Columbia. 1973. The same argument was used by booster 
editors ir 'anijdi Jity during the Civil War, as deir,onstrated m 
Hanks, "The P^velopment of Public School Finance in Kansas City," 
p. 31. 

^ 

Toledo Blade , 2? May 1855. 

22 

McEwen & Dillenback, Kansas City in 1879 (Kar^as City: Press 
of Kamse<j', Millett, & Hudson, 1879), p. 51. The Kanses City Times 
argued in 1875 that "every city in the Union has its graded schools. 
Kansas City, proud of her rapid growth material prc&perity, rail- 
road communications, markets, manufacturers, and other industries, 
could not, dare not, neglect her cnildren and their culturt^." See 
the Times, 10. Jan. 1375. 

23 

Kansas City School Report 1380 , p. 7; and Kansas City Scbool 

Kep ort, 1B8 7, p. 6; and Kansas City Timea , 21 Oct". 1H84: In 

Milwaukee it was earlier asserted that the schools "sen-^e as an 
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index of the growth and prosperity of the city." See the ^ Jwaukee 
School Report, 1874 , p. 54. 



American Industry and Manufacture r s in the 19th Century , 
vol. 16 (Elrasford, N.Y. : Maxwell Reprint Company, 1970), pp. 
996-1003. For useful discussions of locax commercial development, 
consult McKeivey, The Water-Power City > Chap. 4, 8; idem, Rochester: 
The Flower City, 1855-1890 (Cambridge: Har\^ard University Press, 
1949), Chap. 4, 8; Paul E. Johnson, A Shopkeeper's Millenium: 
Society and Revivals in Rochester, New York, 1815-1837 (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1978), Chap. 1; Randolph C. Downes, Canal Days 
(Toledo: The Toledo Printing Company, 1949), Chap. 1, 2, 8, 11? 
idem. Lake Port , Chap. 3-7; Stili, Milwaukee , Chap. 3; Bruce 
History of Milwaukee , 1: Chap. I'^-Zl; and Dorsett and Brown, 
K. C , Chap. 3. 

25 

Kansas City Times , 7 Sept. 1879. 

^^"Relations of Parent and Teacher," New England Journal of 
Education 6 (August 30, 1377^: gi. 

27 

Asa D. ^ord, 'Education in Ohio," The Ohio Journal of 
Education 3 (September 1854): 253. The previously quoted phrases 
are from Rochester School Report, 1884 / p. 83; Milwaukee Sentinel . 

6 Feb. 1871; and Kansas City School Report/ 1884 , pp. 75-76. 
Superintendent K. D. Jones of Rochester claimed that "when a 
child, whose proper training has been neglected and has .. .acquired 
vicious habits, comes within the restraints of the school, a check 
is at once thrown around him, which, ere Icng, works his reform." 
See the Rochester School Report, 1852 , p. 28. 

28 

Rochester School Report, 1862 , p. 44. The citations on the 
viciousness of sane parents and children seem endless. The following 
view was typical: "Many of the parents of the children in our 
public schools are ignorant and move in the lowest path:: of life. 
To such the teacher often times seems a usurper, an invader of 
home rights.'* See Ellen C. Jones, "Relations of Parent and Teacher," 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 7 (October 1877) j 436. This entire 
chapter has benefitted enormously from the ideas of Carl F. Kaestle# 
especially "Social Change, Discipline, and the Common School in 
Early-Nineteenth Century Arerica," Journal of Interdisciplinary 
History 9 (Summer 1978): 1-17. It contradicts the consensus 
perspectives in Barbara Finkelstein, "In Fear of Childhood: 
Relationships Between Parents amd T.achers'in Popular Primary 
Schools in the Nineteenth Century," History of Childhood Quarterly 

7 (Winter 1976): 321-35; and in Geraldine Joncich Clifford, 
"History as Experience: The Uses of Personal-History Documents 

in the History of Education," History of Education (19"'S) : 194-95. 

29 

Toledo Blade ,' 15 June 1849; 16 June 1349; and 12 Sept. 1349. 
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30 

tochester Schcxjl Report r 1849 , pp. 3-4; Rochester School 
Report. 1855 r yp. 6, 15-16. 

31 

Milwaukee Sentinel , 10 June 1345. 

32 

Kansas City Journal of Commerce . 22 Dec. 1869. 

33 

Rochester School Report r 1847 r p. 19; and Rochester School 
Report, 1859 » pp. 32-33. The school reports for other cities are 
filled witn similar pleas r usually with the aim of improving 
school attendance arid the manners of children. Toledo's school 
superintendent r for example r argued that "attendance and dirji- 

-ine cannot be maintained without the hearty co-operation of 
par'^n-s." See the Toledo School Report, 1883 , p. 48. Superinten- 
dent James Greenwood of Kimsas City continually olamed parents 
for the lax habits and tardiness of children. A typical refer- 
ence appears in the Kansas City School Report , 1885 , pp. 68-73. 

ilochester School Report, 1845 , p. 18. 

'^^R ochester School Report, 1852 , pp. 31-32. "How few of 
those parents, who complain because their children learn no faster, 
ever visit the school-room!" stated one Milwauke'ean . "They 
accuse the teacher of incapacity, and encourage indolence and 
insubordination in their children thereby." See J. L. F. "A 
Word to Parents," School Monthly 1 (Augu.st 1868): 398. For 
further ron^laints on the insufficient visitation of parents, 
consult the Milwaukee School Report, 1872 , pp. 21-22; and the 
iMilwaukee School Report, 1874 , p. 87. In the last cited source. 
Superintendent Lau urged parents to hold the office of the tea .\her 
"sacred" and emphasized the need of home and school cooperation. 
As he put it, "If, while one sows good seeds the other sows tares, 
a worthless haurvest must be tlie result." 

36 

Rochester School Report, 1862 , p. 43. 

'^^ Rochester School Report, 1884 , p. 3"^. In 1881, the Milwaukee 
School B^ard resolved that "as our Public Schools depend for their 
support upon the will of the people, it would greatly enhance their 
popularity amd success if the parents and guardians of children... 
would take a more active interest by frequently visiting these 
institutions and ascertaining by personal examinations the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the teachers and the actual progress 
being made by the pupi?.s ir. t±ieir severa\ studies.'* Quoted in 
the Proceedings of the Milwaukee School Board , 1 Nov. 1881. 

^^Toledo Blade, 2 Mar. 1853. 
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39 

Toledo Blade , 2 June 1954. The introductory article in the 
magazine stated that "during the past year, not one parent in 
t^^^ty has visited the schools in which their children's charac- 
ter for life, and for eternity , are forming. The exceeding 
irregularity of many pupils. . .indicates that their parents are 
not fully aware of the evils attendant, and consequent, upon 
such a course." It was commonly assumed that tardiness in youth 
led to crim.inality in adulthood. 
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Toledo ScHfeol Report, 1888 , p. 48. 



41 , 

"Public High School Education," School Monthly 1 (January 
1868): 168. The nurturing, benevolent role of the state was an 
integral facet of coniron school ideology. On the local level, 
see the^ Rochester School Report, 1865 , p. 12; and the Toledo Board 
of Education Minutes, 20 Feb. 1850. An early memorial on Roches- 
ter schooling to the state legislatiire spoke of the state's 
"fostering hand." See the Petition of a Committee /jppointed by 
the Citizens of Rochester to Memorialize the Legisla ture on the 
Subject of Our Cotnmon Schools . Assembly Document No.~3877Tn 
tvegisXative Documents of the Senate and Assembly of the State of 
New York, 1830 'Albany: E. Croswell, 1830), o. 7. 
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Rochester School Report, 1844 , v 16. 
Toledo School Report, 1888 , pp. 48-49. 
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"What is the Use?" Wisconsin Journal of Education 10 
(November 1880): 491. 

45 

Rochester School Report, 1885 , p. 88; Tole d o Board of 
Education Minutes , 22 Dec. 1862; 21 Sept. 18637^17 May 1866; 
10 Sept. 1869; 11 Jan. 1871; 5 Nov. 1872; 23 Sept. ]873; 22 Sept. 
1374; 6 Oct. 1874; ard 13 July 1875; and Kansas City Times , 3 
Nov. 1882. ' 

46 

Rochester School Report, 1867 , p. 35. Soon after, the 
local superintendent chastized parents for the tardiness of their 
children, for "so long as parents will either 'wink' at these 
miserable haibits in their children, or excuse them time out of 
number, this iiust remain as a 'vexed and vexing question.*" See 
the Rochester Schoo? Report, 1870 , p. 38. 
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Kansas City School Report, 1877 , p, 50. 
48 

Kansas City Star , 1 Aug. 1914; and Kansas City Post , 1 Aug. 
- 1» 14 . - -For eketehes of Greenwood, -reae-lfrirfred R-.- Hoiri'S^ and" 
Harry Norman,. Five Famous Missourians (Kansas City; Hudcon- 
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Kimberly Publishing Company, 1900), pp. 265-333; Carrie Westlake 
Whitney, Kansas City, Missouri, Its History and people 1808-1908 
3 vols. (Chicago: The S. J. Clatke Publishing Company, 1908), 2: 
238-43; "Dr. J, M. Greenwood," Missouri School Journal 31 (Septemb^ 
1914): 401-06; and Henry Warren Button, "Committee of Fifteen/' 
History of Education Quarterly 5 (Dece'-ber 1965): 258. 

49 ^ 

James M. Greenwood, "How I Became a * -hool-keeper , * " 



Journal of Education 25 (March 10, 1887): 48. 
50 
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Kansas City School Report, 1376 , p . 18 . Greenwood later 
argued that "everyone is sparing of tiiae except the hopelessly 
ignorant, 'Punctuality* has passed into a proverb as 'the 
politeness of the great.'" Sea Kansas City School Report, 1889 , 
p. 77. 

^^ Toledo School Report, 1882 , p. 25. 

^^ Kansas City Times , 4 Mar. 1881, School officials prayed 
for the time when perhaps only fifty children would occupy a 
single primary class, as revealed in the Milwaukee School Report , 
1965, p. 3. 

^ '^ Kansas City Mail , 10 Oct. 1894. 
54 

This isi based on the reading of numerous coiTporal punish- - 
ment cases in the minutes, procee(^ings , and annual reports of the 
cities in this study. See also Mark Van Pelt, "T^.e Teacher and 
the Urban Cdmnunity: .Milwaukee, 1360-1900," M.A. thesis. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison, 1978, p. 40. 

^^ Kansas City School Report, 1375 , pp. 48-49, Rule 64. The 
Kansas City School Report, 1880 , for example, listed only 121 cases 
of corporal punishment, though statistics were always poorly 
gathered from year to year. Here the majority of cases were also 
directed toward' black children, even though they were a much 
«;maller percentage of the population than whites. 

36 

Rochester School Report, 1873 , VP- 52-^4. The Superintenden 
claimed that "many a rebellious spirit is doubtless kep*" in re- 
spectful subordination under the fear of the rod." 

'^ Milwaukee School Report, 1861 , p. 32. A few pages earlier 
it was stated that "many parents send children to school without 
^ single book, slate or ma£i." In endeavoring to borrow th'ese 
materials during the class hour ^ from friends, chilarsn then 
engaged in "chatter and indolence^ " becoming "perfect pest [sj . " 
Proof of parental conflicts over uniformity in textbooks is also 
revealed in Dorothy S* Truesdale, "The Three R's in Rochester: 
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1850-1900/ in McKelvey, The History of Education in Rochester , 
p. 193. 



Ibid, 

59 

On the drive for uniformity, see Rochester School Report , 
1849, pp. 3-34; Rochester School Report, 1855 , p, 16; Rochester 
School Report, 1859 , p. 10; Dorothy S. Truesdale, ''The T e'pTs 
in Rochester, 1850-1900," in McKelvey, The History of Education 
in Rochester , p. 106; Toledo Board of Education Minutes , 17 Mar. 
1851; 22 Aug. 1864; DeWclf, "Toledo," pp. 8-9; Milwaukee School 
Report, 1861 , p. 32; Milwaukee School Report, 1868 , pp. 56-57; 
Milwaukee School Report, 1869 , p. 7; Milwaukee School Report , 
1870, p. 5; Donnelly, "The Milwaukee Public Schools," pp. 442- 
446; and Kemsas City School Report, 1875 p. 18. Educators and 
chroniclers of the rise of the Kansas City schools repeatedly 
equated district schools and non-graded classes with chaos and 
"disorganization." Flexibility and variety were popular not 
because of the innate stubbornness of the people but because of 
a realization that the establishment of a single system of 
education hindered their control of the formal educational 
process. Typical was the belief of James M. 'Greenwood that 
uniformity was the best educational aim, as qyoted in Miller, 
The History of K£ms.^s City , pp. 237-38. 

60 

Toledo Board of Education Minutes , 25 Mar. 1370. 

6i 

Rochester School Report, 1845 , p. 25. In the Rochester 
School Report, IQll , p. 113, the tratint officer blamed children's 
tardiness on "intemperate parents" whose offspring became "idle 
and dissol^te and pests to the conatiunity . " "Youth very seldom 
adopt vicious habits when they have plenty of schools," claimed 
the Toledo Blade on Nov. 9, 1854. In the Kansas City -School - 
Report, 1887 , p. 27, Superintendent Greenwood agreed that "there 
is no more pitiaUsle and trying position in which a teacher can 
be placed than that of rooting out' vicious home training." 

62 

Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform , pp. 157-53. when 
a speaker at the N. E. A. meetings in the early 1800s attacked 
the standard position, he was launbasted by par^cipants-and by 
editors. Examine the rebuttal in "Education and Crime," Jourrial 
of Education 14 (August 11, 1881): 9i-'93r--^ 

63 

Toledo Blade 5 M£u:. 1853. * 
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Toledo Blade , 5 Sept..;, ][?49. 



^^S. A. Ellis, "A Brief j^tory ,cr the Public Sch ools of t he 
city of Rochester," Publicati/ipr^ of tike Rochester Historic al Society 
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1 (1392): 82-33. '^en a Toledo school board member in the 1870s 
urged the end of Bible reading in the classroom, action was always 
deferred. See the Toledo Board of Education Minutes , 17 June 
1874; and 30 June 1874. 

66 

Kansas City School Report, 1881 , p. 53. 

67 

Kansas City Times , 21 Nov. 1879; and 19 Dec. 1884. 

68 

Rochester School Report, 1843 , p. 19. Viewing the schools 
as training centers for society's future leaders, the president 
of the Milwaukee school board emphasized the importance of morality, 
virtue, and intelligence in the life of the Republic; see the 
Milwaukee School Report, 1849 , pp. 12-13. Superintendent Smyth 
of Toledo viewed schooling as a way to make the children's in- 
fluences "auxiliary to virtue, ond antagoni-stic to vice and 
irreligion." See the Toledo School Report, 1853 , quoted in the 
Toledo Blade , 28 Mar. 1P53. 

69 

Toledo Board of Education Minutes , 20 Feb. 1850. 

70 , \ 

Kansas City Journal of Commerce, 24 Dec.\ 1369. 
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James M. Greenwood, Principles of Educatijon Practic 



Applied (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1887), p. 
Supporting documentation would be endless. Another usefu/f sample, 
however, was provided in an article called "The Street Sfchool , " 

^•Q^e^o Blade on December 10, 1352: "The s tree yles sons 
are various. Idleness is the first and chief . iCuri^ity about 
evil is the next. Boldness and impudence are alsS^-^aught. Then 
comes profame and filthy words, vile jests, unclean songs, 
quarreling, fighting, and even dri^nking. After a while the pupils 
in the street school are far enough advanced to go to the upper 
institutions, such as the jail and the almshouse." 

72 

Rochester School Report, 1845 , p. 19. 

1^ 

/3 

Rochester School Report, 1859 , p. 34. 

74 

Ohio Journal of Education 2 (March 1853): 198. Smyth's 
background is sketched in James J. Burns, Educational History of 
Ohio (Columbus: Historical Publishin? Company, 1905), pp. 441-42; 
and in Killits, Toledo and Lucas County , 1: 380. 

^^ Milwaukee School Report, 1870 , p. 7. 

^6 - - , 

Kansas City School RePort, 1371 , p. B. On the, Protestant 

nature of nineteenth-century education, see especialli^ J. Merton 
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England, "Tlie Democratic Faith in American Schoolbook of the 
Republic, 1783-1861," American Quarterly 15 (Summer .963): 
191-99; David B. Tyack, "The Kingdom of God and the Common 
School: Protestant Ministers and the Educational Awakening in 
the West," Harvard Educaticmal Review 36 (Fall 1966) : 447-469; 
and Timothy Smith, "Protestant Schooling and American Nationality, 
1800-1850,'' Journal of American History 53 (March 1967): 679-95. 
Ruth M. Elson's Guardians of Tradition; American Schoolbooks of 
the Nineteenth Century (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1964) remains a standard reference. 

77^. 

This was stated by John Eaton, Toledo's superintenfient, as 
quoted in A History of Education in the State of Ohio , p. 184. 

78 

u-^wnes. Lake Port , pp. 287-88. James Burnes notes in The 
Growt h and Development of die Catholic School System of the United 
States (New York: Arno Press, ]t^9) , p. 40, that Toledo's Catholi; 
provided parochial institutions for their children as early as th^ 
1340s. 
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As early as March 18, 1853, the editor of the Toledo Blade 
typically argued that 'if the catholics or any other denomination 
are dissatisfied. they can estaiblish their own schools, and no 
one will complain, but it is the very height of v:^surdity to 
argue that pi^lic money should be expended to indoctrinate child- 
ren in the elements of sectarian faith." For an angry exchange 
between a lo^al Catholic p 'iest and^ the editor, see the Toledo 
Blade , 20 Apj?. 1853. 

30 

Frederick J. Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid 3 vols. (Rochester: The Art Print Shop, 1925), 2: 123. 
Also consult McKelvey, The Flower City , pp. 151-52. 

81 

J. B. L., "Rochester," New England Journal of Education 7 
(April 4, 1878), p. 219; and Rev. Bishop McQuaid, "The Other Side 
of the Story," Journal of Education 17 (January 18, 1833): 35-36. 

82 

- At. Mayo, "Reply to Bishop McQuaid," Journal of Education 
17 (March 29, 1883): 195-96; as well as Edwin D. Mead, "bishop 
^*^Quaid 3 Impeachment of the Public Schools," Journal of Education 
17 (February 15, 1883): 99-ir ~~ 

83 

S. A. Ellis, "Bishop McQuaid and Cur Public Schools," 
Journal of Education 17 (May 17, 1883): 307; and Rochester School 
Report, 1803 , pp. 83-85, 97-98. £llis explained that classroom 
calisthetics replaced recess since it was a better form of phys- 
ical exercise, ignoring M::Quaid*s charges on vice and immorality. 
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children "virtuous and law-cibiding citizens." See Zwierlein, 
Bishop McC^aid . 2; 119. 

85 , , 

Nintn Census, The Statistics of the Population of the 
United States vol. 1 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1872), Table 8* Ellis, ''A Brief History," p. 82. In 1881 the 
Kansas City German Educational Society petitioned for the intro- 
duction of Germn but .was refused by the school board, presumably 
for financial reasons. See the Kansas City Times , 4 Feb. 1881; 
and 18 Meu:. 1881. Cf . the perspective in Brown and Dorsett, K. C. 
p. 46. ^ 

> 

86 ^ 

Toledo Board of Education Minutes , 17 May 1852; 21 Sept 
1857; 15 July 1873; 6 Aug. 1876; 22 Aug. 1876; and 6 Oct. 1884; 
A History of Education in the State of Ohio , pp. ^^8-59. In 
Milwaukee, the history of foreign language training is briefly 
sketched in the Milwaukee School Report, 1873 , pp. 78-82; 
Flower, Milwaukee , 1: 530-31; and Kathlean Neils Conzen, Immi- 
grant Milwaukee 1836-1860 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976) , p. 180. 

ft7 

Milwaukee School Report, 1899 , p. 94; Rochester School 
Report, 1875 , pp. 15-16; and Donnelly, "The Milwaukee Public 
Schools," pp. 458-60. Robert C. Spencer, a prominent Milwaukee 
school bo^d member, opposed the amount of time given to the 
teaching of German but agreed that Americanizing aims predomi- 
nate'ci in arguments favoring ics estaJDlishm^t. See his article, 
"German in the Public Schools," Wisconsin Journal of Education 
11 (May 1881): 210-211. 

88 \ 

Randolph C. Downes, History of I^e Shore Ohio j2 vols. 

(^Iew York: Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 1952). 2: 448. 
89 

Ibid. Selwyn Troen describes similar motivations and 
social policies in The Pxiblic and the Scnools (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1975), Chap. 3. 
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^Michael Katz, "Hardcore Educational Histoiy," Reviews in 
Ai ican History 3 (December 1980): 504-10, 

^The vast literature on educational reform in the Prci^ressive 
era will be cited in the appropriate, upcoming chapters. 

3 

The literature on the origins of Progressivism is too /Exten- 
sive to cite here, but David P, Thelen's The New Citizenship 




Origins of Progressivism in Wisconsin, 1885-1900 (Columbiai 
University of Missouri Press, 1973), remains a stimulating intro- 
auctijon to urban reform, 
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Ralph Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society (New York: 
Basic Books, 1969), p, 1, 
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1865-192.0 (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1975); and 
James R. Green, The world of the Worker: Labor in Twentieth 
Century America (New York: Hill and Wang, 19G0) . 

10^ 

The Industries of Rochester , p, 65. 
•% 

^^Blake McKelvey, "Organized Labor in Rochester Before 1914," 
Rochester History 25 (January 1963): 16-20; Edward W. Stevens, 
Jr., "Ths Political Education of Children in the .Rochester Public 
Schools, 1899-1917: An Historical Perspective on Social Control 
in Public Education," Ph,D.^^ssertation, University of Rochester, 
1971, V p. 95; and James L. Srewer, "Centennial History of Organized 
Labor \n Rochester," in Centennial History of Rochester, New York 
ed. Edward R. Foreman, 4 vols. (P -hester: John P, Smith Co., 
1934), 4: 425-27, which highlights the city's open shcJji^character 

12, . ^ , 

American Industry^and Manufactures in the 19th Century , 

pp. 1002-03; Occupations at the Twelfth Census , pp. 473-75; 

Randolph c. Downes, Industrial Beginnings (Toledo: Published 

by the Historical Society of northwestern Onio, 1954), Chap. 5-9; 

and idem. History of Lake Shore, Ohio 2 vols, (New York: Lewis 

Historical Publishing Company, Inc., 1952), 1: 228-99, On the 

natural gas boom and its political repercussions, see Russell S. 

McClure, "The Natural Gas Era in Northwestern Ohio," The 

Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio: Quarterly Bulletin 

14 (July 1942): 83-105; and Chester Arthur Destler, American 

Radicalism, 1865-1901 (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, c- 19 i6) , 

Chap* 6. 

An invaluable source on the Hungarians is John M. Hrivnyak, 
"Birmingham: Toledo's Hungarian Community," M. A. thesis. 
University of Toledo, Chap. 4. 

14 • 

C- "cupations at the Twelfth Census , pp. 448*50. On the 

significancj of commerce and trade, see A. Theodore Brown and 
Lyle^W. Drosett, K. C. A History of Kansas City Missouri 
(Boulder: Pruett Publishing Company, 1978), Chap. 2. 

^^ American Industry and Manufactures in the 19th Century , 
pp. 996-97, 1000-01. 

16 

Occupations at the Twelfth Census , p. 448. 

17 

^.-^ Brown and Dorsett, ^>^Jl^ ^-ppu^ 50-51; -and Caxria ^st^lake 

Whitney, Kansas City, Missouri, its History and People, 1808- 



1908 3 vols. (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Pxiblishing Company, 1908) 
1: 481-93. 

18 

Kansas City: its Resources and Their Development , p. 86. 

19 

All of these statistics are easily available in the 1880, 
1890/ and 1900 Census materials, Ihe literature on the rise of 
the city is of course vast, though there are some important 
starting points: Richard C. Wade, The'Urbam Frontier (Chicago; 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959); Constance McLaughlin 
Green, The Rise of Urbam America (New York: Harper & Row, 1967); 
Charles N. Glciab amd A, Theodore Brown, A History of Urban 
America (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1967); Stephen 
Thernstrom and Richard Sennett, eds., Nineteenth-Century Cities 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969); and Howard P. ghudacoff 
The Evolution of American Urban Society (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975), 

20 

Kathleen Neils Conzen, Immigramt Milwaukee 1836-1860 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1976); Korman, Industrializa - 
tion, Imnigrants, and Americanizers , Chap. 2; William George Bruce 
I Was Born in America (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1937), Chap. 3; idem. History of Milwaukee City and County 3 vols. 
(Chicago: The S, J. Clarke Publishing Company, . 1922) , 1: 174- 
82; Still,' Milwaukee , 259-67; and Theoctore Mueller, "Milwaukee's 
German Heritage/* Historical Messenger of the Milwaukee County 
Historical Society 22 (September 1966) : 112-19. 

21 

. f Still, Milwaukee , p, 259, On the city-building process 



its relationship with specific immigrant5 groups, see Roger 
-David Simon, "The Expansion of an Industrial City: Milwaukee, 
1880-1910.-" Ph^D. dissertation, University of Wi scon 'in -Madison, 



Report on the Social Statistics of Cities in the United 
States at the Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington: Government 
Printing Of f ice , 1895) ^ p. 112; and Bruce, History of Milwaukee 
C ity and Cotinty 1: 768-69. 

23 

George LaPiana, The Italians In Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee: Prepared under the Direction of the Associated 
Charities, 1915); Still, Milwaukee , pp, 276-77; and Alberto C. 
Meloni, "Italy Jtnvades the Bloody Third — Milwaukee Italians/ 
1900-1910," Historical Messenger of the Milwaukee County 
Hisfori Soceity 25 (March 1969) : 35-46. , * 

' 24 

Still, Milwaukee / p. 268; Rev. Boleslaus E. Goral, "The 
Pol es ^in M ilwauk ee," in Memoirs of Milwaukee County e d. Jerome A 
Watrous, 2 vols. (Madison: , Western Historical Association, 1909), 
1: 612-33; and Report on Pobt^ulation of the United States at the 




1971. 
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Ele^ltth Census; 1890 (Washington: ::^,vernment Printing Office, 
1895) , p. 672. V 



McKelvey, The Quest for Quality , p. 146; and Report on 
Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census" , pp. 67 1 - 
72. The Irish and -Germans of Rochester are examined in two 
essays J^y Blake McKelvey, "The Irish in Rochester: An Histori- 
cal Perspective/* Rochester History 19 (October 1957): 1-16; 
and "The C-ermans of Rocnester: Their Traditions and Contribu-- * 
tions/' Rochester History 20 (January 1958): 1-28, 

26 

Stephen J. Bartha, "A History of Immigrant Groups in 
Toledo,", M. A. thesis, Ohio "state University, 1945, conveniently 
lists immigrant census figures for Toledo fo» the period 1370 
to 1940 in its apPandix. On the two Polish settlements, see * 
Marvin Jay Glockner, ^'Assimilation of the Immigrant in the United 
States As Characterized by the Poles- in Toledo, M:, A, thesrsr - 
University of Toledo, 1966, p. 56. On the Hungarians, see 
Hrivnyak, Birmingham: Toledo's Hungarian Community," Chap. 3. 

27 ^ , . 

Report on Population of the United states Census at the 

Eleventh Census , pp. 670-73. The black population of Kansas City 
grew from 3,400 in 1870 to 17,500 in 1?00 (out of a total popula- 
tion of 163*000). See especially Brown and Dorsett, K. C . , pp. 
96-97; ai^a^Asa E. Martin', Our Negro Population: A Sociological 
Study of the Negroes of Kansas City, Missouri (New York: Negro 
Ur versities Press, 1913). 

28 

Kansas City Mail , 27 Aug. 1894. The best volume on atti- 
tudes toward immigration in the Progressive Era is still by John 
Higham, Strangers in the Lan^; Patterns of American Nativigm , 
1860-1925 (New; York; Atheneum, 1963). Also valuable is Barbara 
Miller Soloman, Ancestors and Immigrants (Chicago: ihe University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. 

29 ' 

Kansas City Mail , 24 Sept. 1895., The Italians ofa'tica, 
Rochester, and Kemsas City are studied in John W. Briggs, An 
Italian Passage (New Haven: Yale University^. Press, 1978). 

'^^ Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 15 Jan. 1898; and Kansas 
City star 6 May 1894; and 20 Februeury 1895. In the Mac^ article, 
the Ctar attacked the new "swarm" of iimnigrants as barbaric, law 
breaking, and cliquish; in the February editorial it chastised 
particular members of the lo'" Protestant clergy for bein§ overly 
sympathetic to the new immigrant poor. 

» "^^ Industrial Milwaukee (Milwaukee: The Merchants' and Manu- 
facturers'* Association, 1903), p. i. The famous quotation was 

~m5M" Char les DICMM, ram TITnes- pr^ York"; "Th'e^?Tewn5nerTcan' 

Library, c^ 1961), p. 11, and was intended as a critique of 
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utilitarianism and educational develppnient in England. 



The literatrure on the 1890s is vast. Some of the best 
intellectual histories include Henry Steele Commage'r, Thg - 
- American Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) : Larzer 
Ziff, The American 1890s - (New York:^ The Viking Press, 1966) * 
and the oJder volume by -Thomas Beer,. The Mauve Decade (New York: 
Vintage Books, c. 1926). Mrs. Henry G. Danfoyth of Rochester 
clain\pd that "the decade of t*le Nineties was a good ten years in 
spite of thQ ^depression of *93 and the brief heroics of the war 
with Spain. No one thought of expecting aid from the national 
government during the first, nor that the civilian p<5pulation 
had duties for the second." In "Rochester's fay Nineties;," 
Rochester Historical Society Publications 20 (Rochester: 
Published by the Society, 1942): 41-4^. 

33. Lawrence Goodwyn, DemO'ctatic- Promise; The Populist 
Moment in Americ^ (New York: Oxford University Press, 1976); 
and David Thelen, The New Citizenship: Origins of Progressivi 

n Wisconsin (Columbia: Univei^sity of Missouri Press,* 1973); 
-and Sally M. Miller, "Milwaukee: Of Ethnicity and Labor," 
Socialism and the Cities ed. Bruce M. Stave (Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1975), p. 45. 
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34 * ' • 

Thelen, The New Citizenship , Chap. 4? Douglas V. Steeples, 

"The Panic of 1893: Contemporary Reflections and Reactions," 
Mid-America 47 (July 1965): 155-75; and Melvin^Holli , *'Urb|in 
Reform in the Progressive. Era, in The Progressive Era ed. Lewis 
Gould (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press , 1974)v who has 
written: "The shock of that event reverberated throughout the land 
but it shopk the cities with a speci^.l ferocity." (p. '133). 

I 

35' * ' ■ 

Kansas City Mail , 2c Aug.^ 1893. The Toledd Evening Bee , 

2l Mar. 1894, similarly editorialized; "The panic had its effect 

upon .nearly all classe^ of society.. It produced a fright that 

permeat«»d everywhere, and from* it sprun * up ^ crop of calamity ^ 

howleria that only increase^d its intensity." 

36 . , - • 
William J. Reese, "Between Home and School: Organized 

Parents, Cltibwmen, and Urban Education in the Progressive Era#" 
School Review 87 (November 1978): 3-28? and Allen DaVis, spear- 
heads for Reform; Ttie SOdial Settlements and the Progressive 
Movement (New York:, Oxford University Press, 1967), CJiap. 3. 

37 • ' • ' * 

The Kansas City Star , forexan^le, continued to editorial-^ 

ize that things were better in Missouri thart elsewhere, which was*' 
little consolation to the thousands of unemployed. It went so ' 
far as to call these- yea^^s. '^An Era of Goocl Cheer."* See the paper 
^or 3 Jan. 1894; 3 Mar. 1894; 8 May 1894? and 11 June 1894. Also 
see. the Toledo Evening Bee , 8 July 1895, for the recurring theme 
that prosperity was right around Jthe 'corner. . 
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38 

Charles S. Cmith et. al.,"The Biasiness Outlook/' North 
Americam ^Re-^iew 157 (October 1893):. 383. 

39 

. Albert C. Stevens, "Ph^omenal Aspects of the Financial 
Crisis/' The Forum 16 (September 1893): 23. Other useful 
contemporary studies were •published by Edv/ard Atkinson, "Th^ 
Benefits of Hard Times/' The Forum, 20 (Sunmrer 1895); '79-90; 
Alexander 0. Noyes, "The Banks ana the Panic of 1893/', Political - 
Science Quarterly 9 (March 1894): 12-30; and William Js. Russeli; 
"Political Causes of the Busine^ Depression/' North American 
Review 157 (December 189i) : 641-52, Also see Samuel -Re ineck,. 
"Unen^loyed, Unrest, and Relief in the United States during the 
Depression of 1893-1897/' The J6urr>al of Pplitical Economy 61 
(August 1953) : 324-45^ » ' - 

■ o 

40 • • . ' 

^ edb Blade , 21 Oct.. 1892-. * 

'41 . ^ . • ■ 

Kansas City Star , 12 Jan. 1892. Though it is liighly 
uncritical of its subject, u useful description of the rise of '' 
the , local press is William L. McCorkle/ "Nelson's Star and Kansas 
City, 1880-1898,'* Ph.D, dissertatidn. University of ^'exas -Austin, 
1968. 

42 • 

Kansas City Mail , 12 Oct* 1892. ^ ^^^^ ♦ 

43 t ' \ 

The Star 's position is easily ttaced through its editorials 

and news reports. for 20 May 1893; 6 June^ 1893; 10 June 1893; 13 
June 1893; 20 June 1393; and ] July 1893*, 

44 - • * 

Kansas City Star , 15 July 1393. Details on local bank 

failures are, from the, Kansas City Mail , 14 July 1893 and 17 July^ 
1393. The Stau: reluctantly admitted on , August 4 that- in all 
probafiilitfy savings deposits at several of the banks would never 
be recovered. 

45 

Toledo Evening Bee , 27 Sept. < 1893. The question was h<?w ^ 
long the workers would continue to -support the - social* system, 
clalmad ^the Horried -editor.- , " 

46 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 28 Oct. 1893. Already 
"500 tailors' hands" were out of work for several weeks,, and 
shoemaJcers suffered equally disastrous setbacks. 

47 

Steeples, "The Panic of 1893," pp. ;55-73. * Davi<4 Thelen 
describes the changing views of urban Wisconsin in The New 
Citizenship , Part 2. 
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48„ ^ * 

Rochester Dejnocrat and Chronicle , 11 Dec. 1893. Gannett 

was surprised at the restraint, of the poor in the face of the 

opulence of others. He praised the poor, for their willingness 

to 'Share with each other in times of crisis. 

49 ' 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 19 Feb. 1894; Albert 

C. Stevens, "Analysis of the Phenomenon of the Pa^nic in the, 

Uniteci States ii>^893/* Quarterly Journal of Economics 8 (January 

1894): 2S7; McKelvey, The Quest for Quality , Chap. 3; and 

Patricia E. Fisler, "The Depression of 1893 in Rochester," 

Rochester History 15 (June 1952*): 1-24. 

Rochester Democrat and Chironicle , 7 Aug. 1894. The Ipcal 
judge then sentenced eight "tramps" \:o six months in^ the peni- 
tentiary for allegedly assaulting a woman, even though the woman • 
in question .was not required to testify in court* It was called 
the "War on the Tramps." ^ , 

^^ <lwchester. Democrat and Chronicle , 3 Nov. 1893. ' It must 
be remembered that the Society w^s complaining at a time when 
the depression ha^not y^t arrived in* full force. Organized 
charity, however , Completely failed to handle the distress' during 
these yearrs. By early 1894, the Charity Organization Society told 
of talts of freezing dhildren" a^d reluctantly 'admitte<J that it 
coyld not handle tlie Social ^jJroblems'. See the Democrat and 
Chronicle, 24 Feb, • lft94. ^ The failure of private charity to fully 
cope with* distress ^was Evidenced by charity networks in Toledo, ^ 
Milwaukee, and K^uisas'city. 

52 . 

McKelvey, The Quest for Quality , p. 63. The Mission had 
been established in J.889. See Rev. Orlo J. Price, "One Htindred 
Years of Protestanism in* Rochester," in Centennial History of 
Rochester -3.' , 320.' ^^ ^ * 

53 

Toledo Evening Bere ft 17 Nov^ 1393.. 
^''ibid. . / . C . - . ' ' 

^^Thelen, The New Citizenship , tpp. 58-59. * ; • « 

56 * * 

Emil Seidel, Sketches from My Life , um^ublished autobio- 
graphy, 2 vols. (1938') , 2: * l4. (pnil Seidel Papers, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin-) 

• Kansas City. Mail ,' 11 Aug. 1893. 

58 « ^ ' ' ' 

Kansas City,Star ^ 18 Aug. 1893. 
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Kansas *^C?ity Star , 2 Nov/ 1893 and 6 June 1894. The Provi- 
dent Association promised to run its 'charity on "business prin- 
ciples" and scrupulously iAvestigated the economic. and personal \ 
lifestyles of potential recipient:s. See the Star for IS^Ded, 
1891 and 15 Dec, 1893 as well as the abcjve' dates. . ' ' * 

60 . • • . * ' ' 

Kansas City Maj.1 , 8 Dec- 1893, 

. 61 ' • ^ , • 

Rcchester Demotoafc and Chronicle , 11 Nov. 1893, , 

62 > . ' 

>^ansas City Star , 2 Aug- 1893- An attorney wtto li,ved in 
Kansas City the 1890s recalled the expe\?ience during the so- 
called G|eat Depression of the 1930s- He said that "the majority 
appeared to have ^lost everything by the reaction from the pre- 
ceding boom? far^more "people proportionately than today, were at 
their wits end to scratch out an existence-" 'See. Elmer Powell, 
'"^ansas Qity in the* 1890s,^ " (19*32), p. 1 (Elmer Powell Papers, 
Western Manuscripts Collection, University of riissouri, FolSer 
2102). t 

' ^ V • 

^63 * 

Kansas Cxty Star^ 5 July 1894- The extensivenei5s of the 

depression is the subjact of Brov' id Dorsett, who note in their 

book, K. C. , that unemployment Wc already high in^the city when 0 

the depression struck. (p.. 88) Also see Patricia' Youmans' ^ 

Wagner, "Voluntary A3s6ciations in Kansas City, Missouri 1870- • 

1900,'' Ph.D. dissertation. University of Kansas City, 19^2, pp. 

23, 76-78. - • — 

64 • ' 

^ Kansap City Labor , 7' Dec. 1995. ' , ^ ' 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 14 Aug. 1897. 

66 

Kansas, city Mail , 9 Apr.' 1895. 
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"Notes to Chapter 3" 



Lizzie B. Zander, "The Evolution of the Husband," a paper* 
presented to the Wednesday Afternoon Club (November 28, 1902). 
(Lizzie Black Kander Papers, State Historical Society of 
Wisconsirf, Madison, Wisconsin.) 

2 ' ' * • . ' 

Sheila Rothmjwi, ;/bman's Proper Place; A History of Changing 

Ideals and Practices, 1876 to th^ f>resent ^ (New York: Basic Books, 

1978),' p. 4; more generally, Morton Keller wtites the following in 

Affairs of State; Public Life in Late Nineteenth Century America 

(Cimbridge:* The pelknap Pres« of Harvard Urviver si ty. Press, 1977), 

p. 517: "Voluntary asscfciations, eU-v/ays signifjicant American 

institutiops> took on increasing ;importeuice in/the late nineteenth 

centur/." The women's club movement is discussed in Gerda Lerner, 

The Woman in American History (Menlo'Park, California: Addison- 

. Wesley Publishing Company, ' 1971) Lois.'W. ^Banner, Women in Modern 

America: A -Byief itL story (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 

1974); emd Mary P. Ryan, Womanhood in America: From Colonial 

times ^o the Present (Ntw York: ^New Viewpoints, 1975) ^ For a 

discussioi^of antebellum voluntary aseociations ^ror women, consult 

Barbara J. Berg, The Remembered <ffate: Origins of American 

Feminism: The Wonan and the City^ 1800-1360 {New York: Oxford 

Uftivers'ity Press, 1978), Chap-. 7. ^ ^ 

Samuel "T. Dutton and David Snedden^ The. Administration of 
Public Education- in the United States (New York: The Macmillaq 
• Con^any, 19Q8) , p. 592. 

4 

^ ^ My initial investigation on ^e, role of women in Progressive 
schctol reform wasi "Bet;ween Home and School: Organized Parents, 
Clubwomen, and Ucban Education in the .Pio^essive Era," School 
Review 87 (November 1970)': 3-28. For ^the standard study of 
Progressive intellectuals, see Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transforr 
raation of the School (New York: Raodom House, 1961^. The 
literature on the feminization of teaching is immens^, but at. 
least see the following: Michaei B. KatZr The Irony of .Early • 
School Jleform (Boston: Beadbn Press, 1968), pp. 56-57, 193; . 

Savid B. TyacK, The One Best System^ (Cainfcridge: Harvard 
hiversity Press, 1974), p>. 59-64? and Redding S. Sugg, Mothet- . 
teacher: ■ The Feminization of Agnerican Education (Chearlottesville: 
University Press of Vii^pinia,. 1978) . On the importemce of women ^ 
in urban Progressi^/ism, see David "P. Thelen, The. New Citizenship;** 
Origins of Proqressivism in Wisconsin, 1885-1900 (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1972), Chap. 5; Mary Ritter Beard, 
Woman's work in MOnicipalities (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1915); and Jill Conway, "Women Reformers and American Culture, 
1870-1930, Journal of Social History 5 (Wint^ 1971-72): 164-82. 

^ ''The best studies on the new middle class in the Progressive 
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Era are by Robert Wiebe, Th'e Search for Order, 1877-1920 (New 
York: Hill ^ Wang, 1967); and by Tyack, The One Best System . 

Milwaukee School Report; 1878 , , p. 78. 

, ^ Milwaukee Sentinel , 13 Dec. 1891; and Toledo Bla^e , 14 
Nov. 1890. The Blade edrtpri^^izad that wpmen had too mucl) 
commcih sense to be attracted tc^ con,tempofary* women' s clubs. - 

' 8 • . * ^ * . • 

Kansgis City Star , 19 Feb. 1891, ^ 

ft 9 • • ' ' ' 

Toledo Blade , 13 Jan. .1894. Also see the> Toledo .Evening * 

§ee .for .9 Jan. -1898^ whdre it Was argued -that "never \n the ^ 

history of ' Toledo have women tc^ken suph interest in civic 

affairs as at present." ihe Bl ade (27 July 1899) estimated 

that 54 clubs. existed in the city by thfe end of *the decade. 

♦ Rochester Democrat and Chrbniole , 6 Feb. 1'898 and 2 Feb. 
1B99. . ' . ^ 

Kanscfs City Mail, 7 Dec. 1892.' . * 

. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 11 Apr. ]^93 and 8 Dec. * 
1893. Also, examine Mrs. Harriet Doyt,, "The Influence, of Women in 
the Life of Rochester," in Centennial History of Rochester , ^ New 
YQ^^^ ed. Edward R.' Foreman, 4 vols. (Rochester: Printed py John 
P. Smith Compan/; Inc., 1933), 2: 189>i-207; 'jeannette W. Hunting- 
ton, Women's Educational and Industrial Union (Rochester:* Written 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, 1943), pp. 1-11; 
"Minutes of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union," 1893- 
1896 volume, pp^ «3-89 ' (WcMnen' s Educational and Industri'al Union ' 
(W.E.I.U.) Papers, Rochester Public Libraij^y, Rochester, New York); 
and Blake McKelvey^ Rochesterr- The Quest for Quality, 1890-1920 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 11-12. 

^^ Toledo Blade , 13Feb..l909. 
14 

Thelen, The New Citizenship , pp. 69, 93-94, ll9; Jerome A. 
Watrous, ed« 2 vols. Memoirs of Milwaukee County (Madison: * 
western Historical Association, 1909), 1: 403-04; and Proceedings 
of the Fi r attonual Meeting of the Wisconsin jtate Federation of 
Women's Cl ubs (Berlin, Wi: Printed ^by George C. Hiclcs, 1897), 
pp. 23-35, . • 

15 • ' ' ' / 

Kansas City ^ Star , 23 May 1894; and 26 May 1894; Child- 
Welfare- Magazine 13 (August 1919) : 330? Carrie Westlake Whitney, 
3 vols. Kansas City, Missouri, Its History and People, 1608-1908 
(Chicago: The^S. *J, Clarke Publishing Company, 1908) 1: 627-30; 
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and Kansas City and Its Schools ('l^ansas City: Prepa-ed for the 
Depaurtment of Superintendence 'of the National Education Associa-. 4^ 
tiori, 1917), pp. 89-90. ' 



16 ^ 

i See; for example, Constitution, By-Laws, and Standing Ruleg 
of the Woman's School "Alliance of Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1897), 
pp. 8-10,- for a primary source. The widespread^ activities of 
the womenVs clubs are well documented in the' fine study by Kare» 
J. 'Blair, "The .Ciubwanan as Feminist:, The Woit^ap's Culture Club 
Movement in the United States, 1868-1914," Ph.D-. dissertation, . 
Statfe Univisity of N^w York-Buff alo, - 1976. A useful study of 
Ohio club women is by Annie Laws, Hi.stl^ry of the Ohio Federation 
of .Women ts Clubs (Cincinnati': .'The Ebhert & Richardson Co., 1924)\ 

^ ^Whitney, ' Kansas City Missouri , 1:' 629;. and Reese, "Between 
Home and School," pp?. 8-9. ' " . 

• 18 . - - f 

Lizzie Black Kander, "Graduating Essay," 1878. (Kander 

Papers)'. ^ valuable study of Kander 's J.i$e is by Ann Shirley 

Waligorski, "Social Action and Women: The Experience of Lp^zzie • 

Black Kander," M.A. thesis, Universitjy of Wisconsin-Madison, 1970. 

- 19 ' ' . 

Karder pointed out that the reput^tibns of assimilated 

Jews were at stake as thousands of in^ove'rish^ immigrants came 

to America-. She was nut surprised that a't^ fir^^.ntany recent 

arrivals were -suspicious of the motives of settlement workers. 

"They camnot conceive how-anyone can devote time and money to a 

cause', without some expectation of ga^n," Kander wrote in 1900, 

2md she added that personal gain was obviously one product of 

philanthrc5pic effort. S^e the "President's An^iual Report," ^ 

Milwaukee Jewish Mission, 1900 (Kemdqr Papers). 

20 

Part of Kander' s early life is' set \o song in "My Sewing 
society," and in an undated address before the- Milwaukee Giris' 
Trade School, pp. 1-6 (Kander P^ers) . Also crojisult Waligorski, 
"Social Action and W^pen," especially Chap. 4, for her community* 
activities. 

21 

See the newspaper clippings in the Kander tapers. ^ ^ 

22 • ' 

"The President's Annual Report," Milwaukee Jewish Mission, 

1900 (Kander Papers). ^ 

2*3 

See especially. Kander 's essay, J^Is the Saloon an Evil, & 
If So What is the R^mfedy?" n.d. (Kander Papers). 

24 \ i - • / 

"Diary of a Tbrip Down South," 1895 (Kander Papers). 
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(I _ 'McKelvey, the Quest^ for Quality / pp. il-l2; and Peck, 
.^^■^^''^ ^ftgtpry of Rochester , pp. 232-"^"^ 
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26 • 

Blake McKelveytv Rochester t .The Flower City, 1855-1890 
(Cambridge: Haurvard Oni^4e'r si ty 'Press, 1949), p. L58. The 
literature on Susan B. Anthony is* naturally extensiv^., Several 
older* volumes are still valuable: Ida H. Harper, Tfae Life an(i 
Work of Susan .B. Anthony , J3 vgls/ (Indianapolis: -The Hollenbeck . 
Press, 19Q9) ; and Rheta Childe Door, Susan g. ;^nthony (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes "Cwnpany, .1928). * 

A 27 *^ 

Toledo Blade , 26 Apr. 1894; and 18 May 1894'. A short ^ ' 

biography of Segur 'is ' provid§d in the ToJ.edo Evening Bee , 25 
Feb. 1895. . 

^ . ^ ' ^ / 

23 * . . . ^ 

The literature is 'cited in Reese, "Between Home and Scjiool," 

p, 5. In partidular see Lerner, The Wonen in^Xmerican History , " 

p. 118'; and Rothman, Woman ' s- Proper Place , pp. 14-18. 

29 ^ ' ' , * 

The Herald, a conservative organ of the Republican machine, 
had red-baited Montg^Jnery in January, 1897^ Philip ,Jackson, sfy 
leading Socialist, promptly corrected /die- editbr and defended 
Montgomery in a letter to the editor./ Both sources are in the ■ 
W.E.I.U. "^rapbooll' 1896-1901," pp. 137-38 (W.E.I.U. Papers)*. 
Montgomery's activities can be traced in the Roches te:f Democrat ^ 
and Chronicle , ,8 Dec. 18^3 > 9 Apr. 1896; 4 Feb. r897; and through 
♦her addresses in -the annual, reports of • the W.E.I.U. in the^organ- 
ization's manuscript collection*' * * 

30 

, Yearbook of the Woman's Educational and Industrial Union , 
1896-97 - (Rochester; 1897), pp. 43-14 (W.E.I.U. , Papers) ;. anH 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle ,' 9 Apr. 1896. Her lecture in • 
the Democrat and Chronicle was appropriately entitled "The New 
Woman.* 
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Rochester. Democrat and Chronicle, 18 Jan. 1895. 

7 ; ^ 

f - ^ 

32 

, Toledo Evening Beer , 11 Nov. 1898. The address. was before 

the City FdCeration 6t Women' § Clubs on the subject of school 
extension. 

■ . . ' •■\- 

^ Kansas City Mail , 7 Dec.' 1892. 
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34. 



, Toledo Blade , 4 Feb. 1897. The B;ade .later asserted 
July 1899> that "the club idea is makin 
women . 
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great headway among 
Whet is doing in Toledo i« but in index of the progress 
along thi^ line all ovcir Chic — and in fact all ,6ver the Weslt."- 
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Tenth Biennial Convention of the General Federation of i 
Women' s Clubs (Newark, New Jersey: General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, 1910), p. 65, notes that "Woman is the mother of the race: * 
she is the conserver and preserver of the world. Organized 
womanhood jis a civic force of unlimited power;"' Richard Jenson, 
iti a s.tudy of the bacjcgrounds of several thousand fejnale leaders 
of the Proiressiyja-rEfa, has discovered that'no variable "explains 
civic participation in certain types of reform activities 'more 
strongly than "Motherhood. ' Mothers in ^lubs and ather organi- 
^^4:ions Remonstrated a greater interest in humanitarian reforms 
than, childless wives in these clubs. See /'Family, Career., and 
Reform: WCmen- Leaders of the Progressive' Era," in The American 
Family in Social-Historical Pera&ective ed. Michael Gordon (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1973), pp. 276-78. The grass-roots 
'nature of ^e club movement is described ir William L. O'Neill, 
Everyoife' Was Brave: A History of Feminism in America (New York : 
Quadrangle ^ooks, 1969), p.. 85. 

36 

> Toledo Blad^ 4^Feb. 18?7. Also see The Work and Words of 
the Rational Congress of Mothers (New York: D. Apple ton and 
Ccmpkny, 1897). On the rise of parent teacher associations see 
Steven L. Schlossman, "Before Home Start: Notes 'Toward a History 
of Parent; Education in^^ America: 1897-1929,," HarvSird Educational * 
Review 46 (1976): 436-67; Julian Butterwork, The Parent-Teacher 
Association and Its Work (New York: Macmill^n Con^any, 1928); 
and the various sources listed in Reese, "Between Home and School," 
pp- 23-28. . J ' ' ' ' ^ . ^ 

37 ^ 

The West Side Mothers! Club, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1912-13 

(Milwaukee, 1913), p. 1. (The West Side Mothers' Club Papers, 
■f^ilwrfukee County Historical Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin). 

38 - * 
Proceedings of the Fourth AnnuaJ. Convention of the Wisconsin 

Sta1:e Federation of Women's Qlubs (1910), 7. Rheta Childe Dorr, 

in a widely read Recount of organized women and soci'ul reform in 

the Progressive Era, also asserted^ that "Women's place' is Home. 

Her task is homemaking.' But. Home is not contained within -"the four 

wall? of an individual home. Home is the community.* The c>ty full 

of p^ple is the Feuoily. The public school ^is the*real Nursery. 

And badly do the Home and the Family and the Nursery need their * 

mother." See What Eight Millj.on Women Want (Biston: Small, 

Maynard, & Co"., 1910), p. 327. Also ^ee Peter G. Filene, Him Her 

Self; Sex 'Roles in Modeifn America ("New York: Harcourt^ Brace^ 

J.ovamovich, 1975)^^ p. 15. 

39 

Rochester Demogirat and Chronicle , 14 Fib. 1896. 

40 I ' 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 8 Mar. 1895. This club 

was the leading suffrage organization in the city. 
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41 - • 
Tolefdo Bl ade, 24 Oct. 1894. ' * 

' ' - . - \ 

42 . 

Ibid. ^ . , 

■y 43 ' • • • ' 

Toledo Blade , 30 Nov, 1895. Miss Emily Bouton continued: 
"Dangers there 'always are in Jjie propess of taking a step forward 
involving so much that is vital to the -home, and thus to the 
child's welfare. And... there was never a time , when woman's 
responsibility was greater than it i^ today... The increased 
responsibility does n<|t rest alone upon the few who have gained 
♦ the higher education, or upon the i^nany who, /row choice or neces- 
sity stand outside of that home life^-in which woman is the jcenter, 
but upon each and all alike." ' • ' * 

44 . ^ ' ^ ' ' 
Milwaukee ^Sentinel , 1 Oct.' 1898. 

45 o ' ^ ^ 

Dorr, Eight Million Women , p. 57; and Beard, Womfen' s Work , 

Chap. 1, where the author noted that women* s - interest in schooling 
was due "partly because of their^ intimate family relation through 
little children and partly because of the fact that women teachers 
formed an easy bond for -cooperation. Today there exists art 
incredible numbe^r of organizations whose main' purpose is> coope?:a- 
tion with the schools in one way or another." (pp. 38-39). The 
bonds were not that «asy to form, but Beard's assertions were very 
insightful. 

46 ^ ^ ' 

Toledo Bjade , 24 Oct. 1894. t 

47 ' y .1 
Constitution, By-Laws, and Standi- ^ g Rules, of the Woman's 

School AlMance of Wisconsi n, 1897, p. 2."* When the^Allianee formed, 

"the ladies felt that there were many things in school life which 

are a^paxJent to mothers that ^re unnoticed by f athezlte , " as quoted 

by Mrs. Harriet Holton Robertson, "Women's School Al\iance of 

Wisconsin," in MilwaOkee's Great Industries , ed. W, J. Anderson 

and Julius Bleyer (Milwaukee: ^Association for the Advancement of 

Milwaukee, 1892), p. 36. ' ^ ^ 

48 

t» Toledo Blade , 27 Feb. 1892. 
49 

Toledo Blade , 24 Oct. 1894. 

50 f * J ^ ^ " ' 

.Though superintendent's reports have been extensively used 

by historians who have emphasized the importance of the new .middle 

class, school proceedings^ newspapers, and the original records of 

local women's groups demonstrate the Importance of voluntary 

associations in school reform in the entire Progressive ^ra.* All 

of these materials must be used to present a full view of tifie ' * 

refo^ process, since various interest groups wdr^e engaged in 

regular interaction with each other and wi^ school officials. 
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While teachers have been, depicted in a- very critical fashion 
in contemporary literature on schooling, particularly on urban 
education, a more sympathetic appraisal is available in Tyack, 
The One Best System , pp. 97-1Q4. A useful examination of -the 
power lessness of the teacher in one city is by* Mark 'Van Pelt, 
"The Teacher >and the Urban Community: Milwaukee, 1360-1900,'* '* , 
(M.A. thesis. University Wisconsin-Madison, 1978), which 
tried to reconstruct, the process of nepotism and the insecurity 
it caused in the lives of individual teachers. . 

52 . - ^ 

Rochester Democrat and ChTronicle , 23 Sept. 1898? and Yearbook 

of th» Woman's Educational and Industrial l/ni,Qp, J. 896-97 (Rochester, 
1897>, p. 3 (W.E-I.U. Papers). 

53 ■ 

Law's back^ptind has been pieced together from articles ir^ 

the Toledo Blade , .17 Mar. 1894 and 11 Oct. 1898? and 'in the Toledo 
Evening 8^67 *^14 Feb. 1895 and 27 Nov. 189g; and Harvey Scribner , 
edi 2 vals. Memoirs of X^ucas County and the City of Toledo (Madison: 
Western Historical Association, 1910), 1: 286. 

54 

Constitution/ By-Laws, and Standing Rules of the Woman's 
rSchool Alliance , 1897, p. 2; Proceeding^ of the First Annual * 
Mefeting of the Wisconsin State Federation of women's Clubs , 
pp. 28-29. , . \ • / 

^^^The names were drawn from the above Alliance document,' 
PP- ^1-15. ' . ^ 

56 " " 1 

^ Flanders was ap energetic woman* She was involved im * 

settlement work with Lizzie Kander and had considerable success 
with* 'mothers'^ meetings and parent-teache^r associations. On the 
popularity of the motl".2rs' meetings, see the' Milwaukee Sentine^l , 
22* Jan. 1897; 'oifi the settlement work, see Lizzie Black blander, 
"Presidei\t's Report," The Settlement, 1905 (Karjder Papers). 

57 > ^ ^ * 

Jones' Islamd is described in Bayrd Still's Milwaukee ; 

The His^ory^of a City (Madisbn: The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1^48), p* 363? and by- Williiun George Bruce, A 
Short ^History of Milwaukee '(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1936), p. 139. . 

58 ' 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 22 Feb. 1896. 

59 

In 1896, Helen Montgomery argued that parfsnts and others 



had often cr|^ticized the teachers but never visited the schools 
enough* See^ Huntington, Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, p. 3» Montgomery later argued that '*we aim to bring the 
n^other in close'r touch with the schools, to encourage more 
frequent visiting on her part, deeper interest,^ more intelligent 
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cooperation with the teacher, to bring to bear on the , child the 

strongest possible influence for good,^ in Yearbook of the 

Woman's Educational and Industria l Union, 1896-97, p 12. 
- ^-7-* 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 4 Apr. 1890. This 
organization, hctd b^en formed a year aarlier and had a fitful 
existence in the early 1890s. Many professors from the Uni/er- 
sity of Rochester were active in the group', which supported 
women for the school board and the application of good government*^ 
reforms to the schools, namely, school board centralization^ and 
a^ greater attenticAi to che professional development of the 
teaching staff. Also sfee the Democrat *and Chronicle for 18 Mar. 
1390; 3 Apr. 1891; and 8 Feb. 1894. McKelvey briefly discusses 
t^ie association in 'Qie Quest for Quality , p. 34. 

Toledo^ Blade , 1 Feb. 1895. 
*■ 62 * * 

Reese, "Between Homeland School," pp. 3-28; Thelen, The 
New Citizenship/ , phap* 5; Beard, Women's Work , Ch^ap. 1; arid Door, 
Eight Million Women , Chap. 2. ' • - 

^^■nie best sources for the evolution of Progressive 'ideas' on 
the lo(*ai leT^l are the grass-roots petitions *and original writings 
of the women and parents themselves. Helen Montigomery, for exanple 
delivered an address in 1896 on the "new education," a term which 
was later used interchangeably with "progressive education,-'* jus^ - 
as the "new woman" was often referred tp as a "progressive woman." 
See Montgomery' 3 speech in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , - 
30 Jan. 1896. In Toledo, as in the other cities in this study, 
cliib women in the Nineties, attacked corporal punishment, cramming, 
overtesting, and other aspects. of what they called the "old system' 
of education." Many were familiar with Froebel's writings which ^ 
emphasized motherhood themes since they w^re teachers themselves. 
See, for exanple, discussions of the old and new education by 
these women in the Toledo Blade , 1 Feb. 1895; and the series of 
editorials written by the Toledo Evening Bee in September, October, 
and November, 1898. The positions of^ women in these cities will 
be more apparent as the chapter proceeds to an examination of 
their actoal demands before local school boards. After the 1880s, 
there is a Jarge nuHtbeS: of periodical articles in state and 
national educational journals on the new education. An important 
essay ofi the origins of refoj:sp is Timothy L. Smith, "Progressivism 
in American Education, 1880-1900^" Harvard Educational Review 31 
(1961): 168-93. 

64 ^ ^ 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 19 Mar. 1898. -This 
phenomenon is noted by Steven L. Schlossman, Love and Jie Amer- 
ican Delinquent; The Theory and Practice of ^Progressive ' 

Justice^ 1825-1920 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
77), p. 76. 




Numerous letters, to the editor appeared in the ' Kansas City 
Journal of Commerce from the last half of December, 1892, through 
the middle of January^ 1993., * • 
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66 . . ^ , 

Kansas City Journal of Conunerce , 21 Dec. 1892. 

Kansras City Journal of Commerce i 25 Dec. 1892. These sorts 
of criticisms were made^ famous by Joseph Mayer Rice in his^ famous 
articles in The Forum0 .n 1892 and 1893, and gathered in The Public 
School System of the Unitec :tates (New York: Ai-no Press, c. 1969) . 

68 

James- M. Greenwoodcto Josephine Heermans, Aug. 10, 1904^ 
(James M. Greenwood Papers, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas 
City, Missouri). Here Greenwood wrote: '*John Dewey, like the 
Tiost^ of those Chicago folks, is^ striving after something he 
hardly knows what. Should he decide to turn his attention to 
Greek mythology ^for the purpose of ascertaining what the hierarchy 
of Gods thought of Jupiter's thoughts, he possibly might dig up 
something r.ot heretofore known. " Since Greenwood was at one time 
the PrS^ident of the N.E.A. and a prolific contributor of essays 
to educational journali on the state and national level, he was 
well known across the country. There are mv ly short studies of 
his long career, b-j.t the most accessible analysis for most 
readers is Wilfred R. Mollis ter and harry Norman, Five Famous 
Missourians (Kansas City: Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, 
1908), pp. 265-333; and the euJogy entitled "Dr. J. M, Greenwood," 
Missouri :>chool Journal 31 (September 1914): 401-0^. 

69 

Kansas city Journal of Commerce , 25- Dec. 1892. 

70 

Kan sas City Journal of Commerce , 26 Dec. 1892. The principal 
of the Ktt.nes School also'^rote a series of rebuttals against the 
•'unfair critics" of the school syst^, 

71 



Kansas dty Journal of Commerce , 28 Dec. 1S92^ 

7: ^ 

Kansas City Journal of Commerce , 31 Dec. 1892, where the 

writer asserted^ "As a class, teachers are kindly conscientious — 

a true teacher always so. Bat pressure from abovt changes maternal 

pron^tings toward helpless children into self-preservative methods 

against tha martinet marker into yhose hands is committed her 

financial fate, as shown to the ^hool board on an ascending 

scale from 0 to 10 plus." 

73 

Kansas City Journal , 3 Jan. 1893. The teacher claimed that 
pedagogues stood in constant fear for their positions. "Military 
order is quite as obj emotionable to many teachers as to parents. 
But if it is not maintained, the assistant superintendent will have 
a billet doux on your desk to the effect that 'dignity of position* 
is essential to effective work." "If a teacher, more daring than ' 
her colleagues, ever asserts her rights or individuality, she is 
speedily transferred to a school on the outskirts or beyond the 
city limits, where she can cool down and repent at leisure." 



• 74 ■• " ■ . 

-Dorothy Galloway, "James Mickigborough Greenwoo'd: An 

Evaluation of 'Hi« Services a*s an Educator'-aad His Contributions 

to Educational Thought/' M.A. thesis, Washington University, 1931, 

pp. 16-17. Galloway erred in dating this event but otherwise 

.accurately assessed the social effects of this plan on school 

board membership. M6re will be said of this in. later chapters. 

. * 

:^ ^^ Kansas "city Mail , 7 Dec, 1892; 19 Dec. 1892; 4 Jan. 1893; 
10 Jan. 1893; 20 Jan. 1893/ 9 Oct. 1893; and 21 Feb. 1894. In 
the initial editorial cited, tlie Mail stiated: "Kansas City ^ 
people indulge in a pleasant;, little fiction that their own public 
schools are the best in the country, and embrace in their curric- 
ulum all the broad and progressive ideas -which can be picked up 
anywhere — Some of the mothers of the city, however, who are not 
upon the school board, are rapidly waking up." 

76 . " " 

Kansas City Star , 30 Dec. 1892. 

This is based on a close reading of f^lvaukee's newspipers 

and the petitions of the Alliance presented to the school board; 

See especially the following date's in the Proceedings of th6 

Milwaukee .School Board : 2 Jun^l891,- 6 Oct. 1891; 1 Dec. 1891; 

3 July 1893; 5 Feb. 1895; 3 Mar. 1896; 7 Apr.4||96; and 11 Apr. 

1899. 
«• 

78 ' ' 

Milwaukee Sentinel , 8 Apr. 1391. 

79 4 

Proceedings of the Milwaukee School Board , 11 Apr, 1899. 

80 * ' - 

The president's quote is from the Proceedings of the 

Miiw ^ i kee School Board , 5 May 1896; the committee'^ rejoinder is 
fr ^ 1, 7 May 1896. 

bl * ' 

A typical list of Alliance demands is founcj in the Proceed- 
ings of the MilwauJtee School Board , 5 Feb. 1895. 

^ f On the appointment of the woman, see the Milwaukee Daily 
News, 4 Mar. 1896; Milwaukee Sentinel , 4 Mar. 1896; Still, y 
Milwaukee , p. 416; and Watrous, Memoirs of Milwaukee County , 1: 
405, who argued that the female school board member's appdintment 
to the\ visiting committee "was regarded in the nature of--a joke, 
as the Wisiting committee was more theoretical than practical. 
But Mrs^ Merrill [the Alliance representative] infused new life 
into it ^and made it of some utility. Cellars and garrets of school 
buildings were visited by her direction, sanitary conditions were 
improved; and reforms in ventilation, heating, etc. , 'were instituted 

' 83 . r ^ 

Milwaukee Sentinel , 14 Mar. 1S95. In Toledo ^a German ^ the 

school board^simply said, "ve don't vant no vomen aroundt," . cord- 
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ing tp\th6 Toledo Blade , 2 M,ar. 1892. 

, Milwaukee Sentinel, 14 *'.ar. 1895, 

— = . / 

85 

The Milwaukee Sentii.el ,- 3 May 1895 > jjrovides some com- 
mentary on the stand of 'the German newspaper. Of the thirteen 
members of Cotincil who .voted against the appointment of a 
woman, nine were German, 

86 * • * 

The controversy between the women and the school board 

is easily traced in the Toledo Blade on 16 Feb. 1392; 1 Mar. 
1892; and 2 Mar.^1892. On the anti-Catholic fe'elings of the - 
Americam Protective Association regarding Law's candidacy, see 
idem, 16 Mar, 1895^ ' ^ , 
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87 

Toledo Bl ade, 13 MaK.1894. 
88 

On ballot ifregulaurities and political intimidation 
tactics, see l^e ^ledo Evening Bee , 16 Mar. 1895; and the 
Toledo Blade , 20 1895. 

89 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 17 Au^. 1897. The 
•Commissioner also said "The school is no place to teach sewing; 
if the laiies ^desire to reach the children, let them go from 
house to house, and teach the mothers, and then let the mothers 
impart instruction to their children." 

90 ' _ * 

Rochester School Report, 1890 , p.^4; He continued his 

Xttacks on "faidism" in. the Rochastex School Report, 1891 , p, 

54; Rochester School Report^ J,g95 , p7 21; and Rochester Annual 

Report, 1897 , p. 5, where he favored "fundamentals" over "sHowy 

experiments." ^ 

91 

Roche ster Dem o crat and Chr onicle, 11 .Nov. 1894. 

i 

92 ' * 

Yearbook of the Woman *>s Educational and Industrial Union , 

1896-97 , p. 13. . ^ 

^'^W.E.I.U. "Scrapbook, *^93-1896," pp. 152-53. (W.E.I.U. 
Papers) . 

♦ • 

94 * 

Rochester School' Report, 1897 , pp. 93-95. - <l 

^^Ibid., p. 94. 

» 

* * 96 • * 

Quoted in Schlossman, Love and the American Delinquent , 

p. 76. I . 
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97 • • • 

^ Richard Ely, The Coming City (New York; Thomas Y. Crowell 

& Co., 1902), p. j63. 
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"Notes to diapter 4" 



♦ 1 ' 

The ;.ple of the "new middle class" has been -brillantly sur- • 

veyed in Robert Wiebp, The Search for Order/ 1877-1920 (New York:*^ 

Hill & Wang, 1967); and in David B, Tyack, The One Best System ;, 

A -History of .American Urban Edjacation (Cambridge: Harvard 

University Presj, 1974), 

2 ' . * 

Toledo Blade , 15 Nov. 1895, 

Israel Ku^ler, "The Trade Union Career* of Sus^n B, Anthony," 
Labor History 2 (Winter 1961):^ 90-100; Bayrd ^till, Milwaukee-: 
The History of a City fMadison: state Historical Society of 
Wi^consxn; 1948)^, p. 284; and Toledo Blade , 16 Peh, 1892. 

. - ■ 1 

This point was earlier made' in Willie- J, Reese', "'Partisans 
.of the Prolet^iat': The Socialist Working Class and the Milwaukee^ 
Schools, 1890-^1929," History of Education Quarterly (forthcoming). 
Jones' influence on women's idea? will be clarified^ in later 
chapters. ' • . ' ^ 

5 . 
American Industry and Manufactures in' the 19'th Century (Elms- 
ford, New York: Maxwell Reer in t Company, c.,1970), pp.. 996-1003^ 

~\ . > 

\ ^Alan Dawley, Class and Community! -The Ind^istri^l Revolution 
in Lynn (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 197^H p, 143, 

J 

7 

By reading through the proceedings and fninute books of the 
boards of education of these several cities for^the Pro<,'ressive < 
era and corresponding newspaper reports of these mefefings, one " 
can easily reconstruct which IzQsoriiig groups had direct impact 
on school innovation, fo say that this "labor ariatocracy" was ' 
more visible, of course*, is' not to say that other laboring groups 
were unimportant elements of urban life. Later chapters will 
show how the Milwaukee Socialist movement in particular |:ried to • , 
expand beyond its German and skilled base, ^ 

8 0 / - 

R ochester Democrat and Chronicle , 18. Nov, 1896# 

9 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 2 Sept. 1890 aaid 22' Apr. 
1894. r 



10 

, Evening Bee , 1 Aug. 1899. 



Kansas city Star , 4 Sept. 1893 and 5 Sept. 1893, Under new 
own€»r8hip, the Kansas City Mail blamed workers for the depression 
and the radical\tendenciea of the times. On ''•March 2, 1897, it 
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argued: "Tjie truth is that the attitude bi labor toward capital 
and employers of labor is the great trouble with the business 
the country today, • . Unl6n labor is a constant menace to busiiiess 
life." Also see the Mail for 16 Apr. 1894; 26 May 1894; 12 June 
1694;^ 28 June 1894; and 12 July 1894. 

12 

, On labo^j^rganizations in these cities see Blake McKelvey, 
Organized Labor in Rochester before 1914/' Rochester History 25 • 
(January 1963): 1-24; Edward Stevens, ,Jr., "The Political Educa- 
tion of Children in the Rochester Public Schools, 1899-1897; An' 
'historical Perspective on Social Control in Public Education," 
2a>^*diss^rtation, Univerjsity of Rochester, 1971, Chap. 4; G. 
MaudeN^own, "A History of .Organized Labor in Toledo," m.A. 
thesis, Is^iiver si ty of Toledo, 1924; Thomas W. Gavett, Development 
of the L abbr Movement rdlwaukee (Madfson: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1065/; and A*^ Theodore Brown and Lyle W. Dorsett, 
K, C>; A History v^f Kansas City, Missouri (Boulder: Pruett 
Publishing Company, 1978), pp. 91-93. ' 

Bl^e McKelvey, Roches The Flower City, 1855-1890 

(Cambridge:. Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 75-77; and idem, 
"Organized Labor," pp. 6-7. » ^ 

14 

Toledo Blade , 15 May 1863; and Toledo Commercial , 27 July 
1870. Even Toledo's historian, Randolph Downes, in History of 
Lake Shore Ohio 2 yols. (New Ynrk: Lewis Historical Publishing 
Cot^any, Inc., 1952), I: 578, argued that in the depression of 
the 1870s organized and unorganized labor "struck blindly" against 
lower pay: "They caused much loss of life and property." Unlike 
McKelvey's volumes on Rochester, which are superior examples of 
the craft of local history^ Downes* volumes a?:e unsympathetic to 
the history of working-class struggle, 

^^Brown, "Organized Labor in Toledo," Chap. 4* 
16 , ^ ^ 

, Kansas City Mail, , 24 July 1893. Religious metaphors, as 
will be shown throughout this essay, were common in workAig-class 
literature of protest. ' . Z 

^ " ^Rochester Democrat a.nd Chronicl e, 8 Feb, 1892. 
— ^ 

18 > 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , iS Nov. 1896. 

Rochester. D<!mocrat and Chronicle *, 29 Sept. 1896. This ^ 
statement was made by a- New York Soci-ilist who emphasized that j 
at least 5 million workers were already unemployed in the nation. 
On Rochester's economic ^situation, see Albert C. Stevens, "Analy- ' 
sis of the Phenomendn of^ the Pani-^ in the United States in 1893," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 6 (January 1894): 257. 
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20^ . • 

Constitution, By-Laws, and Rul ^^ of Order of- the Central 
- Trades and^ Labor Council of Rochestex> and Vicinrty (Rochester; 
The Labor Journal, 1904), p. 3. These themes were common in 
> radical and noh-radi!fcal workingclass literature, 

21 . , ' " 

R^ndc^rlph C. Downes, Industrial Beqininqs (Toledo: The 

Toledo Printing Company, 1954), pp, 125-26^ and Toledo Blade , 

10 Mar. 1893. ^ • ' . . 1 

22 

The People's Call , 8 Sept, 1894 • 

23 

Attacks against Debs and Altgeld in particular were long 
and severe. See^^e Rochester Democrat and Chacnicle , 10 Jan, 
1895, whidh applauded Debs' in^risonment; the Evening Bee , 6, 12, 
and 16 July 1894, which did likewise? and the Kansas City Star , 
which ran a string pf editorials agains,t Debs during' and after 
the Pullman Strike, • 

24 . / 
^ Kansas City Mail , 15 Nov, 1892,. ' / 

25 " . • 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 29 Sept, 1896, , t 



\j 26 ^ % ^ 

^ The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , for example, urged 

workers to use the ballot box and ignore the "class struggle," 
"In this country the ball6t is irresistible. Why should men 
who contr§I that tremendous force waste their time and strength 
in strikes and boycotts and such-like futilities?" (10 July 1894) 
Though a^itionaJ sources can easily be marshalled, the Kansas 
City< Stau: best suwmed up the usual position when it asserted on ' 
'January 12, 1892 that "the American workingman, native and 
natuf^ized. , ,is the best paid, the best read, the bast fed and 
clothed and schooled auid nurtured, tjie most independent and the 
most ambitio\is man of his class in the world," Even as the 
.i • , depression creat^ economic chaos in i^ansas City, the star made 

' _ an identical poii^t in an editorial on Seotember 3, 1894, 
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an identical poiiyt in an editorial on September 3, 1894, 
27 

Rochester Labor , 6 June 1896; and Kansas rCity Labor , 7 
Dec^ 1895. 

28 

Midland Mecjianic , 28 Apr. 1898, 

29 

Midland Mechanic , 14 July 1898. 

30 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 23 Sept, 1897. 

f 

^^ Rochester Democrat and chronicle , 2 Jan, 1899, Lippelt 
engaged in a long harangue against plutocratic control of the 
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press, the church, and the economy. 
32 

' The People's Call > 25 Aug. 1894. - 

3-3 . ' ^ • 

Gavett, Development of the Labor Movement , p. 3. 

tj ' - * 

34 

R. Ogden, "the Great Goddess Prosperity," Nation 69 (Decem- 
ber 14, 1899), p. 442. ^ , 

In cities like Chicago, for example, the police force vio- 
lently attacked peaceful Socialist marchers in iabor para^e»^^--tHe 
Kansas City Star endorsed this police- action <in 12 NOvT'l891 and 
18 Nov. 1891. V _ - 

•> • ■ • ' _ - ^' 

35 ^---^ 

Konstitution and Neben-Gesetze der Brauerei-Sngineer und 
' Fuerleute Lokal-Union -(Hilwaukee. 19i3) , p. 3. Marx's famous 
^ words were commonly placed on banners and publications of the 
^ Federated Trade Council in the 1890s. 

^^Lawrence Gcodwyn, Democratic Promise; The Populist Movem^rr^ 
in America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1976); David P. 
Thelen, The New Citizenship; Origins of Progressivism in Wisconsin , 
1885-1900 (Columbiif: University of iMJssouri Press, -1972); and 
Herbert F. Margulies, The Decline of the Progressive Hovement in 
Wisconsin 1890-1920 (Madisonl The State Historical Society of 
_ Wisconsin, 1968), p. 12. Because few oriainal records of the 
urban Populists survive, I have relied on wspaper reports of 
their meetings in* the regular press and accessible Populist 
newsp'apers for the period. 

38^^ . - / ' 

Rochester Democrat and Chronitle , 14 Sept. 1894. 

39 ■ . ^ 

Toledo Blad e, 4 Feb. 1893. ''That the Populists succeeded c 
^ was doubtful I * ^ ' 

40 

Kansas City Star , 2 May 1892. The opposition Mail asserted • 
on October 11, 1893, that VMormons and Socialists should be scat- 
tered to the four winds." 

41 

Kansas City star , 19 July 1894 and 23 Sept. 1894; and Kansas , 
City Mail , 22 Feb. 1894. Also see Brown and Do-sett, K. C , pp. 
90-91, 110. 

42 , . y 

Williams Jennings Bryam, of course, was nominated as a 
fusion candidate for President by the Democrats in 1896, but he 
was not a true Populist. 

43 

On the history of the Federated Trades ^Council, see espec- 
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ially its own writing's. The Federated Tracfes Council Direg^ory 
of MilwauJyer Wisconsin (Milwaukee : Published by the Tp^de and 
Labor Asscfciation, 1892); Artisan Day Souvenir (Milwaukee: 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Co, 18^4); End of the Century Labor Day 
Souvenir (Milwaukee: Germania Press, 1900), 'as well as, its 
manuscript collection and minutes deposited at the State Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin (which will be 
later cited throughout this study), Exceilpnt secondary treatments 
include Gavett, Development of the Labo^ Mlyement ; Still, Milwaukee, 
Chap. 12; and G^rd Konnan, Indus trializati< 
Americanizerst 



' Immigrants , and 



The View from Milwauk#3, 1866-1921 (Madison: The 
State Historical Society of Wiscons.in, 1967), Chap, 2. 



ee, p. 



44 * 
Still, 

Movement, Chap 



289; Gavett, development of the Labor 
6; and Jerry M, Cooper, "The Wisconsin NationaT ~ 



Cuard in the Milwaukee Riots of 1886, Wisconsin Magazine of 
History 55 (Augumn 1971). 



45 - 

Still, Milwaukee , Chap 
Movement, pp. 72-77. 



12;^ 



Gavet 



Development of the Labox* 
^ 




46 



Fe4erated Trades Council, Artisan Day Souvenir , n. p. 



47, 



Wisconsin Vo3?warts, 21 jan, 1894. 



48 

This Milwaukee Socialist was quoted 'in the Kansas City 
Labor, 7 |Dec, 1895. He added: "These are prosperous times in 
Milwaukee now, (since there ^re] 7,000 t<d- 8,-000 idle workin'g 
men, roaming .about the city, in search for work, have no homes, 
have nothing to subsist on, not' even a place where' they dan lay 
their head for a night's rest." 



49. 



:il,(^t 



/ 



Federated Trades Council, ^IrLsan Day Souvenir , n.p. I am 
indebted to Thomas Gavett* s book 'for the initial' lead on this 
citation. 

50. 



Wisconsin Vorwarts , 22 Nov. 1893; 25 Nov. 1393; aihd 21 Jan. 



1894. 



• . ^^isconsin Vorwarts , 13 Nov. 1893. Earlier in the month, *on 
November 6, Berger editorialized that the People's Party was not 
as ^progressive" as a Socialist party. Also see Fredefick I. Olson, 
"Milwaukee's Socialist Mayors: End of an Era and Its Beginnings/* 
Historical Messenger of the Milwaukee County Historical Society 
16 (March 1960): 5. 

52 

Wisconsin Vorwarts , 30 Apr. 1893; 10 Tetf'. 1394;. and 1 Nov. 
1896; and Frederick I. Olson, "The Milwaukee Socialists, 1397- 
1941/' Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1952, p. 7; and. 
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for an examination of politics and athletics, Frank P. Ziedler, 
"When Milwaukee Turners Were Mor^ Than Gymnasts/' Historical 
Messenger of the Milwaukee County Historical Society 11 (March 
1955) : 11-15. 

Wisconsin Vorwarts , 11 Feb. 1896^^ 

' ' 54 ^ * ♦ 

Wisconsin Vorwarts , 13 Nov, 1898; an(g also, examine =an 
important letter, "Secretary of Socialist Society to • the 
Central Committee of . the People's Party of Milwaukee, September 
16, 1396," .(William Pieplow Papers, Milwaukee Coun^iy Historical 
Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Box 1.^ File'l), 

* 55 % 

Milwaukee Socialist thought ari^ action are best described 

in Gavett, Development of^ the Labor Movemen^t ; Still, Milwaukee , 

Chap. 12; Olson, •^the Milwaukee Socialists," and Marvin Wachman,, 

The Hi^story of the Social-Pemocratic Painty of Milwaukee (Urbana: 

The University of^Jllinois Press, 1945), A valuable biography 

of Victor Berger is by Sally M, Mil^r, Victor Berger and the 

Promise of Constructive Socialism, y3Jl0^1920 (Westport, C^nn.: 

Greenwood' Press, inc, , 1973) • 

f ' • ^ 

56 

Because scholars hav^ repeatedly emphasized the importance 
of the new middle class like urban superintendents in school 
reform, there hai not been sufficient attention ^iven to the role 
of various community groups and labor unions in education in tFJe 
Progressive era. An important essay which is interested in 
different questions eibout th§ working class and schooling is by 
David Hogan, "Education and the Making of the Chicago Working * 
Class, 1880-1930," History of Education Quarterly 18 (Fall 
1978): 227-r270, John D, Buenker's Urban Liber aj-ism and Pro- 
gressive Reform (New York: W. W, ^Itorton and Company, 1978) 
retrieves laboret:s from the dustbin of histgry but too often 
exaggerates their singular influence on Progressivism, 

^"^Federated Trades Council Minutes, 19 Dec. 1900. Hitderated 
Trades Cpuncil of Milwaukee Papers.) 



19 Dec. 1900. Jst 



58 . 

Die Munizipal-Platform der Sozial-Demokratischen von 
Milwaukee fur das Neujahr , 1904, n. p. 

59 

Wisconsin Vorwarts , 16 Oct. 1895. Berger wryly noted that 
it was difficult for Milwaijkee's workers to' celebrate the city's 
golden anniversary when, as he estimated, "10,000 wage earners" 
were unemployed. 



60 

Constitution and -By-Laws of the Federated Trades^ Council of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee: The Edward Keough Preis, 1900), p. 4. 
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61 . * # 

% Wisconsin Vorvarts ^ 24*^060- 1S99. 

' 62 • ^ ' ' 

Quoted in Rev, Orlo J* P^ice, "One Hundred Years of Protes- 
tantism in Rochester," in C(^ntennial History of Rochester, New 
YQ^^ ed. Edward,?, Foreman,, 4 vpls. (Rochester: Printed by John 
P. Smith, Inc., 1933), 3: 241. 

63 

Henry F. May, Protestant Churches and Industrial America 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1949) . ' 

64 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, A Critical Period in American 
^ Reliqion, IBTjtjgoQ (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, c. 1967), 
p. h4. The literature on th^ rise of the Social ♦ Gospel is vast. 
In addition to May, Protestant Churches / see at least Charles 
Howard Hopkins, Rise .of, the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New^' Haven: Yale University PreSs, 
1940); Piaron I. .Abell,- The Urban Impact on American Protestant- 
ism, ^1865-1900 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943); and, 
more recently, ^Ronald c. IVhite, Jr,, and C, Howard Hopkins, The 
Social GospeP ( Philadelphia: Temple Universal ty^' Press, 1976) . 

65 

Rochester pemocrat and Chronicle . 18 Dec. 1B93. The wage 
earners adopted a resolution that attacked charity and demanded 
that- workers "enjoy equal rights ajid privileges in the pursuit 
of happinesvandr, enjoyment with any other class of citizens." 
^ox an excellent survey of local religious response to the working 
clas^, see Blake McXelvey, "Walter Rauschenbusch's Rochester," 
Rochester History 14 (October 1952) : 1-27. 

\ ■ - ^ 

66^ 

/ Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 29 Sept. 1894. 

67 ' ' ' 

Evening Bee , 26 Oct*. 1893. The Bee's editorials ur^ed 

workers to attend church, despite their differences with it. 
^ 68 . 

Jl^ ' -Federated Trades Cotincil, Artisan Day Souvenir 
^(Milwaukee: Federated Trades Council, 1895). p. 50. 

' 69 " 

Kansas City Mail , 19 July 1892. In appraising 'different 
way^ in which the church could fnd its' estrangement with workers, 
the Star' (24 Feb. 1895) concluded that formal religion currently 
lacked the proper emphasid on delivering a "spiritual message to 
wage earners « 

70 

. Midland Mechanic , 13 Jan. 1898, amd 26 Jan. 1399. In the 
former article entitled, "Christ a Vagabond,". Rev. Myron Reed 
wrote: ''What wa« c^irist killed for, and who killed him. ..Right 
down at the bottom, Christ was killed-^for his sytnpathy with the 
poor and contempt for the rich and unjust* He was regarded by the 
respectable classes as an outlaw and a felon, and, if you please, 

0 - 
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' an cuiarchist." . • • 

* " • Report on Statistics of Churches in the United States at 
the Eleventh Ceftsus: 189Q (Washington, D,C, : Government ^rintinq 
Office, 1894), p. 91, , 

1 

72 — 

McKelvey, The Flower City , p. 312; idem, "Walter Rauschen- 
busch's Rochester," pp. 1-27. 

73^ ^ ^ . - • 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 19 May 1890. 

74 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 6 Oct. 1894. This Bap- 
tist, in line with religious commentary for the times, "asserted 
that the workingman was not to b'fe found in the phurches in any 
grea€ numbers. " 



/ 



^^Herbert g. Gutman, Wprk, Culture, and Society in Indus- 
trializing America (New York: vintage Books, 1977), Chap. 2. 

• • 76 , " 

Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order 

(New York:, Macmillan Co., 1912) ^ p. ^9; and Schlesinger, "A 

Critical Period," p. 26, who argued that ^'these attempts to o ' 

socialize Christian thought and practice, of course, represented 

the' efforts of energetic minorities." For an international 

^perspective,- see Ralph Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society 

*(New'York: Basic Books, 1969), pp. 202-04, 



oAy, 



77^ . . 

Patricia Youmans Wagner, "Voluntary Associations in Kansas 
Missouri, 1880-1900" Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Kansae City, 1962, pp. 98-99. The Midland Mechanic , on October 
13, 1898, went out of its way to call Rev. Northriip "the^ friend 
of the laboring classes." Also see Brown and Dorsett, k. C. , 
p. 89, For information on other pro-working class members of 
the clergy and the ri^e of the Social Gospel, consult McKelvey, 
"Walter Rauscnenbusch's Rochester," pp. 1-24; Downes, History of 
Lake Shore Ohio , 2: 510-11; Gordon A. Riegler, "The Story of 
Religion in Toledo, 1875-1900," Northwest Ohio Quarterly 25 / 
(Autumn 1953): 218- Jd^^idem, Northwest Ohio Quarterly 26 
(Winter 1953-54): 69-f97^eleii, Origins of Progressive sm . 
Chap. 5; and Hugh H. Knapp,^^e Social Gospel in Wisconsin, 
1890-1912," M. A. thesis^ University of Wisconsin, 1968. Nearly 
every standaurd secondary source on Progp^^ive reform as a 
national phenomenon contains a section on CVie development of 
the Social Gospel. 

78 

For a typical comment by a Universalist minister wht^ leaned 
toward the Social Gospel, see "If Christ Came to Rochester" in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 19 Nov. 1894. On the civic and 
institutional church, read the representative essays by Williau T. 
Stead (who wrote the famous tract. If Christ Cam^ to Chicago ) , 
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y P 

"Civic Church," ReviSw of Reviews 3 (October 1393): 438-45; and 
P. Tyner, "Civic Church," Arena 17 (Fall 1897): 371-87, 

79 

^ There is a wide literature on Golden Rule Jones but still 
no book length study, which should be rectified since Jor^s* 
massive papers '^eure now available on microfilm. The interpreta- 
tion that follows is based on his original writings and corre- 
spondence, supplemented with useful information drawn f r^ the 
following works: HaAvey S. Ford, "The Life and Times ofGoiden 
Rule Jones," Ph.D. dissertation. University 'of Michigan, 1953; 
George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1962); Melvin G- Holli, "Urban Reform in the 
Progressive Era," in The Progressive Era , ed. Lewis L. Gould 
(Syracuse: Syracus^University Press, 1974); Buenker, urban , 
Liberalism ; Russel B, Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics 
(East Lansing: • Michigan State\ U^niversity Presg , 1951); and 
James H. Rodabaugh, "Samuel M.\ Jones — Evangel of Equality," 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly 15 (January 1943): 17^46. , • 

80 ' \ ' 

,^ Samuel M. Jones, Tfhe New i Right: A Plea for Fair Play 

Through a More Just -Social Orde^ (New York: Eastern Book 
Concern, l'S99) , p. 43. Many of the mpst common detai^ls of 
Jones* life are contained in thils work. 

81 1 " ^ 
Ford, The Life and Times,;" Chap. 1-3. 



8: 



3^ V • ' 

Mrs.' Edwin Hearth to'Samuel M. Jones, Avgust 29, 1397, ^ 
(Samuel m. Jones Papers, Lucas County-Toledo Public Library, 
Toledo, Ohio. All of the letters cited in the remainder of this 
chapter are from this manuscript collection.) This {)articular. 
letter was among the dozens of uj gent pleas that he annually 
received for economic aid. Letters came nol; only from Toledoans 
and Ohioans but desperate people from all over theV*ation. 

83 

Jones# The New Right , pp. 61-62. » 

) 

84 . ^ ' ' / 

Jones to He^iry Demorest Lloyd, May 28, 1897. In a letter 

to C. D. Wright, the United States Commissioner of Labor, on June 

15, 1897, Jones argued that "tl^dndustrial depression is so 

great in this city and the sur«unding country that I am [sic] 

lead to conclude that the number of men in enforcfed idleness at 

the present time is greater perhaps, as it seems to me, than at 

any other time in our history. I am something of a radical, and 

believe it is necessary to adopt radical Measures to correct the 

tinjust conditions that afflict us in many departments of our 

social life." 

35 

Jones, The New Right , pp. 118-19. In his letters Jones 
continually complained that the economic system was out of 
harmony with Christian ethics, and no subject so preoccupied 
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his thoughts as that of unemployment. He believed that all able 
bodied people who wanted a job had 'a right' to one; moreover, he 
encouraged unionism at a time when it was still regarded by many 
a. subversive. In a letter to Frank W, Holmes, on July 6, 1897, 
in the matter of unemployment, Jones typically wrote: "To be 
contented while such injustice prevails around me seems to me a 
little short of being pagan, and I am utterly unable to under- 
stand how. one can claim to be 'christian' at all, who is indif- 
ferent to this siti;at?ion." 

86' 

Toledo Blade , 12 Nov, 1895, Over and over again in his 
correspondence, Jones praised Herron and argued that Herron 
first impressed upon him ^at an acceptance of tli% Fatherhood 
of God logically led to an acceptance of the Brotherhood of Man, 
See Jones to Rev^^ Crafts, October 28, 1897; 'Jones to George D, 
Herron, February U^, 1898; Jones to W, A, Kling, February 15, 
1898; and j'ones to W, R, Wadde 11," October 12, 1898. 
♦ i<* 

' 87 ^ y 

Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House (New York: Signet 
Classics, 1961), p. 140. 

88 

Jones to F, H, Boke, February 2, 1393. A characteristic 
statement by Jones on the failure of the churches to match up to 
the teachings of Christ can be found in a letter to James H, 
Ho«dley, July 19, 1S97. "I am becoming more and more impressed 
with the thought that the church is not 'christian'; that by 
separating life into fragments of sacred and secular she has 
misled the people, and there is very little of the Christianity 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth, as I understand it, in our churches 
today." . 

Jones to George P. Waldorf, October 11, 1999, 
90 \ 

Samuel M. Jones, Letters of Labor and Love (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publisher, 1905), p, 59. See aJso 
Jones, The New Right , pp, 121, 227-2S, and 401; and Frank Tracy 
Carlton, "Golden-Rule Factory," Arena 32 (October 1904): 408-10, 
for arr examination of Jones' ideas in action. 

Jones, The New Right , pp. 227-228. Here Jones went on to 
complain that in most factories "men are treated as impersonal 
'hands', not as brothers or human beings," ^ 
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Iton, "Golden-Rule Factory," pp. 403-10; and Ernest 
Crosby, Golden Rule Jones (Chicago: The Public Publishing Company, 
1906), pp. 12-16. 

93 

Fojfti, "The Life and Times," pp. 90-91, who notes that Jones 
"infuriated*; many of Toledo's ministers when he took out subscrip- 
tions of the Toledo Union for all of them. 
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Samuel M, Jones, "No Title xs Higher Than Man a song 
found ill the Jones Papers. 

Jones attacKed the American Protective Association^ racist 
bigots, and those who called immigrants "scum scrub." See Jones 
to Dr. J. Tliomas Lee, September 29, 1898. To nativists, Jones 
simply responded: "I believe in Brotherhood, universal Brother- 
hood." On the affections of different ethnic groups to Jones, 
more will be said in later chapters. 

96 

pjones to Rev. L. M. Fisk, February 2, 1898. 
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"Notes to Chapter 5" 



A.wide variety^ of literature i the 1890s .-:nd Progressivxsm 
is cited throughout this study which , describes these trends; on 
business consolidation, see Gabriel KOlko, The Triumph of Conser- 
vatism; A Reinterpretation of American History, ]9Q0--1916 (Glen^oe 
111.: The Free Press, 1963). ^ 

2 

The inaportance of structural changes in school governamce 
was largely ignored in the first majqr historical examination of 
Progressive education, Lawrence Cremin's The Transformation of 
the School; Pr ogre's si vism in American Education, 1876-1957 (l^ew 
York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1962). This has been rectified in a so- 
called "revisionist" literature written from many .different 
ideological perspec*:ives. Compare, for example, Joel Spring^,. 
Education and the Rise^of the Corporate State (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1972), Chap. 7; David B. Tyack, The One Best System: A 
History of Americam Urban Education (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press., 1974), Part 4; and Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, 
Schooling in Capitalist America (New York: Basic Books, 1976)^ 
Chap. 7. 

'Recent criticism of school btoard centralization is part of 
an older literature of dissent. See Scott Nearing, "Who's who ^ 
on Our Boards of Education," School and Society 5 (January 1917): 
89-90? and George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of 
Educition; A Study in the Social Control of Public Education 
(Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

4 

TyacK; The One Best System , p. 77, passim; VJUliam Bullough, 
Cities and Schools in the Gilded hae fPort Washington, New York: 
Kennikat Press, 1974), p. 75; and Clarence Karier et. al. Roots of 
Crisis (Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company, 1973), 
p. 109, note 4. For numerous case' studies within a similar 
theoretical perspective, also^ see Samuel P. Hays, "The Politics 
of Reform in Municipal Government in the Progressive Era," Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly 55 (October 1964) : 157-69;' idem, "The Social 
Analysis of American Political History, 1880-1920," Political 
Science Quarterly 80 (September 19^5); .383-84; Elinor Mondale 
Gersman, "Progressive Reform of the St. Loui*- School Board, 1897," 
Histo^ry of Education C^iarterly 10 (Spring 1970); 3-21; William H. 
Issel, "Modernization in Philadelphia School Reform, 1882-1905," 
Pennsylvania Magazine cf -History and Biography 94 (July 1970) ; 
381-82; and Ronald Johnson, "Politics and Pedagogy; The 1892 
Cleveland School Pefonty " Ohio History 84 (Autumn 1975): 196-206. 

5 ^ . 

Cf. much of the previously cited llrterature in this chapter. 
Though this analysis does not share her ideological defensiveness 
and support for -centralization reforms, also see Diane Ravitch, 
. The 4U^virsi:onxyt"1UsvIsed: "^A Critique of the Radical Attack on the 
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Schools (New York: Basic Books, 1977), especially Chap. 1. 
6 

' Morton Keller, Affairs of State; Public Life in Late Nine- 
teenth Century America (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1977), p. 534. 

^^Blake Mckelvey, "Rochestier ' s Public Schools: A Testring 
Ground for Community Policies," Rochester History 31 (April 1969): 
9-13; William J. Reese, "The Control of Urban School Boards During 
the Progressive Era: A Reconsideration," Pacfific Northwest 
Quarterly 68 (October 1977): 164-74; Milwaukee School Report , 
J-897 , pp<r 58-64; and "IJducationaJ Organization and Progress in 
American Cities, " The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 25 (January 1905) : 182. ~ 

& ' - 

Altliough Wisconsin had a school -suffrage law for women, it 
was essentially a dead letter. City directories and school 
reports constituted the major source materials for' the collective 
biographies in this chapter. 

9 ^ ' 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 9 Apr. 1892. 

10 

Rochester Democxa;. and' Chronicle , 10 Jan. 1899. Graft and 
corruption were so common that President Nell added: *'No defi- 
ciencies aSid no sca%lals attach to its business methods." 

^^Again, the names^and occupations of school board members 
were examined in local school reports and city directories. 

12 

The number of members on the school boards of different 
cities was usually idehticil w the number of established wards. 
Also see W. W. Chalmers, "Briet nistory of the Toledo Public 
Schools," in James J. Burns, ed. Educational History of Ohio 
(Columbus: Historical ?\iblishing C!ompany, 1905), p. 395. 

^^D. F. DeWolf, "Toledo," in Historical Sketches of Public 
Schools in Cities, Villages/ and Townships of the State of Ohio 
(Columbus: Ohio State Centennial Educational Committee, 1876), 
p. 5. ^ * 

14 

Charles Sumner Van Tassel, Story of the Maumee Valley, Toledo , 
and the Sjmdi\gky Region 2 vols. (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publish- 
ing Coii^ny,ffiL929), 2: 1560. 

^ ^Toledo School Report, 1890 , p. 11; and Peter J. Mettler, 
Chronik des Deutschen Pion:^er-Vereins von Toledo, Ohio (Toledo: 
Gilsdorf Printing Company, 1898), pp. 108-09. Zirwas was a 
long-term m«nber of the Toledo school board, and he was always 
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singled out by Good Government reformers for his exemplary char- 
acter and contributions to public edpcation^ See the Toledo 
Blade , 3 Feb. 1897. ; — 

16 

Patrick Donnelly, ;'The Milwaukee Public Schools," iji John 
William steam, ed. The Columbi an History of Education in Wiscon- 
sin (Milwaukee: Press of the Evening Wisconsin Coitpany, 1893), 
pp- 462-63, ^ I' , 

American Industry and Manufactures in the 19th Century 
(Elmsford, New York; Maxwell' Reprint Company , 1970), p, 988; 
and the appcopriate t^le in the Appendix* ' 

18^ . ' , 

Tne best analysis of the ward system is in Tyack, The One 
Best system. .It is not as critical, however, as his ir^terpreta- 
tion of the Progressive era, ^ • » 

19„ , ^ ^ 

Toledo School Report, 1896. p. 14. For a similar complaint 
on the inequalities that existed under the ward s^^stem, also see 
the report in Milwaukee School Proceedings , 2 May 1893. 

20^ / . ^ 

See, again, the appropriate literature on the social con- 
sequences of school board consolidation in footnotes 2, 3, and 4. 

^ ^tochester Democrat and Chronicle , 21 June 1898. 
22 

On the Toledo A. P. A. and Major's activities, see Henry j. 
Desmond, The A. P. A. Movement (Washington: The New Century Press, 
1912), pp. 25-26, and 68-69; Donald L. Kinzer, An Episode in ftnti- 
Americanlsmt The American Pr otective Association (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1964), pp, 98-99; and Harvey S. Ford, 
-The Life and Times of Golden Rule Jones," Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Michigan, 1953^ pp. 81-84. 

23„ ^ , ^ ^ ^ — ^ 

For a detailed breakdown of the social origins of ward 
school board members. in Toledo just prior to consolidation in 
1898, see William J. Reese, -William Backus Guitteau and Educa- 
tional Reform in Toledo During the Progressive Era," M.A. thesis, 
Bowling Green State University, 1975, pp. 36-61, 115-20. 

24^ 

The Kansas City Labor Herald was a persistent critic of the 
school board in the Progressive era. More will be said about 
Kansas City trade unions and educational reform in' later chapters, 
but thsx Herald's editorial on March' 8, 1912 summarized^'a common 
complaint: "The dissatisfaction among the citizens of this city 
with the school board is becoming so strong as to coimnand serious 
attention to the party representatives responsible for the situa- 
tion. Instead of the board being servants of the people, they 
have bftcome masters." 
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25 ^ ' 

- Fourteen different city, county,- and state histories of 

iMissouri were used in assembling this collective biography, 
along with census materials, the, annual city directories, and 
the Kansas City School Reports . ♦Space limitations prohibit the 
formal listing of the various sources. , 

26 . / • 

Kansas City Times , 23 Sept. 1383; and 10 Mar. 1882, which 

'contains the ^statement quoted a^ the head of this chapter. 
♦ 

27 ' . 

Kansas City Star , 21 Oct. 1891; and Pen and Stinlight 
Sketches of Kansas City and Environs (Chicago: Phoenix Publish- 
ing Co., 1892), p. 64; and Dorothy Galloway, "James Mickleborough 
Greenwood: An Evaluation of His Services as an Educator and His 
Contributions to Educational Thought," M.A. thesis, Washington 
University, 193i, pp. 16-17. 

28 

A. .J. D. Stewart, ed. The .History of ,the Bench and Bar of 
Missouri (St. Louis: The Lafal Publishing Co., 189'3),'in its 
biography of perennial board member Ronald L. Yeager, pp. 663-64; 
and "Educational Orgemizatio'i^and Progress in American Cities," 
p. 182. Yeager's own business orientations are reflected in 
. "School Boards, What and Why?" Na'tional Education Association 
Addresses and Proceedings (1896): 973-7^, 

29 . ^ 

Kansas City Mail , 16 Feb. 1894; and the Labor Herald 20 

July 1906? 15 Mar. 1912? and 27 Mar. 1914. 
30 

Most po^ulau: historians and biographers of the Kansas City 
area viewed these developments tincritically. A characteristic 
view is by Carrie Westlake Whitney, Kansas City, Missouri, Its 
History and People 18Q8-1908 3 vols. (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke 
Publishing Conpany, -1908), 1: 318. In reference to the bipart- 
isan'plan, 'she wrote: "The leading resident^ of Kansas City 
believed that the personnel of the school board should be free 
from the influences of politics amd sectarianism." It was also j 
free from ordinary people. A. Theodora Brown and Ly^e W. Dor- 
sett acknowledge ♦-he elite character of the board of education 
in K. C.! A History of Kansas City/ Missouri (Boulder: Pruett 
Publishing Company,. 1978), pp. 84-85. 

^^Ibid. Also see "Educational Organization and Progress," 
pp. 182-83. 

32 

Rocheater Dtamocrat and Chronicle , 7 Jan. 1899. The paper 
ran pro- centralization editorials arid articles' throughout January 
and February. ^'The people of Rochester demand a reorganized 
school board," it eurgued on January 24, "the general view seems 
to be tha't the present board is needlessly bulky, and represents' 
respective localities rather than the city at large." 
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13 

Toledo Evening Bee , 25 Jan. 1398; Reese, "Another Look/' 
pp* 165-66. 

34 

Duane Movrry, "The Milwaukee School System/' Educational 
Review 20 (Summer ' 1900) : 147. 

"^^Although-^ historians have often commented on the role pf 
Good Government associatibns in cei>tralization reform, not 
enough attention has been placed on women's influence in social 
change. As was indicated in Chapter 3, women were active in 
almost every phase of educational change in urban education in 
the Progressive era. 

36^ , ^ _ 

Tyack, The gne Best System , p. 95. - * v 

"^^Dorotliy S* Truesdale, "The .Three R's in Rochester, 1850- 
190a"in Blake Mckelvey, ed. The History of Education in Rochester ' 
(Rochester: Published by the Society, 1939): 120-21. Typical 
exaa^les of scemdals and poor business practices foe simply a 
short pariod of time are given in the Rochester Democrat and " 
Chronicle , 22 Mar. 1S90; 30 Oct. 1890; 4 Nov. 1890; 6 Nov. 1890; 
14 Nov. 1890; 19 Nov. 1390; and 12 Jan. 1891. In the article 
on November 4, the paper asserted that "the session ofjj^the Board 
of Education' last evening was a^ ^harmonious as though an- inves- 
tigation of its proceedings was an unheard 9f matter." 

i 

fxamples are too numelfous to cite. By the late 1890s cot^^ 
peting newspapers w^re* filled with essays on mayoral vetoes;^afid 
board members emd the city administration exchanged many l^a«h 
words over the financial behavior of the ward leaders, ^.^jie 
problem pf nepotism in the Milwaukee schools is examined in Mark 
Van Pelt, "The Teacher and the Urban Community, 1860-1900," M.A. 
thesis. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1978. 

39 ' ^ 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 19 Nov. 1890: 

40 • . 

Rochester School Report, 1891 , p. 58. 

S " 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 12 Jan. 1891; 13 Jan. 
1891; 20 Jan. 1891; and 3 Feb. 1891. The records were stolen 
from the Jree Academy, th# -building that housed the city high 
school and the plac^ whej^e the board kept its official documents. 
It was/i classic example of having the foxes guar4 the chicken 
house . 

42 . 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 17 Feb. 1891. A similar 
action waa taken by the MilwaOkee school commissioners after Au- 
gust Schattenberg bilked the schools for over $40,000. 
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43 • 

The Toledo Blade and Toledo Evening Bee v^ere filled with 
almost daily reports on the affairs of the school board and the 
progress of legislative reform in January, February, March, and 
April 1698. See, for example, the Bee for at least the following 
important issues: 25 Jan. 1898; 26 Jan. 1898; 27 Jan. 1898; 28 
Jan. 1898; 29 Jan, 1^98; 30 Jan. 1898; 3i Jan, 1898; 1 Feb. 1898; 
2 Feb. 1898r7 F^^_189§>-^Feb. 1898; 17 Feb. 1898; 18 Feb. 1898;. 
19 Feb. 1898^^e-Har. 1898; and 23 Mar, ? 1898. Besides Reese, 
•'Another Look," pp. 164-74, ^so see idem, "Progressive School 
Reform in Toledo, 1398-1921," Northwest Ohio Quarterly 47 (Spring 
1975) : 44-59, 

^4 

Quoted in Ford, "The Life and Times," p, 178. 

' In the early Seventies, for example, the Seebote attacked 
members of the s^chool board for land swindles and backroom deals, 
as cited in the 'l4ilwaukee Sentinel , 17-Peb, 1872, Also see Mowry, 
"The Milwaukee School System," p. 141; William Lamers, 0\ir Roots 
Grow Deep ('Milwaukee: -Milwaukee *Public Schools, 1974), p. 84; 
and Jerome A. Wati'ous, ed. Memoirs of ?iilwaukee Coiinty 2 vols. 
(Madison, Wi: Western Historical Associatiofi, 1909), 1: 406. 

46 

Proceedings of the Common Council of' the City of Milwaukee 
(Milwaukei, 1C90) , 16 Dec, 1899. The vote was 17 to 16, William 
G^uder, a prominent German school commissioner, mentions the 
scandal in the Milwaukee School Proceedings , S May 1891. Also 
see tne Milwaukee Daily News , 7 May 1890 and 1 Apr. 189i2; M ilwau- 
kee Sentinel , 6 May 1891. Ccfn^are the assessment of one of 
Schattenberg' s contemporaries, Watrous, Memoirs , 1: 406. 

47 

"M41waukee Letter," Wisconsin Journal of Education 20 
(January 1890) : 24. 

A 

m « « 

48 

An in^Jortant analysis of mugwumpery and its relationship 
to Good Government reforms is by David Thelen, The New Citizen- 
shiRt Origins of Progressivism in Wisconsin, 1885-1900 (Colum- 
bia: Uniliersity of Missouri Press, 1974), Chap- &i 

^^Dlake Mc^^vey, Rochester; The Quest for Quality, ;.890- 
1925 (Cambridge: Harvard Deliver si ty Press, 1956), Chap. 4; 
Edward W, Stevens, Jr., "The Political Education of Children i-n . 
the Ro<5he8ter Public Schools, 1899-1917: An Historical Perspec- 
tive on Social Control in Pxiblic Education," Ed.D. dissertation. 
University of Rochester, 1971, pp^ 30-31; Randolph Downes, Indus- 
trial^ Beginnings (Toledo: Toledo Printing Conpimy, 1954), pp, 
157-58; Bayrd Still, Milwaukee: The History of a City (Madison: 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1948), pp. 299-301; 
Thelen^ The New Citizensl^p , Chap. 8; Kansas City Star 25 Jan^ 
1392; and Kansas City Mail, 16 Feb. 1894. • 
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50 

Rochester Deroocrat and Chronicle ^ 19 Jan, 1894. 

^ ^Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 8 Feb. 1894, 
" 52 

The plan was described in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle , 23 Nov. 1894. On Aldridge, pertinent studies include • 
McKelvey, The Quest for Quality , passim; idem, "Rochester's 
Public Schools," p. 9; idem, "The Mayors of Rochester's Mid Years: 
1860-1900," Rochester History 27 (January 1966); 21-24; and- idem, ' 
"Rochester at the Turn of the Century, '• Rochester History 12 
(January 1950^) : " 8-9. 

w 53 * ' 

Rochester School Report, 1894 , p.- 49; and Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle , 10 M^r, 1894. 

54 • > 

^ Rochester School fieport. 1895 , pp. 69, 93. Also see the 
reaction of the school commissioners to vau:j.ous proposals for 
reorganization in the Rc^ester School Report > 1398 , pp. 152-53, 

^ ^Rochester School Report, 1898 . pp. 152-53. Commissioner 
Dow, who drafted different aspects of a reorganization plan that 
ultimately bore his name, diligently tried to interest fellow 
comiisaioners in reform. At one paurticular meeting, he tried to 
hold a session to consider reorganization, but "few accepted the 
invitation. School reform, apparently, does not strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of roost of the members of the board," ^ ^ 
' See the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle . 18 Jan. 1898. 

% 

^ ^Rochester School Report, 1898 . p. 153. The usual comment 
was still added:- "No persons familiar with school affairs or 
school management [sic] was consulted" in the preparation of the 
final bill. 

• 

^ ^Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 1 May 1898. Also consult 
McKelvey, "Rochester's Public Schools," p. 9, where he argues: 
"Frustrated by continued* bickering, the Good Government forces 
accepted the promise of Aldridge of a free hand in the schools if 
they would back his nominees for Council." Other relevant sources 
include "Tht, Laws of 1898, As Amended by the Laws of 1900 and 
1901," in BochaatiBr School Report, 1902 , pp. 5-33; A. *Lc.ura 
McGregor^ "History of the Public Schools of Rochester, New York,," 
in George R. Foreman # ed. Centennial History of Rochester, New 
ypg^c 4 vols. (Rochester: Printed by John P. smith Co., 1934), 
4: 179; and Herbfrt S. Weet "The Develqpment of Public Education 
in Rochester, 19<JO-1910," in McKelvey, The History of Education 
in Rochester , pp. 183-86. 

58 

McKelvey, The Quest for Quality , 84-85. According to 
McKelvey, there was proof that the clause was added by the state 
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printer at the request of Boss Aldridge and representatives of 
the American Book Company. 

^^Tyackr The One Best System , . provides an excellent examina- 
tion of the vacuousness of centralizers* arguments in the area or 
"non-partisanship," one in which many subsequent historians have 
fully concurred, A convenient synopsis of Tyack's important 
contributions- and scholarship on the Progressive era is in David 
B. Tyack, Michael W, Kirst, and Elisabeth Hansot, "Educational 
Reform: Retrospect and Prospect," Teachers College Record 81 
(Spring 1980): 257-59. ' , " 

60 ' 

The Toledo Evehinq Bee (21 Jan, 1896) wrote an incisive 

editorial on Major's plans in the heat of political debate. Also 

'see this newspaper for 18 Sept. 1895 and 25 Sept. 1895; as well 

as the Republican Blade for 23 Jar;. 1896; 24 Jan, 1896;. and 25 

Jai>. 1896; and Hoyt Landon Warner, Progressivism in Ohio, 1897- 

1919 (Columbus: Ohio State University Press,' 1964), pp. 13, 25. 



61 

On the issue of bi-partisanship, consult McKelvey, The Quest 
for Quality , p. 83. For the Toledo sc^ne, see Reese, "Another 
Look," p. 165. 

( ' 
62 

Toledo B lade, 23 Mar. 1895. 

r t 

i 

63 * N - * . 
Toledo Evening Bee , 26 Jan. 1898. 

64 ^ 

Toledo Evening Bee , 3 April 1898; and 19 Apr. 1898; Toledo 
Blade, 18 Apr. 1898? Downes, Industrial Beginning^ , pp. 207-212; 
id^m, "TJie People's School^: Popular Foundations of Toledo's 
Public School System," northwest Ohio Quarterly 29 (Winter 1956- 
*^ 1957): 12-13; W. W. Chalmers, "Brief History of the Toledo Public 

Schools," p. 395? and Reese, "Progressive School Reform in Toledo," 
pp''. 44-59. 

* 

65 

See Samuel M. Jones* mayoral addresses for some of his 
• public positions on the Niles Bill, especially Annual Statements 

of the Finances* of Toledo (Toledo, 1898), p. 22; Annual State- 
, ments of the Fiances of Toledo (Toledo, 1901), p. 16; and 
Annual StatjgHnts of the Finmces of Toledo (Toledo, 1902), p. 

66 , , • ^ - 

Toledo Evening B6e , 26 Mar. 1898. Jones* public life and 

activities have been well documented. See especial ly^^^rd, "The 
Life and Times"; Wendell F=. Johnson, Toledo* s Nog-Partisan Move- 
ment (Toledos Press, of H. J. Crittenden Co., 1922)? Brand Whit- 
lock, '"'GoMen Rule* Jones," World*s Work 8 -(September 1904) : 
SSOB-Sll-; P^ter Je^-ome Fredeiick, "European Influences on the 
Awakening of tlie American Social Conscience, 1886-1904'," Pri^.D. 
dissertation. University of California-Berkeley, 1966, Chap. ^;' 
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and Gary Bailey, "The Toledo Independent Movement: A Test of the 
Urban Liberalism Thesis," m.A. thesis. Bowling Green state Uni- 
versity, 1977. 

67 

The Toledo Union , 19 Mar. 1898. 

68 

Downes, "The People •s ^Schools," pp. 13-14. For a small 
sampling, for example, see especially Toledo Building, Trades 
Council to Jones, March 10, 1899; Granite Cutters National Union 
to Jones, March 17, 1899; and Knights of L^bor to Jones, March 
28, 1899.- (Samuel M. Jones Papers, Lucas County-Toledo Public 
Library, Toledo, Ohio.) 

69 

Tucker's life and cctivities in the schools are easily 
traced in Neyin o. Winter, A History of Northwest .Ohio 3 vols. • 
(Chicago:^ The Lewis Publishing Con^any, 1917), 2: 676; J. 
Hazard Perry and Mason Warner, The Lincoln Club (Toledo: Warner 
and Perry, 1899), pp. 353-54; and Harvey Schribner, Memoirs o^f 
Lucas County and the City, of Toledo^ 2 .vols. (Madison, Wi. : 
Western Historical Association, 191C),.2: 518-19. See also the 
detailed information in Tucker's obituary in the. Blade 12 Jan. 
1921. 

^ ^Toledo Blade , 28 Jan. 1898. Hhe Blade editorialized that 
Tucker could not read the handwriting on the wall and called him 
a demagogue who failed to see that nepotism and paterhalism, not 
representative government, was .really the heart of the ward 
system he defended. The Evening Bee (28 Jan. 1898 and 1 Feb. 
1898) similarly lashed out at the "Tucker gang" that ran the 
schools. Although Tucker's defense of the ward system was bold 
and highly principled, somehow he forgQt that just two y^rs 
Earlier he had attacked the inequitable distribution of school 
resources under that very system. See the Toledo School Report , 
1896, pp. 14-15. ' 

^ ^Toledo Blade , 27 Jan. 1898. 
72 

Jones helped Tucker and his followers secure legisla4:ion 
for some, district representation on the school board in 1904. ' • 
Jones' Complete Education League, a social service organization-' 
conyprised of many liberal and radical men and women, organized 
soon after the election of a business-dominated, efficiency- 
minded board -in 1898. 

73 

John A. Butler, "School System," Annals of the American 
Academy 25 < January *19p5) : 171-79. Butler was a Yale educated 
attorney who was the leader of the Municipal League, and his 
background and activities are well described in Thelen, The New 
Citizenship , Chap. 7. 
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SiL^waukee School Report, 1872 , p. 70; Milwaukee School 
Proceedings » 14 Feb. 1887, which has a good statement on the 
importemce of geographical representation in democratic govern- 
ment; and reactions to other plans on 7 Feb. 1888; 5 Feb. 1889; 
20 Feb. 1889; and 7 May 1889. Much more will be said of the in- 
fluence of the Socialist working class in direct election plans 
in future chapters. r 

^ ^Mllwaukee School Report, 1872 , p. 70. 
76 

See especially the citations in note 72. 

^ ^Milwauicee School Proceedings , 7 May 1889; 5 July 1892; 
and 19 Mar. 1895.' ' 

78 

Much c his analysis was documented in the preceding 

^Milwauke^ Daily News , 20 Apr. 1897. The News wrote a long 
yrommission editorial on February 10, 1897, which ai^o at- 
tacked the present system of appoinpnent by the waird aldermen. 
It called for the direct ejection of all boards of education by 
the people. An older historian, Jerome A.' Watrous, wrote in 
1909 that "the law of 1897 caused considerable popular dissatis- 
faction, many people contending that the school directors ought 
to be elected b^a vote of the people." See Memoirs of Milwaukee 
County , 1: 407. 

80 * 
Wisconsin Vorwarts* , 20- Apr. 1397. 

>, 

81 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 15 Feb. 1898 and 14 May 
1898; "Minutes of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union," 
1893-1896 volume, p. 165 (Women* s Educational and Industrial 
Union Papers, Rochester Public Library, Rochester, New York); 
and Mrs. HeMry Danforth, "Rochester's Gay Nineties," Rochester 
Historical society Publications 20 (Rochester: Published by the 
Society, 1942): 47. 

t 

82 

Toledo Evening Bee , 15 Mar. 1898; and Toledo Blade , 2 Apr. 

1898. 
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•The Woman's School Alliance support for th^ commission plan 
was documented in the Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of women's Clubs (Berlin, Wi.: 
Printed by George C. Hicks, lff97),, pp. 34-35. 
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**Notes to Introduction to Part 3" 



^"The School Community Plan," School Journal 62 (February 
2, 1901): 128. 

2 

Although these sources do not exhaust the voluminous litera- 
ture on Progressivism, see at least the following: Robert H. 
Wiebe, The Search for Order, 1877-1920 (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1967); Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of Conservatism: A Reinterpret 
tation of American History, 1900-1916 (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1963); James Weinstein, The Corporate ideal in the Liberal 'state , 
1900-1918 (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968); Robert Wiebe, Businessmen 
and Refo rm: A Study of the Progressive Movement (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1962); Richard Hofstadter The Age of Reform: From 
Bryan to F,D,R, (New York: Vintage Books, 1955); Lewis L. Gould, 
ed.. The Progressive Era (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1974); John D. Buenker, John C. Burnham, and RoberJt ,M. Crtinden,. 
Proqressivism (Cambridge: Schenkman Publishing Company, 1977); 
and John D. Buenker, Urban Liberalism and Progressive Reform 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1973). ^ ^ 
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"Notes to Chapter 6" 



There is a wide* literature on the significance of municipal 
reform movements in the Progressive era. See, for example, Russell 
B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics (East Eansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1951); George E, Mowry, The Era of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. (New York: Harper & ow, 19^2); John D, Buenker, 
Urban Liberalism euid Progressive Reform (N^w York: W, W. Norton ' 
& Con^ny, 1973); Melvin G. Holli, "Urban Reform in the Progres- 
sive Era," in Lewis L. Gouldi^ ed. The Progressive Era (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1974); and the new interpretations in, 
Michael li* Ebner and Eugene M. Tobin, eds. The Age of Urban 
Reform; New Perspectives on the Progressive Era (Port Washington: 
Kennikat Press, 1977). 



2 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 28 December 1897, 

David B. Tyack, The One Best System: A History of Amer- 
ican Urban Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1974), Part 4. The literature on the period is too extensive 
for full documentation. See, however, at least the following: 

?Lawr^nce Cremin, The Transformation of the School: Progressivism 
in itoerican Education, 1876-1957- (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1962); Edward Krug, The Shaping of the American High School , 
1880-1920 ' (Madison; University of Wisconsin Press, 1969); Joel 
Spring, Education and the Rise of the Corporate State (Boston: 
Be«icon Press, 1972); Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, School- 

^ ing in Capitalist America (New York: Basic Books, 1976); and 
Paul C Violas, Education and the Training of the Urban Working 
Class (Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company, 1978) • 

4 * 
John Dewey, "The School as a Center of Social Life," Jour- 
nal of the Proceedings and Addresses of the N.E.A. (1902) : 373, 
380. 

5 

See especially Cremin, The Transformation , p. viii. Cremin 
noted the in^rtance of new social services and innovations in 
his introduction ^ut did not examine the rates at which different 
chamges entered the schools in different rural and urban environ- 
ments. More analysis of the claim of social "transformation" 
will be made in later r.hapters. 

^Much of the literature on the eaCtonsion ^of school programs 
and services is cited in note 2. See especially Krug's history 
of the high school, which is really ay^omprehensive study which 
iran^es far beyond secondary educaticyf, one of the most notable 
eureas of gro%#th during these years. , Spring's Education and Rise 
of the Corporate state and Violas' Education and the Training 
of the Working Class should be contrasted with the viewpoints 
in -this study with respect to social services. 
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On Milwaukee, examine Bayrd still, Milwaukee; The History 
of a City (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1948) 
Thomas G. Gavett', Development of the Labor Movement in Milwaukee 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1965) ;<SJGerd Korman. 
Indust rialization, Immigrants, and Americanizers :. The View From 
Milwaukee, 1866-1921 (Madison: State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, 1967)? and Frederick I. Olson, "The Milwaukee Social- 
ists, 1897-1941," Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard University, 1952. 
Toledo has a less well-developed historical literature than 
Milwaukee. A numbef of valuable sources nevertheless remains 
useful in gaining a general understanding of the city in the 
Progressive era. See, fo^ example, Nye, Midwestern Progressive 
Politics ; Hoyt Landon Warner, Progressivism in Ohio, 1897-19x7 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1964); Jack Tager, The 
Intellectual as Urban Reformer: Brand Whitlock and the Progres- 
sive Movement (Cleveland: Press of Case Western Reserve, 1968);- 
Robert M. Crunden, A Hero in Spite of Himself: Brand Whitlock 
in Art, Pdlitics, and War (New York: ^If red A, Knopf, 1969); 
Harvey S. Ford, "The Life and Times of Golden Rule Jones," Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Michigan, 1953; ami-^ry Bailey, 
"The Toledo Independent Movement: A Test of ^e Urban Liberal- 
ism Thesis," M.A. thesis. Bowling Green Statgf Uniyersity, 1977. 

o 

The best literature on. the period is A, Laura McGregor, 
"History of the Public Schools of Rochester,* New York," in 
George R. Foreman, ed. Centennial History of Rochester, New 
Yo^^ 4 vols. (Rochester! Printed by John P. Smith Conpany, 1934), 
4: 171-88; Herbert S. Weet, "The Development of Public Education 
in Rochester, 1900-1910," in Blake McKelvey, ed. The History of 
Education in Rochester (Rochester: Published by the Society, 
1939), pp. 183-232; Blake McKelvey, "Rochester ' s Public- Schools : 
A Testing Ground for Community Policies,." Rochester History 31 
(April 1969): 9-15; and idem, Rochester: The Quest foT Quality , 
1890-1925 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, ^ 1956) . Also 
stie William J. Reese, "The Social Centers Movement and ?>rogres- 
sive Reform," in Diane Ravitch and Ronald Goodenow, eds.. The 
Community Study of Urban Educational History (-New York: 
Teachers College Press, forthcoming). 

V 9 

X ' Labor Herald 14 Nov, 1919; and Kansas City School Report , 
1914 r^>p^29-32; Kansas City School Report, 1916 , pp. 19-46; 
and Caramack's long statements in the for^war4' to Kansas City and 
Its Schools (Kansas City: Prepared for the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1917). 

f . ^ 

10 

Rochester Upion and Advertiser , 17 Feb. 1899. On women's 
increasea emphasif^ on voluntary association, see also the Toledo 
Blade , 13 May 1902, which described "a decided quickening of 
club interest in Toledo." The Milwaukee Sentinel (23 Oct. 1907) 
as well as other Wisconsin dailies contrasted the power of women 
in social reform after the turn ©f the century to earlier days, 
while the Kansas City Daily Journal (8 Mar. 1901) noted the * ' 
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phenomenal growth of mothers* unions in Misso ri. women's role 
in school reform in Kansas City is fully acknowledged in J^nsas 
City and Its Schools ^ pp, 88-90, 



11 

Child-Welfare Magazine i::^ (1919) : 330; ind Kansas City 
and Its Schools r pp. 89-90. 

12 

"Men Like Sam Jones Do No Good," The Socjj^list , 25 Mar. 
1905. This newspaper had a short-lived career in Toledo. 
Reactions to Jcnes* death and long descriptions of his funeral 
procession are available in the mid- July 1904 issues of the 
Toledo News- Bee and the Blade . Also see Brartd Whitlock, Forty 
Years of It (New York: D, Appleton and Company, 1914), p. 139; 
and idem, "•Golden Rule* Jones, World' s Work 8 (5?ptember 
1904): 5308-11 • 

^ "^Besides Victor Berger's own Broadsides (Milwaukee: 
Social Deinocratic Pres8, 1913) and his Mny editorials in the 
local newspapers, the next best introduction to his life is 
t..e fine biography by Sally M, Millfer, Victor Berger a^ l tm^ 
Promise of Constr 'Ctive Socialism {West{)ort, Conn.: GreenWt)cO 
Press, 1973). Also see several of the secondary sources cited 
i-n note 7 . - ' 

14^ ^ , 

See, for example, Herbert N. Casson, "Draining a Political 

Swamp in Toledo,** A^ena 21.^ (June 1899): 768-71; Washington 

Gladden, ^'Yayor vjones^ of Toledo," Outlook 62 (May 6, 1899):- 

17-21; "The Late Mayor Jones," T r iependent 4? (July 21, 1904): 

162-63; . Frank Tracy Carlton, "Golden Rul*»^Factory , " Arena }2 

(October 1904): 408-10; ^Ernest Crosby, Golden Rule Jones 

(Chicago:^ The Public Publishing Company/ 1906); and Wendell F. 

Johnson, Toledo^'s Non-gartisan Movement (Toledo: , Press of th^ 

H. J. Chittenden Co», 1922). For secondeury accounts pe^ruse the 

literature in note 7, ^ 

• *• ^ , 

15 

Anti-partyism was a mai.^stay in Jones' thinki'hg after he 
bolted from the Republican Party in 1899. This perspective was 
confirmed^ in his many writings ejs well as in his personal corre- 
spondence. Typical viewpoints were included in Joues'- "Government 
by the Golden >Rule, ** Hunsey 28 (January 1903): . 506-09; and the 
Republican dominated realities are documented in John M. Killits, 
Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 1623-19 23 3 vols. (Chicago: S. J. 
Cllrke Publishing Con^any, 1952), 2: .578-79; and Randolph Downes 
Industrial ' Beginnings (Toledo: Toledo Pointing Company, 1954), 
pp, 162*68. .Also see Ford, "^he Life and Times," Chap. IC, for 
an analysis of the circumstances causing Jonel' break from the 
Republicans. 

> 16 ". 

Letters incJ^ude Eugene Debs to Samue^ M. Jones, March' 6, 
1899; >and Samuel M. Jonas to Eugene Debs, 3vj Dec* 1398. (Jones 
Papers). Jones was an Admirer of Debs, who occasionally spoke 
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to Toledo citizens at his request. - 

17 ' . ^ 
In "The Toledo Independent Movement/* p. 21, Gary Bailey 

notes that Jones' popularity with the citizenry probably would 
have k^pt hi^ in office indefinitely. - Jones died' of complica- 
tions 'arisixfg from pneumonia and a recurrent asthmatic condition. 

18 * 

The context is described in William J, I^ese, "The Control 
of Urban School Boards during the Progressive Era," Pacific 
Northwst Quarterly eS'TOctober 1977): 166-172. The Democratic 
Evening Bee was especially critical of ^e Hamilton-era boards, 
arguing on several - occasions that business principles were fine ^ 
but not when they froze childreh in the buildings and stood in 
the way of educational innovation. See especially the editor- 
ials and news reports on the huge debates which occurred between 
the CompLate Education League and Hamilton, 23 Mar. 1902; 24 
Mar. 1^2; 3 Apr. 1902? and 4 Apr. 1902. Undoubtedly the fact 
that tJie school board was primarily Republican after 1898 fueled 
the flames of discontent. The Bee nevertheless refutad to 
nominate party members for office (fulfilling thfe spirit. of the 
Niles Bill) and continually endorsed the major programs of the 
new education. Setting itself up as' the . "champion ^af the child- 
ren" in X898, it called for playgrounds, social^ centers , evening 
schools, manual training and domestic science programs; it Pater 
endorsed medical and dental inspection, school gardens, and' 
lunch programs, it similarly chan^ioned parent teacher assoc- 
iations, tefacher unions, and moat of the principles of the ^ 
Complete Education League. The list .of citations on these pro- 
grams is much too long 'to cite here, yet the Bee 's overall 
position was b^st expressed 6n April 4, 1900, when i\ "urged • 
parents to "Kick a few holes 4n that system.** Its' rival, the 
Republican Blade , was on the whole more (supportive of business 
efficiency and suspicious of many of 'the programs of the new 
educatior. 

19 

Toledo Blade , 21 May 1901, where Law added: "Electing 
members at large is an improvement upon the old wa^d plan of 
representation, but the board, as at present constituted, is * 
too small, and the term, five years is too long, and the plan 
of electing but one member a year is destructive of progress 
or change." Earlier the Evening Bee (20 Mar. 1900) apttty noted 
that the idea of "taking the schools out of politics" was in 
practice a euphemism for taking Democrats out of politics; they 
were virtually excluded from the school board because of the * 
Miles Bill. Foui out of five members in 1900 were Republicans, 
and t:ie Bee claimed along with many that it was "pretty much of 
an old fogey board" interested in "false economy** and "slave 
driving." (25 Mar, 1900). 

20 ^ " 

Quoted in Randolph Downes, "The Pecple's Schools: Popular 

Foundations of Toledo's Public School System/' Northwest Ohio 

2uarterly 29 (Winter 1956-1957): < 13, 
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?^Ibid. 



22 

The Broadway Civic Club, lik? so many parent organizations 
in history, failed to leave any manuscript collections or minute 
books. The use of contemporary newspapers, however, helps re- 
trieve them from the dustbin of educational history, since they 
regularly reported on the activities of these associitions in 
columns devoted to voluntary, association work. On the Broadway 
"Civic Club, the most useful 6f dozens of available article^ are 
in the Toledo Evening Bee , 7 Feb. 1898; 7 Mar. 1898; 16 Mar. 1899; 
17'' Sept, 1899; 15 Mar. 1900; 13 May 1900; 15 Feb. 1901; and 14 
Feb. 1905. While applauding t'he elimination cf the Hamilton ' 
board and endorsing the election of a more Progressive school 
boaurd in 1905 (in the last article cited) , the Club praised the 
new educational policy of "recognizing the equal rights of 
children, parents, and teachers." 

23 

Toledo Bee , 23 Mar. 1902. Like the Broadway Civic Club, 
newspaper reports of meetings are the only reliable records of 
the C.E.L. activities along with minutes of the Toledo school 
board. Though the sources are extensive, see especially "Com- 
plete Education," in the Toledo Blade , 17 Jan- 1900 and 6 Feb. 
1900; Toledo Evening Bee , 17 Jan. 1900; 28 Feb. 1900; 29 Mar. 
1900; 19 Nov. 1901; 23 Feb. 1902; and 23 Mar. 1902. The strug- 
gles of the League with the school board can be tracecj in the 
Toledo Boar^ of Education Minutes , 5 Feb. 1900; 19 Feb. 1900; 
19 Mar.. 1900; 16 Apr. 1900; 7 May 1900; 17 Sept. 1900; 18 Nov. 
1901; 21 Apr. 1902; and 15 Dec. 1902. (Center for Archival 
Research, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio). 

24 

Samuel M. Jones to William H. Ritre, February IC, 1899, 
where' the Golden Rule Mayw also provided a variant form of the 
poem found at the heading of this chapter. Also consult Jone©^^ 
First Annual Message of Mayor Samuel M.. Jones to the Common 
Council of Toledo# Ohio (Toledo, 1898), p. 14; Second Annual 
Message of Samuel m. Jones, Mayor (Toledo, 1899), pp, i4-23; 
and Sixth Ajmual Message of Samuel M. Jones ^ Mayor of Toledo , 
Delivered to the Conmon C6uncilf March 2, 1903 (Toledo, 1903), 
p. 13. All of these materials are found in the Jones Papers. . 

25 

Fifth Annual Message^ Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo , 
Ohio, for the Year 1901 (Toledo, 1901), p. 4. 

26 

Toledo Evening- Bee » 17 Jan. 1900 and 24 May 1900; and 
Toledo Blade , 17 Jan. 1900 and 8 Feb. 1900. More attention will 
be paid to their support for the reform^ enumerated in the text 
in later chapters. 

^^ Copplete Education (February 1902), quoted in the Toledo 
E\^ning Bee, 23 Feb. J.902. 



28 

According to several newspaper reports, the club 'often 
met at Segur's house. Her involvement in the organizatioi\ was 
traced in the Toledo Evening Bee , 12 Oct. 1898; 6 Mar. 1899? 15 
Feb. 1901; and in the To ledo Blade , 11 Oct. 1900; 7 May 1901; 
7 Jan. 1902; and 11 Jan. 1902. Like so many'other clubwomen, 
Segur agitated for higher pay and tenure provisions for public 
school teachers. 

29 

Seunuel M. Jones to James H. Ferris, Pecember 16, 1898. 
In a letter to Gerinne Brown, March 2, 1898, Jones believed 
that women's clubs would be a powerful soxirce of social change 
in many cities during his lifetime. ^ The iit5)ortance of the 
Golden Rule and family metaphors in Jones' views on wom^n are 
explored in Ford, ''The Life and Times." 

30 

Samuel M. Jones to Walter L. Young, July 19, 189^. 

31 . . ( 

Most of "this informf^tion has been pieced, together through 

newspaper reports .on the lives of these women." Segur was very 

active in suffrage associations from after the time of the Civil 

War. Steinem's life is examined' in Elaine S. Anderson, "Pauline 

Steinem, Dynamic Immigrant," i, axti Whitlock, ed. Women in , 

Ohio History (Columbus: The Ohxo Historical Society, 1976), 

ppr 13-19. As briefly mentioned in earlier chapters, * Law was 

a forroei: Tol\,uO nchool teacher who c^erated a kindergarten 

training school and unsuccessfully ran for the school board 

in 1898. Another prominent clubwoman and suffrage leader was 

Kate Shev^od, who was the most outspoken supporter of labor 

urJons and v?orking people of ail of these women; her husband 

was the preeminent labor "representative in Congress for the 

Toledo area daring the Progressive era. All of these women were 

active in the work of the Con$)lete Education League. 

32 

Anderson, "Pauline* Steinem," pp. 13-19. Through .the work 
of Sherwood and Stpinem in particular, the City Federation of 
Women's Clubc had a Complete Education division by May of 1901. 
See the Toledo Blade , 22 May 1901. 

^-^-tong eutogies on the death or Mrs. Sherwood provide useful 
inf .wT'ation on her life. They are found in the Toledo Union 
'Laader, 20 Feb. 1914; in the Toledo News-Bee , 18 Feb. 1914; and 
in the Toledo Blade , 16 Feb. 1914. The Blade gave some solid 
reasorvB for her friendship to Jones when it argued that while 
^"chnically a Presbyterian, in reality she practiced religious 
tolerance and love for all p4ople. "she was a Christian Social- 
ist in the broad reaning, or, as she said herself, 'a primitive 
Christian, ' in that she took th^s teachings of Christ literally 
and gave to the needy to the limit of her means.** Sherwood 
marched in m&ny ^ r day parades and helped energize women's 
clubs to boycott .nti-union shops in the city on different 
occasions. The Evening Bee reported on March 16, 1899, that 
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the Broadwe^y Civic Club had urianimously backed Jones* candidacy 
for mayor. On the cooperation of different groups on the restor- 
ation of district representation, consult Downes, "The People's 
Schools," p. 13; and the numerous articles on the subject in 
the Toledo Blade and NewSTBee in January, ^February, and March 
6f 1904.' 

34„ „ . , 

Warner, Progressivism in Ohxo , pp. 10-11. Jones* refusal 

to enforce Sunday closing laws was the major public source of 

disagreement with the Pastor's Union, which in .turn refused to ^ 

congratulate him when he was, elected to office, contrary to past 

policy. Jones regarded the saloons as the "poor man's club." 

"^^Like many Social Gospelers, Jones believed that the chur- 
ches had veered from the primitive Christian perspectives of 
Jesus Christ. As a result -he argued that workers would only 
return to the fold in large jiumbers when the djurches rediscov- 
ered their roots and became part of working-class life. See 
"Why Do Not People Go. to Church?" in the Evening Bee , 28 May 
1899. In addition consult Samuel M. Jones,' The New Right; A 
Plea for Fair Play Through a More Just Social Order ^ (New York: 
Eastern Book Concern, 1399); and "American Workingmen and 
Religion," Outlook 65 (July 14, #1900): 640-42, 

36 ^ , 

Brand Whitlock to Re^ Thomas H. .Campbell, January 1, 1905, 
in Allan Nevins, ed. The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1936), p. 40. 

. 37 

•As Jones told Washington Gladden on April 20, 1897, "I 
secin to think of nothing better at present than to use my utmost 
endeavor, through^jprogressive or radical utterances, if you please, 
CO call the attention of the people to the conditions ars they 
exist arqund us." Writing to H. V. Caton on December 19, 1898, , 
he wrote: "You look' upon the situation exactly as I do; this 
office is a pulpit, from which I eun preaching the gospel of lib- 
erty for all people n^ore effectively than I could do in private 
life." 

38 ' 

Toledo Evening Bee , 7 Apr* 1^03. 

39 

^ Brand Whitlock, in the tinpaginated introduction to Samuel 
M. Jones, Letters of Labor and Love (Indianapolis: The Bobbsr 
Merrill Cooqpany, 1905),. 

40 ' ^ 

Whitlock' s life is_weli described in Tager, The Intellec- 
tual as -Urban Reformer ; Crunden, A Hero in Spite of Himself ; 
Bailey, ••The Toledo Independent Mdveraent"; Randolph C. Downes, 
History of Lake Shore Ohio 2 vols., (New York: Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1952), 2: 413-15;. and Killits, ed. 
Toledo and Lucas County , vol. 2, pp. \8^84. Documentation of 
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sources on Whitlock's support for specific Progressive educa- 
tional refopns will appeeu: in later chapters. 



Robert F, Hoxie, "Hie Rising Ride of Socialism," The 
Journal of Political Econoniy 19^ (October 1911) : 609-31. Mil- 
waukee had" "more than one-eighth of all the Socialists in 
office." 



Gavett, Development of the Labor Movement , Chaps, 10-11; 
Frederick Howe, "Milwaukee: A Socialist City," Outlook 95 (Jtine 
25, 1910): 411-21; George Allen EnglAd, "Milwaukee's Socialist 
Government," Review of Reviews 42 (October 1910): 445-55; "A 
Socialist City in America," World's Work 20 (June 1910): 12995- 
12996; and the Social Democrats' own History of the Milwaukee 
Social Democratic Victories (Milwaukee: Social Democratic 
Publishing Coo^winy, 1911). Th« impbrtance of Milwaukee in the 
Socialist movement in the Progressive era is undeniable. For 
a framework for Socialist development in Milwaukee and in the 
nation, at least read the following: Howard Quint, The Forging 
of American Socialism (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill' Company, 
1953); David Shannon, The Socialist Party of America (Chicago: 
Quadrajigle Books, 1944); Daniel Bell, Marxian Socialism in the 
United States (Princeton: Prfnceton University Press, 1,967); 
James Weinstein, The Decline of Socialism in America, 1912-1925 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1967)? David Herreshoff/ American 
Disciples of Marx: From the Age of Jackson to the. Progressive 
Era (Detroit:. Wayne state University, 1967); and'the essays~Tn 
Bruce Stave, ed. Socialism and the Cities (Port Washington, 
New York: Kennikat Pyess, 1975), especially Sally M- Miller, 
"Milwaukee: Of Ethnicity and Labor," pp. 41-71, 

43 

Milwaukee Leader f 7 July 1915. 

44 

• Quoted in Still, Milwaukee , p. 312. 

45 * ^ 

Elizabeth H. Thomas, "The Milwaukee Election," Interna- 
tional Socialist Review 4 (March 1904) : 520-21. 

^^Undated pamphlet entitled Rose on Socialism , p. 1, ^^n the 
Milwaukee paii5>hlet collection at the state Historical Society 
Wisconsin. The close ties of workihg people and the S.D.P. is ' 
highlighted in Carl D. Thompson, Labor Measures of the Social- 
Democrats (ca. 1911), p. 3. 

47 ' 

Victbr Berger, •'What is the Matter with Milwaukee?" 
Independent 68 (April 21, 1^10): 841. 

48 

Maude G. Brown, "A History of Organized Labor in Toledo/' 
M.A. thesis?^ University of Toledo, 1924, p. 56. The Central 
Labor Union voted over three to one in favor of supporting the 
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4 

State Socialist ticket; according to the Toledo union Leader , 
24 July 1908, Most major newspapers of the day in Toledo 
' qpposed the entry of labor into "politics," The opposition of 
the Toleda News-Bee (31 Oct, 1908) was based on the fear of less 
working-class support for the Independents in favor of a more 
radical political party. 

49 

Jones told the Toledo Blade an January 24, 1899 that he 
did not^ belong to any Socialist party primarily because he 
feared that such a paurty would be abased, on class hatred, some- 
thing which was incompatible with Jesus' law of love for all 
human beings. On many occasions Jones argued that he loved all 
men, even if he believed that the wealthy and powerful often 
erred and were misguided on social issues, ^According to the 
Evening Bee (11 Dec. 1899) a Toledo Socialist Club was formed 
later that year, and the Toledo Saturday Night , .a paper which 
was -unofficially a Jones* organ, noted that the Socialist Labor 
Peurty had attacked Jones for refusing to join a radical political 
party (10 June 1899), The Socialist , in turn, trie*^d to argue on 
March 25, 1905, that Jones was a capitalist efxploiter of lad>or; 
it reluctantly admitted that he had become a living legend in 
Toledo because of his Golden Rule factory and actions as mayor, 

50 

Quoted in James Dombroski, The Early Days of Christian 
Socialism in America * (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936) 
p. 137. V 

51 

Jones' refusal has already been substantiated in previous 
footnotes, Whitlock's refusal to join was indicated in a letter 
to the editor of the Toledo '^iews-Bee , 25 Jan. 1913. Whitlock 
argued that if he belonged to any party he would then not be 
the mayor of all of the people. 

52 

Roderick Nash^ "Victor L. Berger: Making ?4arx Respectable 
Wisconsin Magazine of History 47 (Summer 1964) : 301-08. Sally 
Miller* 8 biography, Victor Berger and the Promise of Constructive 
Socialism , is a valuable inquiry into t.he problem of whether 
individuals can morally live in an immoral world, a problem faced 
by Berger and many reformers throughout history. 

^^F.T.C. Minutes r 18 Sept. 1901. (Federated Trades Council 
Papers) . 

54 

Social .Democratic Herald , 7 Dec. 1901. Other examples of 
S.D.P. preference for evojution over revolution were registered 
in Its newspaper on 28 June 1902; 31 Oct. 1903; 30 Dec. 1905; 
and 23 May 1908; and in the Milwaukee Leader , 7 Dec. 1911; Berger 
Broadsides , pp. 3, 29, 41-42, and 228-29; Miller, Victor Berger , 
Cha^. 2; and "Milwaukee's Socialist Mayor'," Current Literature 
48 (May 1910): 477-78.' 

414^^^^ 



Emil Seidel/ Sketch^g From My Life , Vol. 2, pp. 79-80, an 
unpublished autobiography written in 1938. (Emil Seidel Papers, 
S,tate Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin). 

56^ 

History ot the Milwaukee Social-Democratic Victories , 
P- Social Democratic Herald , 23 May ^§08; and Miller, 

Victor Berqer , Chap. 1. 

^ • ^^David Montgomery, Workers' Control in America; Studies in 

the History of 'Work, Technology, and Labor Struggles (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 7a-72. 

58 

Jamas Green, The World of the Worker; Labor in TWen- 
tieth Century America (New York: Hill and Wang, 1980), p. 80. 

59^ . , . ^ 

Social Democratic Hercdd , 1 July 1905. The increasing 

variety of soci'al ^welfare and education services in the S.D.P. 

platforms is easily traced in the Milwaukee Vorwarts 1 Apr. 

1900? 4 Feb*. 1906; and 8 Mar. 1908. 

60 

See in parxnculaLr-^e Social Democratic Herald , 1 July 
1905; 6 Apr. 1907; and the Milwaukee Leader , 22 Mar. 1913; 22 
Jan. 1914; 9 Mar. 1915; 5 Jan, J917; 10 Mar*. 1917; and 15 
Mar, 1217. 

61 

Milwaukee Leadfer , 5 Jan. 1917. 

62 

Milwaukee Leader , 14 Oct, 1913. The Federated Trades 
Council, demonstrating the continuing power of Christian ethics, 
among workers, argued: "Urge in the name of justlice that every- 
thing be done before the dispensation of charity, for in the 
language of the proverbs be it said: "'Give us neither poverty 
nor rich^o.'" (F.T.C. Minutgs , 17 Dec. 1913). 

63 . ' 

History of the Milwaukee Social-Democratic Victogjes , 

pp. 9*10, 45-46; and Olson^ "The MilwauJ^ee Socialists," pp. 81- 

83. As the History stated (p. 45): "Scores of hall meflstings of 

all sizes were held in every nook and corner of the city, and 

the poeple addressed on the issues of the campaign from a work- 

ingclaats standpoint in whatever langtiage the people of a given^ 

section coulql best understand.!' The industrialist referred to" 

' was George Bruce, quoted in the Social Democratic Herald , 13 

May 1905. 

64 

See, for example, Korman, industrialization , immigrants , 
and AmericanizerS y pp. 52-53. The literature is surveyed and 
analyzed, extensively in Donald Pienkos, "Politics, Religion, and 
Change in' Polish Milwaukee, 190C-1930,** Wiscpnsin Magazine of 
History 61 (Spring 1978): 179-209. ' ~ 
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65 

Gavett, Development ^ pp. 24-26; and History of the Social - 
Democratic Victories , pp. 14, 35-39. On the Germans and Poles 
in Milwaukee, see Kathleen Neils Conzen, Immigrant Milwaukee , » 
1836-1880 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1976); and 
Roger David Simon, "The Expansion of an Industrial City: Mil-„ 
waukee, 1880-1910," Ph.D.^diosertation, University of Wisconsiri- 
Madison, 1971, Chap. 2. 

The Socialist concern with organizing tbe .Poles is revealed 
in the F.T.C. Minutes, 2 Oct, 1907. On Catholic opposition to 
Socialism, , see the Social Democratic Herald , 12 Mar, 1904; ^1 
Jan. 1905; 1 July 1905; 20 Mar. 1909; and 25 Mar, 1911; and the 
Milwaukee Leader , 16 Nov, '1912; 28 Jan, 1914? 16 Mar. 1915; apd 
4 Apr, 1917; as well as Reverend Benjamin J, Blied, Three Arch -^ 
bishops of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1955), pp. 132-33, 141. , 

^^ Milwaukee Leader , 29 Sept. 1912; Olson, "The Milwaukee 
Socialists," p. 123; and Meta Berger, unpublished autobiography, 
p. 67. (Meta Berger Papers, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madi^ion, WisccJnSin) . M^u^c Karson^s American Labor Unions and 
Politics (Carbondale: Southern I* linoiS University Press, 1958) 
underscores the tension between Catholicism and radicalism' on ' 
the national level (Chap. 9) , 

68 

Pienkos, "Pi^litics, Religion, and Change in Polish Milwau- 
kee," p. 195. 

63 . 

Information on the Polish School Society is from the Social 

Democratic Herald , 29 May 1909; and the Milwaukee Leader , 23 Jan, 

1913; 21 Mar; 1913; and 9 Oct, 1913. ' 

70 

F.T.C, Minutes, 2 Oct. » 1907; and the History of the Social - 
Democratic Victories , pp. 14, 35-39. 

71^ . , 

Daniel Hoan, City Governmant: The Record of the Milwattkee 
Experiment (Westport: Greenwood Press, c. 1974), p. 63. 

72 

Social Democratic Herald , 25 June 1904 and 4 Sept.^ 1909. 
Mrs. C. B. Whitnall of the W.S.A., who converted from liberal to 
Socialist- reformer, was married to one of the leading Social 
Democr^^tb in Milwaukee, prominent in planning 'Milwaukee's modern 
playgrounds ^nd parks. Because of the paucity of W.S.A, records, 
the earliest citation discovered on Meta Berger *s official 
membership in the organization was in the Constitution, By-Laws , 
and Standing Rules of the Woman's School Alliance of Wisconsin 
( Mi Iwaukee, 1911) , p. 11. See, as well, her unpublished auto- 
biography previously cited, pp. 53-59, 180. ' The Social Democratic 
position on free meals for school children is explained in Marvin 
Wachman, History of the Social-Democratic Party of Wisconsin , 
1397^1910 (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1945), p. 91. 
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^'^Soclal Democrati' Herald, 30 Mar. 1907, 



C^nocratic Heral^^ , 



Social Cfemocratxc Heraiy, 6 Sept. 1902. Their animosity 
toward any appointment plan and^^eir ambivalence on ward versus 
at- large elections are documented in the Herald on 21 Feb. 190?; 
30 Mar. 1906; 6 Apr, 1907; and in a particularly heated editorial 
on 5 Oct. 1907. 

^^ Wisconsi^n Vorvarts , 16 Apr. 1905. 

76 ^ 

Social Democratic Herald , 13 Apr* 1907 and 21 Feb. 1903. 

Milwaukee Sentinel , 17 Feb. 1901; 20 Feb. 1901? 23 Feb. 
1901; 26 Feb. 1901; 10 Mar. 1901; and 30 Mar. 1901,- and the 
Milwaukee 6aily News , 8 Mar. 1901 and 22 Mar. 1901. 

78 

Milwiiukee Sentinel , 21 Mar. and 30 Mar. 1907. The Milwau-, 
kee newspiMpers were filled with comment^ury on the proposed 
reorganization of the ichool board in March, Apri-1, and May of 
that year. Other usef'^ sources include Richard Younger, "The 
Girand Jury That Made Milwaukee Officials Qu^e," Historical 
Messenger of the Milwaukee County Historical Society 11 (March 
1955) » 7-9; and Hoan, Cit^ GoVernmsnt , Chap. 7. 

79 * 

Social Democratic Herald , 2 Nov. 1907; and Still, Milwaukee , 

p. 309. ; 

80 

, Milwaukee School Report, 1906 , pp. 73-75; Milwaukee Seyi- 
tinel » 4 Apr, 1906; and William Laners, Our Roots Grow Deep 
(Milwaukee: Milwaukee Public Schools, 1974), p. 68. In refer- 
ence to tiie upcoming bond proposal for over $300,000, the Mil- 
wauke# Freji Press (18 Feb. 1906) notedi "There is likely to be 
little if any opposition on the part of the* people who will 
pa^ the greater share of the. taxes. . .There should be no division 
of sentiment.** 

81 

On the emerging alliance, see the Social Democratic Herald , 
.23 Jan. 1909; 30 Jan. .1909; 6 Feb. 1909; 13 Feb. 1909; 6 Mar. 
1909; 27 Mar. 1909; 1 May 1909; and 8 May 1909; the Milwaukee 
Daily News, 24. Feb. 1909 and 26 Feb. 1909; and The Fight for the 
Kights of the Public Schools in Milwaukee; Being the Report of 
the School Defense Cownittee to the Federation of Civic Societies 
(Milwaukee; The Fowle Printing Co., 1909), pp. 5-24. 

82 

^ Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 24 Feb. 1890 and 6 Jan- 
1891. On the broader social and political environment, see 
McKelvtty, The Quest for Quality , Chap. 2;. idem, "The Lure of 
the City; Rochester in the 1890s, Rochester History 28 (Octo- 
ber 1966): 1-24; idem, "Turbulent but Constructive Decades in 



* 



Civic Affairs-: 1867-1900," Rochester History > (October 1945): 
I724; and idem, "The Mayors of Rochester's Mid-Years: 1860-1900/' - 
Rvo chester History 28. (Jajjuary 196^6); 1-24. 

83 ■ • 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle , 1 July 1895; 10 July 1895; 

3 Aug. 1895; 17 Aug. 1895; 23' Nov. 1895; ^.7 Jan. * 1896; and >5 Sept. 

1897. i^e Democrat and Chronicle (18* Nov. 1896) also argued that ' 

the Knights of Labor properly tried to eliminate socpe of the ci^ss 

antagonisms that had surf aced aunong laJfc>6ring gro\jps in the city. 

.The editor added thait^ther* was really no- inherent conflict be- ' 

t\ireen lahor and capital, and that "it is a mischievous thing for 

any American. to exCite animosity between men whose relations are 

so co-extensive and mutual." On Lippejt, see the Rochester Union 

and Advertis^jc (22 Jan. 190Ct) , who told the , Labor Lyceum that 

•"Capitalism is the era of expropriation of the property of ^e 

many by the few — socialism is the expropriation of the few for 

the benefit of the many." 

Rochester Union an(j^ Advertiser , 2 Sept. 1901; 5 Sept. 1905; 
and 3 Sept. 1907; anu Blake McKelvey, "Organized Labor in Rochester 
before 1914," Rochester History 25 (January 1963): 12-24; and idem, 
The Queat for Quality , p. 288. ^ 

85 

Labor Journal , 27 Apr*. 1906; 4 May 1906; 18 May 1906; 17 
•Aug. 1906; 31 Aug. 1906; 14 Sept. 1906; 28 Sept. 1906;- 6 Nov. 
1906; 23 Nov. 1906; 25 Ocli. 1907; and 1 Nov. 1907. 

86 

, L abor Journal , 30 Aug. 1907. 
87 

The U ibor Journal (e.g*. 23 Jan. 1904) discussed how the pro- 
blem of. political action for workers had become a subject of 
national debate. Details on Kbvaleski are in McKe;vey, "Organized 
Labor in Rochester,*^ p. 23; and idem-, The Quest for guality , p. 289; 

88 \^ 

' Tne Rochester Socialist , 14 Dec. 1907. 

89 • / 

The Rochester Union and Advertiser (Feb. lef, 1908), i/ refer- 
ence to the attack on the Itaiian Socialist Federation, wrote: "It 
is said that there are number of anarchists in Rochester and that 
the. police think* it best to keep them in control." in addition 
examine the paper, for 16 Mar. 1908^and 30 June^l911. The Profes- 
sor in que^tioti wa« Kendrick Shedd, a Socialist who was deeply 
involved in the social center experiments in Rochester, and whose 
role in that aspect of educational innovation will be explored in 
the next chapter. On the broader national framework, see Robert 
J. Goldstein, "The Anarchist Scare of 1908; A Sign of Tensions 
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